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Art.  I.  1.  The  Parochial  System^  an  Appeal  to  English  Churchmen. 
By  Henry  William  Wilberforce,  M. A.,  of  Oriel  Collefjo,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Curate  of  Bransf^ore,  Hants.  London  :  J,  G.  and  N.  Hiving* 
ton. 

The  Call  upon  the  Church  cousidned^  in  two  Essays.  By  William 
Hobrrts,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Nicholson,  M.A.  Seeley 
and  Burnside.  London  :  1 838. 

We  were  once  not  a  little  amused  by  a  story  told  us  of  the 
celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  when  he  was  in  office,  is  said 
to  have  had  a  looking-glass  hung  up  in  his  antechamber,  which 
reflected  every  thing  awry.  Bishops  sighing  for  translations — 
deans  and  minor  dignitaries,  revolving  in  their  minds  the  painful¬ 
ness  of  a  nolo  episcopari — in  fact,  all  hunters  after  preferment, 
wlio  could  enjoy  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  great  man, 
would  naturally  impart  the  finishing  grace  to  the  adjustment  of 
their  personal  habiliments,  by  a  glance,  however  transient,  into 
this  wicked  mirror;  and  as  it  was  an  age  of  powdered  perukes, 
lace  ruffles,  and  embroidered  waistcoats,  the  laughable  condition 
in  which  people  were  sometimes  ushered  before  the  Secretary  of 
State,  might  be  better  conceived  than  described.  Now  exactly 
wliat  Lord  Chesterfield’s  looking-glass  was  to  his  suitors,  systems 
often  are  to  those  persons  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  enslaved 
by  them.  The  three  worthy  and  pious  authors,  whose  names 
figure  at  the  head  of  our  present  article,  come  before  us  in  pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  predicament.  No  suspicion  of  a  grave  nature  can 
attach,  we  think,  to  either  their  performances,  or  their  intentions. 
They  wear  about  them  the  laurels  of  three  prize-essays  re¬ 
warded  with  four  hundred  guineas  by  the  Christian  Influence 
Society  :  but  the  ridiculous  feature  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  bar¬ 
rister  has  arranged  his  wig,  and  the  clergymen  their  bands  and 
surplices,  by  not  a  little  attention  to  the  treacherous  reflection  of 
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a  nuTt*  hiiiiiaii  institution.  Iii  other  wouls,  thejr  inako  thoii  how 
iH'I'oro  a  critical  public,  tresh  iVoin  the  toilette  ot  theii  hol^  and 
iustly-lH‘love(l  mother,  the  Church,  instead  of  simply  trustin^^  to 
the  mirror  of  inspired,  and  therefore  uneiiin^  tiuth,  in  the  (leai- 
ness  of  its  unfathomahle  depths,  and  the  ^dory  of  its  unwrinkled 

surface.  ,1 

These  pMitlemen  will  meet  with  no  hostde  reception  at  our 

hands  ;  for  leavin^f  out  ofthe(|uestion  that  unfeipied  respect  which 
we  entertain  for  the  spirituality  of  their  character,  and  the  general 
aniiahility  of  their  hearing,  we  shall  bo  able,  upon  a  cross- 
examination,  to  extract  Irom  them  many  striking  testimonies  in 
favour  of  certain  well-known  view’s,  which  have  so  long  boon 
advocated  in  this  journal.  They  must  pardon,  however,  on  our 
parts  a  little  goodnaturod  banter,  which  jnoceeds,  they  may  rest 
assured,  from  no  malicious  source,  nor  from  any  other  motive  than 
a  desire  to  elicit  truth,  and  pour  it  with  as  much  harmless  ollia- 
vescence  as  possible,  into  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Or  should 
the  memhers  of  this  new’  literary  triumvirate  feel  nettled,  for  a 
moment,  at  any  conceivahle  disturbance  of  their  solf-complaconcv, 
they  may  perhaps  he  good  enough,  in  cooler  hours,  to  remembiM-, 
that  their  honours  are  altogether  ex  parte  onesy — that  the  fearful 
enemies,  against  which  their  indirect  w’cirfare  has  been  waged,  hav(‘ 
all  along  been  imaginary  shadows,  except  indeed  when  like  the 
renowned  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  they  have  thought  proper  to 
attack  w  indmills, — and  that  occasionally  their  sins  of  omission  are 
as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  their  sins  of  commission.  To  give 
only  an  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  as  to  the  latter  statements. 
One  might  fairly  imagine,  from  these  treatises,  that  the  Christian 
Intluence  Society  acted  upon  a  maxim  of  liomanism ;  namely, 
that  extra  ecclesiam  Any/icanam  saivos  non  esse  !  A  stranger, 
coming  amongst  us  in  total  ignorance  of  our  redigious  state,  w’ould 
gather  from  Messrs.  \V  ilberforce,  Roberts,  and  Nicholson,  that 
there  was  indeed  happily  located  in  the  island,  one  churchy  com¬ 
prising  within  its  pale  a  large  portion  of  the  ])opidation;  but  he 
w’ould  as  assuredly  conclude,  that  the  millions  beyond  it  })ossessed 
neither  priest,  ephod,  or  tera])him ;  that  they  were  in  absolutt‘ 
darkness,  without  Bibles,  ministers,  or  ordinances.  That  too 
many  arc  literally  in  such  circumstances,  we  admit  and  believe, 
and  the  failure  of  an  establishment  is  demonstrated  by  that  fact 
alone ;  nor  is  it  less  so  by  another,  that  had  it  not  been  for  non- 
conlormists,  the  insinuations  ot  high -church  w’riters  w’ould  have 
been  |msiti\e  realities!  ^  et  to  keep  back,  or  smother  over  the 
tindeniahle  truth,  that  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  places 
o  1  rotestant  worship,  each  with  its  zealous  preacher  and  atten- 
ti\o  congri'gation,  illuminate  the  land,  in  addition  to  our  l‘>pisc(^pal 
i  uirtnes,  ap|H'ars  to  us  as  an  enormous  example  of  w  hat  may  h(‘ 
termed  the  suppressio  ret  i :  and  that  this  should  occur  in  Prize 
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Essays,  for  which  large  sums  have  been  paid  by  an  evangelical 
society,  tills  us  with  astonishment.  We  can  only  explain  the  fact 
in  the  way  already  intimated,  nor  can  we  think  an  individual,  or  a 
trio,  or  a  community  of  individuals,  to  be  very  much  pervaded  by 
Christian  influence,  where  so  painful  a  cataract  obscures  the  spi¬ 
ritual  vision,  and  whilst  the  heart  is  permitted  to  exhibit  so  re¬ 
markable  an  absence  of  charity. 

The  first  of  our  essayists  has  for  his  subject  the  Parochial 
System,  which  he  treats,  as  a  young  man,  with  considerable 
ability,  a  display  of  fervent  piety,  and  also  nnder  the  inlluence  of 
several  of  those  hallucinations  which  have  led  astray  even  the  genius 
of  Doctor  Chalmers.  We  further  fancy  that  there  is  a  disposition, 
in  some  degree,  to  overlook  the  Holy  Spirit  of  (iod,  as  the  grand 
Agent  of  all  really  religious  o])eration  ;  a  supposition  the  less  im¬ 
probable,  when  we  call  to  recollection  his  repf)rted  tendencies  to 
the  Newmania  of  his  college  and  university.  High  sacranien- 
tarian  notions  can  seldom  fail  to  weaken  the  important  force 
of  our  Lord’s  assertion,  that  ‘the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.’  ,lohn 
vi.  (id.  Another  etlect  of  such  vagaries  will  always  be  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  the  circle  of  Christian  unity.  In  place  of  considering  its 
essence  as  a  oneness  with  the  Saviour,  the  mind  miserably  learns 
to  limit  it  to  some  imaginary  sphere,  covered  with  the  signs  of  an 
anti(juated  ritual,  if  not  decked  out  with  sundry  heathen  liiero- 
glyphs ;  and  an  additional  misfortune  is,  that  within  that  magic 
orbit,  there  is  too  apt  to  be  conjured  up  an  evil  spirit,  which 
having  gone  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none, 
takes  to  itself  seven  others  yet  more  wicked,  so  that  the  last  state 
of  exclusiveness  and  bigotry  becomes  worse  than  tlie  first.  It  is 
(piite  painful,  to  observe  the  warm  generosity  of  youth  freezing 
into  icicles,  and  these  latter  pointed  with  feeble  scorn  against  the 
Caty  and  Home  Missionary  Societies,  for  no  other  a])parent 
reason  than  their  adopting  the  same  connnon  ground  of  action 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  done  so  success¬ 
fully  before  them.  So  in  a  similar  manner,  our  author  shrinks 
from  any,  even  the  most  imaginary  contact,  with  the  (dmrch  of 
Scotland,  only  because  its  character  is  Presbyterian.  Or  what 
shall  be  said  to  the  following  passage  ? 

‘  How  few  of  tlie  more  orderly  and  peaceable  of  the  existing  Dis¬ 
senting  body  can  be  classed  nnder  the  head  of  Dissenters  on  princij)le  ! 
How  many  have  become  Dissenters  of  necessity;  have  been  allured  to 
the  meeting  not  from  the  Church,  but  from  the  streets  and  the  ale¬ 
house,  and  remain  there  partly  from  habit,  partly  because  the  claims  of 
Christ's  church,  and  the  blessedness  of  her  children,  have  never  been 
set  before  them/ — Wilberforce,  p.  40. 

4'hcre  is  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  in  the  eyes  of  such  jx'r- 
sons,  nonconformists  are  in  the  same  category  with  Jews,  Turks, 
Heathens,  Infidels,  and  Heretics;  and  the  green  curate  of  Brans- 
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^ori*  i)ri)ccc(ls  to  consult*!'  the  I’iirocliiiil  System  ot  this  country 
accordingly.  His  work  divides  itself  into  four  sections:  the 
theory  and  practice  of  that  system :  measures  suggested  for  its 
more  periect  restoration :  the  degree  ot  liberality  and  self-denial 
demanded  for  that  ])ur|>ose,  upon  the  principles  of  the  gospel :  and 
the  duty  of  employing  our  intluence  and  political  privileges  on 
behalf  of  the  ('hurch  of  England.  His  ideas  upon  Self-denial  are 
often  expressed  and  illustrated  with  extreme  beauty  ;  though  here 
again,  the  mulier  formosa  superne  desinit  in  piscem,  for  some  of 
the  most  moving  argumentation  that  we  have  ever  read  for  pecu¬ 
niary  lil)erality  all  terminates  in  stone  and  mortar!  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  really  conceives,  that  the  motives  of  superstition  and  seltish- 
ness,  w’hicli  originated  so  many  noble  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  these 
realms,  have  been  much  misunderstood.  He  appears  marvellously 
t(»  forget,  that  if  every  mile-stone  upon  our  higliways  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  orthodox,  (*})is<’opalian,  parish-church,  consecrated 
and  endowed  after  the  usual  fashion,  each  conventicle  in  their 
neiffhhourhood  would  thrive  as  much  as  ever,  unless  ordained 
priests  and  d(‘aeons  were  of  another  sort  than  those  whom  the 
successors  of  the  apostles  deemed  alone  the  right  sort^  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  last  century.  Stones  will  never  turn  into  the 
bn*ad  of  life,  nor  the  wat(*rs  of  life  ;  least  of  all  whilst  the  favoured 
denomination  revels  in  its  harlotry  with  the  State.  That  power, 
to  which  it  so  perversely  clings,  plays  the  tyrant  over  it  from 
Sabbath  to  Sahhath.  It  has  deprived  it  of  its  discipline,  poisoned 
its  spirituality,  diminished  its  living  members,  corrupted  and  secu¬ 
larized  its  pastorate,  and  crippled  its  children.  They  can,  in  nint* 
cases  out  of  ten,  neither  walk,  nor  run,  nor  S('e,  like  their  coji- 
temporari(‘s,  in  other  ('hristian  communities,  'rhey  imagine  that 
the  country  was  made  for  their  church,  and  their  church  for  the 
coiu!trv.  Hence  the  strangest  pretensions  every  now  and  then 
come  torward.  Mr.  W  ilhertorce  wants  to  see  the  promise  fulfilled 
by  her  present  political  assailants;  ‘  the  sons  of  them  that  afllict 
‘  thee,  shall  come  bending  unto  thee  ;  and  all  they  that  despised 
‘  thei',  shall  hoiv  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet,  and  thev 
‘  shall  call  thee  the  C'ity  of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One 
*  ot  Israel.  Isaiah  lx.  I  f.  p.  lik  Lot  Dissenters,  therefore, 
look  to  it;  for  there  is  nc)  disguise  here,  at  all  events.  Our  worthy 
(  !!rate  wails  loudly  against  recent  Reforms,  such  as  they  are, 
in  his  own  church.  He  brands  the  entire  scheme  of  curtailing 
the  immense  pro|H*rty  of  cathedrals  for  augmenting  small  benefices", 
with  the  mhous  epithet  of  sacrilege!  And  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  n\enuesot  the  Estahlislunent,  amounting  to  Forn  mii.- 
i.ioxs  sTF.RiaNc;  |H'r  annum,  he  calls  for  a  repeal  of  the  Statute 
ol  Mortmain— tor  a  yearly  additional  grant,  from  the  national 
purse,  of  at  least  another  nullion-for  more  bishops— for  a  fresh 
t>an>chial  division  of  the  country,  so  that  no  parish  shall  include 
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more  thiui  tiiree  thousand  souls — and  last,  thou'^li  not  least,  tor  a 
restoration  of  lay-tithes  ;  England  at  this  moment  being  under 
truiltiness  on  their  account,  for  which  it  is  implied  she  may  hv 
visited,  as  were  the  Amalekites  of  old,  after  an  interval  of  four 
hundred  years,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

Verily  the  religious  Estiiblishment  of  this  kingdom  is  coming  to 
a  i)retty  pass,  when  such  claims  appear  in  ojxui  daylight,  in  the 
second  (piarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  a  very  ably 
written  essay,  for  which  the  author  has  received  two  hundred 
‘guineas  from  the  Christian  Inliuence  Society.  Never  was  any 
conduct  more  completely  that  of  a  spoiled  child.  In  the  vast 
anij)litude  of  her  wealth,  and  the  powTr  of  her  hierarchy,  her 
desires  overleap  all  limits  ;  and  from  the  parsonages  of  curates  to 
the  ]>alaces  of  prelates,  there  is  hut  one  cry,  ‘  (Jive,  give!’  Is  it 
proposed,  w  ithout  any  approach  to  secular  appropriation,  to  make 
an  iinj)roved  distribution  of  certain  sinecure  incomes,  to  put  bread 
into  the  mouths  of  her  poorer  clergy  ? — her  richer  conservative  sons 
become  frantic  at  the  blasphemous  and  sacrilegious  suggestion ! 
I'he  good  Curate  of  Bransgore  does  every  thing  but  dance  with 
|H‘rfect  horror  about  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  small 
way  ;  as  though  one  foot  were  on  the  |K)int  of  a  s|^ar,  and  the 
other  on  a  plate  of  red-hot  iron.  Or  is  the  so-called  Church  of 
haigland  reminded,  w  hen  pluming  herself  upon  her  apostolic  des¬ 
cent,  that  upon  such  a  supposition,  she  came  forth  from  Rome, 
and  may  possibly,  some  fine  summer’s  day,  return  thither, — why 
then  she  falls  into  another  kind  of  passion,  and  abuses  her  own 
natural  parent  like  a  trull,  an  impostor,  or  a  pickpocket.  In  sober 
sadness  we  arc  |X‘rsuaded,  that  the  crusading  vagrancies  of  certiiin 
agents  of  the  Reformation  Society,  liave  not  merely  suspended  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
(which  is  admitted  on  all  hands),  hut  they  have  also  aff(>rded 
OX  ’onnell  the  very  handle  he  desired,  for  charging  our  country¬ 
men  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  with  hostility  to  the  sister  king¬ 
dom  upon  religious  grounds.  In  Irtdand  no  man  can  deny  that 
the  Establishment  has  proved  a  total  failure.  Endowed  with 
extensive  and  most  fertile  glebe  lands,  with  an  income  of  <€800,000 
|H*r  anniini,  with  the  jKiwTr  of  the  executive  invariably  on  its  side 
trom  time  immemorial,  wdth  twenty-two  archbishops  and  bishops, 
some  of  them  having  been  amongst  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
such  as  Usher,  and  Bedell,  and  Berkeley,  it  presents  the  melan¬ 
choly  spectacle  of  a  dwindling  ecclesiastical  garrison,  located 
HUKingst  hostile  millions,  supported  in  and  by  that  spirit  of  a 
church  militant  upon  earth,  which  can  never  join  company,  either 
here  or  hereafter,  with  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  !  But 
has  the  principle  answered  better  in  England?  Let  us  cross- 
examine  Mr.  VVilberforce  himself  on  this  question.  He  honestly 
declares,  as  to  its  recent  augmented  exertions,  that  ‘  instead  of 
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‘  absorbing  the  inultitiules  whieli  had  outgrown  the  capabilities  ot 
‘  our  old  churches,  we  liave  not  yet  succeeded  in  providing  fully 
‘  for  the  annual  increase  of  our  population.  After  all  our  exer- 
‘  tions,  our  church-room  and  our  j)arochial  ministry  are  less 
‘  ade(juate  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago!  pp.  I  lu* 

greatest  portion  of  these  fearful  admissions  is  printed  in  italics 
by  their  author ;  who,  in  other  ))laccs  also,  with  singular  but 
felicitous  sim})licity,  concedes  the  very  j)oint  at  issue,  both  as  to 
towns  and  villages’  to  the  heart’s  content  of  every  listening  volun¬ 
tary.  e  mav  now  cordially  shake  hands  with  this  gentleman  ; 
only  adding,  that  we  have  heard,  and  were  sincerely  gratified  to 
hear,  that  he  subscribed  the  whole  amount  of  his  prize-money  to 
the  fund  for  building  churches  and  chapels,  which  is  managed, 
we  }>resume,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

I'he  two  remaining  essays  net'd  not  detain  us  (piite  so  long,  being 
very  inferior,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  to  that  on  the  Parochial 
System.  Mr.  Roberts  has  assumed  for  his  attempt  the  somewhat 
ambitious  title  of  ‘  Jachin,  or  the  Kigbt-lland  Pillar  of  the 
‘  'remj)le!’  lie  alludes,  indml,  to  the  left-hand  pillar  also,  in  a 
sonorous  (ireek  motto,  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint :  and  our 
IViends  will  believe  us,  when  we  say,  that  it  recpiires  no  Samson 
to  feel  for  these  pillars  ‘  whereupon  the  bouse  standeth,’  and 
so  demolish  the  hollow  nonentity  of  our  theological  but  worthy 
lawvtT.  'fhere  is  no  use  in  analvzing  his  work,  because  there 
u-ally  is  nothing  to  analyse.  His  adulation  of  the  clergy  and 
prelates  is  most  painful.  ‘Humanly  speaking,’  he  says,  ‘the 
‘  country  leans  upon  them.  They  carry  on  its  commerce  between 
‘  earth  and  heaven,  betwt^tMi  time  and  eternity !’  M  e  wish  these 
reverend  merchants  were  friends  to  free-trade !  On  another 
occasion  he  observes,  *  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  immortal 
‘  interests  of  man  bring  the  clergy  of  the  land  before  us,  as  our 
‘  best  depiaulence  under  heaven  !'  He  admits,  even  with  respect  to 
our  prelates,  that  ‘  they  arc  made  out  of  the  common  clay  of  our 
‘  corrupt  nature  ;  and  ‘  that  they  are  clothed  with  its  infirmities 
two  discoveries,  which  ought  to  place  Mr.  R.  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  those,  who,  by  their  penetration  and  acumen,  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  best  friends  of  the  human  race.  He  clamours,  indeed, 
about  ‘  the  provision  for  the  clergy  being  scanty  enough and 
demands  fresh  national  grants  for  erecting  churches ;  but  he  could 
ha\e  informed  the  curate  of  Bransgore  that  without  clerical  zeal, 
ho\\e\er  large  may  be  the  accjuisitions  of  the  C’hurcli  in  brick 
^  ami  masonrv,  and  consecrated  space;  however  increased  innomi- 
^  nal  aiul  numerical  strength,  her  spiritual  bounds  will  remain  the 
>ame.  p.  I  Of).  All  education,  of  course,  he  supposes  should 
4>t  iuHe>sit\  be  in  the  hands  of  episcopally  ordained  priests  and 
deacons ;  provided  they  are  Protestants.  Our  bishops,  therefore, 
''ouhl  thu>  >ecome  the  "rand  schoolmasters  of  their  dioceses  ;  anil 
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albt*it  their  lordships  are  provided  with  such  ‘  scanty  *  incomes, 
we  lament  still  more  the  mental  prostration  of  a  hijrhly  educated 
and  clever  individual,  like  Mr.  Roberts,  when  he  could  allow  his 
pen  to  indite  the  following  hypocritical  and  grovelling  passage. 

‘  Of  the  dispensation  of  the  patronage  vested  in  the  episcopal  hench, 
it  hoconies  ns  to  speak  with  great  reverence.  It  must  he  supposed, 
that  when  theif  ])romote  to  the  j)astoral  cliarge,  they  are  guided  by  a 
scrupulous  and  devout  regard  to  the  good  of  souls  and  the  glory  of  the 

iros]>el  (►f  (iod  our  Saviour.  If  this  he  not  always  so, - let  a  feeling 

for  Iiuiuan  intirmity  throw  a  veil  over  the  act,  w  ith  a  charitable  h(»pe, 
that  it  is  a  case  as  rare  as  it  is  awful.’ — pp.  118,  1  ID. 

Now  our  author  by  this  time  must  he  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
having  spent  a  busy  and  not  unuseful  life  amidst  excellent  society 
at  the  fountain-heads  of  general  information.  His  evangelical 
principles  and  associations  could  never  have  sutlered  him  to  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  ei)iscopal  patronage  has  always 
constituted  one  of  the  ulcers  of  the  establishment, — that  bishops 
have  choked  their  sons,  sons-in-huv,  nephews,  cousins,  and 
llatterers,  with  the  choicest  preferments  in  the  land, — and  that 
catliedral  chapters  have  become  dens  of  thieves,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  wherever  the  longevity  of  worldly  prelates  has  given  them 
a  long  lease  of  their  dioceses, — from  the  devil!  How  can  a  pious 
person’s  sense  of  right  and  wrong  grow  so  thoroughly  mystified, 
as  to  cover  his  eyes  in  despair  under  the  mantle  of  charity,  because 
forsooth  the  criminal,  whom  his  own  heart  and  conscience  con¬ 
demn,  happens  to  wx'ar  lawn  sleeves  and  a  mitre  ?  Mr.  Nichol¬ 
son  is  far  more  candid,  when  on  the  same  subject,  he  says,  as  to 
the  members  of  his  hierarchy,  and  their  appointments  to  benefices ; 

‘  There  w  ill  not  be  w  anting  abundant  and  plausible  pretences  for 
‘  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  a  see  from  the  members  of  his  lord- 
‘  ship’s  kindred  or  dependents :  and  conscience  w  ill  perhaps  be 
‘  easily  satisfied,  if  there  be  not  on  the  part  of  these  individuals, 

‘  any  thing  w  hich  can  fairly  be  construed  into  positive  and  de- 
‘  cided  disqualification.  Thus  the  evil  w  ill  propagate  and  extend 
‘itself;  and  it  becomes  utterly  beyond  the  powers  of  human  cal- 
‘  eulation,  to  determine  the  amount  of  mischief  to  the  cause  of 
‘  (lod  and  his  church,  of  which  the  appointment  of  one  single  un- 
‘  suitable  individual  may  be  the  occasion.’ — p.  1^33.  We  had 
intended  to  extract  the  portrait  given  by  Mr.  Roberts  of  the 
\  oluntary  System,  as  also  another  passage,  in  which  with  wonder- 
hd  propriety,  he  adduces  a' precedent  from  heathenism  on  behalf 
ot  Religious  Establishments.  Rut  being  pressed  for  room,  we 
rather  hasten  to  cross-examine  so  notable  a  witness  as  to  their 
lailure  or  success  in  our  own  country.  Who,  for  instance,  can 
lail  to  feel  amazed  at  such  admissions  as  the  following : 

*  In  large  and  populous  parishes  under  the  superintendence  (►f  a 
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sin^K*  iiiinistiT,  soiiiet lines  brnkeii  ilnwii  with  his  jiurisli  diitii's,  soino- 
tiiiies  ill  in  health,  sninetimcs  worn  with  years  and  cares,  aUia^s  or 
nearly  always  most  inadtMjnately  maintained,  (! ! !)  ih^  yvent  inajorihj 
never  came  triihin  the  sound  of  the  yospely  and  the  spiritual  wants  ot  a 
j^reat  pniportiun  of  the  people  never  reach  the  ear  of  him  who  is 
ap|>ointed  to  minister  to  them.  These  cases  of  destitution  and  misery 
the  arm  of  the  church  is  too  short  to  rtach  !  Huberts,  p.  2H. 

‘  It  is  no  exajij^erated  statement  to  say,  that  the  greater  nnmher  of 
the  discourses  preached  to  the  people  of  this  land,  on  every  Lord  s  day, 
in  our  churches  (of  the  Establishment),  are  not  nnderstood  by  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  hearers  assembled  !’  p.  HH. 

‘  Out  of  the  bosom  of  our  own  Establishment,  and  out  of  the  midst 
of  our  academic  bowers,  have  men  arisen  speaking  the  same  perverse 
thinns  (with  the  Church  of  Home),  the  same  yrcat  swell iny  words  of 
vanity  /’  p.  HH. 

‘  Again, — the  (’hnrch  of  England  is  menaced  by  those  within  her 
pale,  who  are  for  pushing  her  claims  beyond  legitimate  and  sober 
iMMinds  ;  who  bring  her  t(M»  near  in  her  jiretensions  to  that  apostate 
church,  which  interposes  its  spiritual  sovereignty  between  (Jod’s  word 
and  (fod’s  pi*ople  ;  which  assumes  a  power  collateral  to  the  holy  records, 
whereby  it  is  made  of  none  effect  by  traditions.'  p.  Dl. 

*  The  Church  of  England  is  menaced,  more  than  menaciHl  liy  those 
of  her  own  ministers,  who  forgetting  whom  they  serve,  maintain  an 
uns])iritual  and  unclerical  commerce  with  the  world  alluding  to  their 
too  freipient  appearance  at  races,  balls,  and  theatres,  pp.  97, 

‘  The  Church  of  England  is  less  in  danger  from  the  want  of  ortho¬ 
doxy  of  opinions  in  her  ministers  than  from  the  want  of  a  spirituality 
substantiated  in  a  consistency  of  behaviour  !’  ‘  A  day  passed  at  any 

country  village  witlumt  particular  impiiry,  will  usually  let  the  stranger, 
if  he  is  an  observer  of  these  things,  into  the  secret  of  the  real  state  ot 
the  c;ise.  If  the  ])astoral  functi(»n  is  in  abeyance,'  (and  how  often  this 
is  the  case,  3Ir.  H.  has  shown  by  his  just  denunciation  of  those  intru- 
tlers  into  the  ministry  of  the  Establishment,  who  have  ‘  scarcely  so 
much  as  heard  whether  there  he  any  Holy  Ghost!  !'  p.  103)  Mheii 
the  misery,  pollution,  and  blasphemy  which  meet  him  at  every  turn, 
will  spetnlily  inform  him  of  that  fact  ;  and  how  well  the  authorized 
dispensiT  of  Cod's  wmd  and  sacraments  hunts,  shoots,  dances,  and 
denounct's  MetluKlism  and  saintship !’  pp.  104,  105. 

It  is  unhappy  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  sometimes  the  least 
symptom  of  spiritual  slii'y  the  smallest  movement  of  zeal  on  the  part  <ff 
a  parish  mini.ster,  brings  his  orthodoxy  into  question!*  p.  113.  lie 
alst»  atlinits  that  ‘  The  motives  which  liave  iiiHuenceil  the  appointment 
ot  our  bishops  have  sometimes  had  no  reference  to  aptitude  or  abilitif !' 

p.  12;>.  ‘  ^ 

Mr.  N it holson  reiterates  again  and  again  a  similar  concession  ; 
nit  lun  to  multiply  quotations,  we  may  perhaps  satisfy  our  readers 
with  the  lollowing,  as  a  sample  :  * 

‘  U  must  with  sorrow  Ik‘  admitted,  that  the  appointment  of  bishops  * 
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(the  last  italics  are  not  ours)  ‘  has  liitherto  becu  subjected  to  an  in¬ 
fluence  wbicb  has  tended  most  fa\ally  to  wither  up  the  s])irituality  of 
the  C’hurcb  of  Kiij^land.’  p.  15H.  In  consetpience  <>f  which,  an 
eusuiiu'  ]m[:e  contains  the  blasphemous  proj)osal,  that  ‘  We  see  not  how 
a  reinedv  is  to  he  provided  otherwise  than  by  conipletily  sen  riny  the 
appointment  of  l)ishops  from  all  connexion  with  worldly  politics,  and 
by  preventing  the  minister  of  State  from  at  all  interfering  in  the  deci- 
jjion.’  Nicholson,  p.  ird). 


'I'he  following  me  specimens  of  what  can  be  wrung  from  a 
reluctant  witness,  when  Truth  applies  the  question  to  his  con¬ 
science,  as  to  whether  a  religious  estahlishment  has  not  altogether 
failed  in  the  objects  for  which,  in  all  cliarity  we  must  imagine,  he 
would  admit  tliat  it  was  originally  instituted.  After  acknowledging 
that  few  have  been  the  bright  epochs  in  the  history  of  his  Church, 
when  her  clergy  have  been  ‘  j)ure,  heavenly-minded,  and  faithful 
‘men,’  p.  15,  he  thus  proceeds. 


‘  Is  it  not  a  painful  fact,  that  the  (nuirch  of  England  is  too  fre- 
ipicntlv  regarded  as  a  safe  refuge  for  those  wliose  supineness  (»f 
character  and  mediocrity  of  talent  debar  them  from  any  prospect  (»f 
otherwise  rising  to  distinction  ?’  ]).  2d.  ‘  It  is  imist  deeply  t(»  he 

deplored  that  the  sacred  ministry  of  (hul’s  word  should  he  the  only 
])rofession  in  which  ignorance  of  its  very  first  j>rinciples  is  tolerated.' 
|».  1(1.  ‘  There  would  be  little  dithculty  in  making  good  the  assertion, 

that  the  greatest  evil  under  which  the  C<hurch  has  groaned,  has  been 
the  want  of  a  spiritually-minded  and  devoted  clergy  in  all  her  j)arishes, 
a  clergy  sound  in  doctrine,  pure  in  life,  unworldly  in  spirit,  and  respect¬ 
able,  if  not  distinguished  for  intellect  and  learning.’  p.  7-* 


And  why  his  Church  has  thus  wanted  such  a  pasforate,  the 
honest-hearted  author  tells  us  with  a  candor  and  simplicity  more 
creditable  to  his  sincerity  than  his  logical  or  reasoning  powers  : 


‘  The  ])erformance  of  its  holy  duties  is  regarded  as  the  tenure,  by 
which  its  revenues  are  enjoyed,  in  a  manner  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
in  which  in  feudal  times  a  banmy  was  held  in  fief  from  the  crown  !’  p. 

‘  \\  e  are  free  t(»  confess - that  when  we  see  deplorable  igno¬ 

rance  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  a  tone  of  ministra¬ 
tions  directly  and  palpably  at  variance  with  the  formularies  and  articles 
of  the  Church,  we  are  naturally  led  to  impure  how  such  a  state  of 
things  can  exist,’ &c.  p.  105.  ‘A  family  living  is  often  a  family 
curse.  It  is  l(M)ked  upon  as  the  ])atrimonial  estate  <»f  a  junior  member, 
who  from  his  very  birth  is  destined,  whether  cpialified  or  unrpialitied, 
to  enjoy  its  tenqUing  emoluments.*  p.  124.  And  with  regard  to  the 
interference  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  neutrali/ing,  as  it  dot*s,  episcopal 
disci])liiie,  he  just  agrees  with  ourselves,  that  ‘  There  could  not  dawn  h 
brighter  or  more  auspicious  day  upon  the  Church  of  England,  than  that 
wherein  her  rights  and  privileges  should  be  delivered  from  this  usurped 
domination!'  p.  115. 
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Now  it  must  Ih*  carefully  reinembeivil  by  wbom  all  these  tilings 
bave  been  uttered,  composed,  aud  published;  and  we  heartily  bo|H* 
that  our  sagacious  friend  John  Search,  in  the  edition  ot  bis 
celebrated  piimpblet,  ‘  \^  bat  t  and  bo  says  it  ?  will  weave  into 
its  pajxes  not  a  few  ol  these  most  extraordinary  testimonies  at- 
forde(?  by  two  clerjrvnuMi  and  a  layman,  the  latter  an  elocpient 
well-informed  Sexa«ienariam  editor  for  years  of  the  British  Review, 

-  the  former  rising  into  the  development  ol  their  ecclesiastical 
honors, — and  all  three  the  applauded  authors  of  prize  essays, 
pres(*nted  with  four  hundred  guineas  by  the  (liristian  Influence 
Society;  half  of  this  ^oldi'ii  reward  having  been  paid  IVIr.  \\  il- 
herforce, — and  the  remainder  hein^  ecpially  divided  between  him 
of  the  lon^  robe,  and  the  rector  of  St.  Maurice  \\  inchester!  Me 
loV(‘  to  ht‘  ])articular  and  accurate  in  such  matters  ;  and  albeit  we 
do  not  think  that  Mr.  Koh(‘rts  will  ever  become  lord-chancellor, 
(»r  Messrs.  Wilherforce  and  Nicholson  ri<^ht  reverend  Fathers  in 
(  lod,  we  nevi‘rtheless  entreat  their  candid  attention  to  a  few  re¬ 
marks  simjiosted  hv  these  volnmes. 

We  have  often  Ihmmi  accused  ad  nauseam  of  an  intention  to 
overthrow  the  church  of  Faij^land,  or  at  all  events,  of  entertainin<r 
a  il(‘sire  to  do  so;  to  which  charges  we  haveajjain  anda^ai)!  ^iven 
a  respectful,  positive,  and  proved  denial.  Neither  ourselves,  nor 
Mr.  Binnev,  could  have  ever  asserted,  or  insinuated,  stronger 
thinj^s,  in  the  way  of  winded  words,  than  the  most  attached  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  establishment  are  daily  letting  out  of  their  mouths ; 
and  that  too  without  seemin*^  to  he  at  all  aware  of  it.  Mr. 
Nicholson,  in  his  prestait  Fssay  on  ‘  I'he  purity  of  the  Ministry 
‘  the  .streiiiith  of  tlu*  (Munch,’  involuntarily  demonstrates  that  her 
ministry  iu‘ver  can  he  pure,  nor  her  strength  made  ellective, 
whilst  she  maintains  her  existin<f  alliance  with  the  state.  He 
proposes,  therefore,  various  moditications  with  no  little  simplicity, 
the  only  dilference  between  which  and  our  own  oj)inions,  is  one 
of  de^^ree,  and  not  of  kind  :  that  is  to  say,  we  should  ^o  much  far¬ 
ther  than  he  does  in  the  same  direction  ;  acting  upon  those  ad¬ 
missions,  which  the  force  of  truth  is  daily  extorting  from  himself 
and  others  like  him ;  and  coming  boldly  to  the  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion.  From  that  conclusion,  however,  he  would  at  this  mo- 
nu*nt  recoil  with  horror.  I  he  ghost  of  his  own  consistency  would 
scare  him  into  such  hysterics,  that  his  prize-money  would  glide, 
guinea  after  guinea,  into  the  pinkets  of  some  sapient  son  of  Kscu- 
lapius,  before  his  locks  covdd  he  sulliciently  combed  down  either 
ioY  tht*  weight  ot  a  mitre,  or  the  venerable  caulitlower  of  an  arch- 
deac(»n  !  All  this  lack  of  logic  is  very  curious,  hut  it  not  the  less 
certainly  exists.  MMie  rector  of  St.  Maurice,  after  all  which  we 
ha\e  cited,  and  muc'h  more',  which  we  have  not  citc*d,  arrives  at 
no  othcT  con\  iction,  than  that  ‘the  established  church  is  the  only 
apparatus  at  present  existing  tor  the  moral  and  religious  amelior- 
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*a(io!i  of  llie  people!’  In  fact,  the  evils  apparent  for  one  minute 
h\  all,  or  something;  like  all  their  atrocioiisness,  pass  away  from 
his  mind  before  the  lapse  of  the  next,  into  utter  oblivion.  'Fhe 
worthy  presbyter  can  see  with  but  one  eye  at  a  time;  simply  be¬ 
cause  his  own  spiritmil  vision  is  intluenced  by  a  conjunction  of 
thiuifs  earthly  with  things  heavenly,— the  adulterous  connexion 
of  the  bride  of  Christ  with  a  political  government, — that  most  ma- 
liiiuaut  alliance,  which  confounds  in  the  same  system  episcopacy 
with  prelacy,  and  blends  tithes,  priests,  and  deacons,  congrega¬ 
tions,  parishes,  patronage,  discipline,  and  licentiousness,  into  a 
ca>nijeries  of  contradictory  varieties.  W  e  ap*ee  with  him  indeed 
in  another  of  his  inferences,  that  ‘  it  would  be  of  no  practical  uti- 
‘  lity  to  discuss  the  various  schemes,  which  have  been  suggested 
‘  for  re-modellin*;  the  present  system.’  p.  15!). 

Wv  therefore  repeat  the  assertion,  that  for  the  advantage  of  all 
parties  concerned,  the  separation  between  church  and  state  must 
ultimately  be  achieved.  Until  this  shall  be  accomplished,  we 
imagine  that  little  or  nothing  can  ever  be  done  as  respects  ])er- 
mamait  improvement.  W’e  cordially  wish  aiul  pray  for  the  welfare 
of  the  episcopal  church,  as  we  do  that  of  every  other  church.  We 
have  our  own  predilections,  and  let  all  others  enjoy  theirs.  Let 
divine  love  be  the  universe  of  unity;  with  all  the  several  planets 
rolling  in  their  respective  orbits  round  the  sun  of  righteousness, 
but  in  order  to  realize  such  a  state  of  felicity,  there  must  be  no 
princij)le  admitted  of  variance,  emulation,  and  strife;  and  all  these 
are  insej)arable  from  the  existence  of  an  establishment.  Our 
(‘ssayists  wish  that  kings  should  be  nursing  fathers,  and  (jneens 
nursing  mothers  to  the  fold  of  the  Uedeemer, — and  so  do  we;  but 
for  that  very  reason  we  protest  against  a  system  which  of  necessity 
pitches  upon  one  favorite  object  to  the  exclusion,  or  at  least  the 
depression  of  the  rest.  That  such  has  been  the  case  in  our  own 
helov(‘d  count rv,  must  be  obvious  to  every  candid  and  observing 


mind.  'The  episcopal  churcb  here  has  been  invested  with  an  an¬ 
nual  endowment  amounting  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  im¬ 
perial  revenues  of  all  the  Russias !  Recent  enactments  are  so 


facilitating  her  receipt  of  this  enormous  income,  that  the  clergy 
will  soon  be  enjoying  their  stipends,  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
thriving  merchant  draws  a  check  upon  his  banker,  and  with  as 
little  odium.  Do  these  petted  preachers  of  the  gospel  want 
coaxing  or  stroking  ? — why  then  both  government  and  parliament 
both  coax  and  stroke  them  with  the  most  tender  of  all  imaginable 
touches.  Do  they  want  power  or  titles? — neither  can  be  said  to 
he  w  ithheld ;  their  feet  are  upon  the  shoulders,  if  not  the  necks 
of  other  churches  ;  and  their  hierarchy  is  a  ladder  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  regulated  in  a  sonorous  and  ascending  scale,  from  Ins 
reverence  the  curate  of  a  hamlet  up  to  bis  grace  William,  by  di¬ 
vine  )>rovidence,  archbishop  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
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abiiU*  in  castles  ami  palaci  s,  .  the  tlumsamls  ot  tlu  n 

cl,  rua\  8u\.jocts  " have  asked  and  obtained,  l  ie 

monies  in  times  past.  Mt  •„veiHo%vin*j  cotiers  durinsi  tlit 

milional  f-rants  poured  in  national  debts  ot  some 

airrent  eeiitiiry  alone,  7‘‘'  '*  V  ^  'aitios,  and  have  enciiinbered 

of  tbe  (lernian  independint  p  1  •  with  inconvenient 

.noretban  one  •''|\7'''!'TicumT  can  «e  listen  to  com- 
omileiiee!  =‘l’ '‘‘j'"  overt v  front  the  very  parties  ^vdio 

oliints  about  scantiness  1  j  One  of  tlic  writers  of  tl  e 

Live  been  tints  j  'evv  curate  of  Bratissorc,  lor  aitfibl 

( )xford  tracts,  perliaps  tin  \  .  .„„,nent  that  ‘the  bishops 
we  know  to  tbe  contrary,  bitili  s  .  ‘  j|,oir  ‘  wUnessing  Clirist 

•  and  suffering  lor  Unit .  -  latter,  the  winning  wlitntpir 

these  p  lints;  but  with  regatd  to  ,  ,o  be  lost:  ‘  Hie 

;;::n,f’sted  it.  the  of  their  being  onr 

'  snllerings  ol  the  .  undergone  tins  trial  in  eut  y 

‘  living  apostles.  I  be  ns  i  s  .  j  ^  m^rseented,  so  have 

•  theif  ever  been,  ,  ivert  it),  nuiy  come  aj^ain. 

*,,a'swora.  'rhat  t.mc  l^enly  to  rage,  cer- 

•  nav,  sneb  Inne  .ilrt  at  y  ’i  '~  ‘  to  ort'oare  for  iiersecntion  ,  it 

•  .treat  men  of  the  earth  told  tbem  11 ;  j  ^l,o  gnmniotis. 

.  is  not  so  very  long  f  ^  n  " ’"Ir^i^TbcnT  on  destroying 

•  and  fnrtottsly  attacked  tlici  ,  •  ^  j-ven 

.  all  parts  ot  the  J^‘:,;,i;;-vos\>f  Christ  (the 

•in  this  '7i,,.ir  ,acrld  possessions,  and  degnuled 

‘  hishop^  are  spoded  ot  tluir  ,a  ^  ^  ^  Magnihcenl 

•  from  their  civil  dignities  .  T  J''  of'tlie  nineteentb  cen- 

no  doiibt  will  be  '1“; ‘‘l’'f.'"  ■  •.  of  suferers,  and 

tnry ,  compared  with  Uollandists  will  be  but 

extent  ot  suflenng,  tlu  i  >  nre^ent  ainiahle  metro- 

as  so  manv  plaustra  -''-^r^Z^-slir ^^11^  liaving  volnn- 
^H.^Han  will  ol  eonrst  ^.,.j,ei  public  opinion),  and 

tarily  ftbat  is.  throng  i  .  j.,„„l„„n.„ts  of  all  bis  successors. 

I  with  bis  own  bands,  cut  d  tifteen  tliousand 

n,  ,lto  beggarly  and  starving  a  o«  ^  'y^  salaries 

i  jMimids  wr  annum  ;  i  *  ,„n  times  the  revenue  ol 

\  of  two  'inmdred  enrates.-tnore  than  ten  n  us  e  ^  . 

I  .  /•  i.  ...tr'iireb  of  tbe  V.asI,  governing  as  ttiat  tccu.i 

I  '  ;[lu  n.  lU  ns  o  m  s.-and  atnit  three  times  the  amount  ol 

I  '•>  ''"F. » 
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l  itual  father  of  a  huiulretl  niillions, — anil  obeyed,  if  not  almost 
adored,  from  Reloium  and  Ireland,  to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and 
tlie  snows  of  the  Andes  ! 

And  can  we  imagine  that  such  a  state  of  things  will  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue?  Is  injustice  to  be  transubstantiated  into 
immortality  ?  Is  it  not  evident  at  this  moment  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  is  a  house  divided  against  itself, — tliat  the  fissure  is 
visibly  running  up  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  building, 

_ anj  that  therefore,  apart  from  its  inherent  unrighteousness,  the 

structure  cannot  be  expected,  for  a  much  longer  term,  to  stanil  ^ 
Were  there  even  no  wliirlwind  gathering,  it  would  come  down  in 
time  from  its  own  dividing  weight,  and  conseipient  weakness.  Hut 
the  firmament  frowns  upon  it  ;  the  horizon  gleams  with  the 
Hashes  of  that  tempest  which  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  'I'hi' 
longest  and  dullest  ears  of  the  veriest  dolt,  issuing  forth  from  his 
rectory  to  follow  the  fox-hounds,  are  pricked  up  and  set  towards 
that  quarter,  whence  he  hears,  or  seems  to  hear,  not  a  few  mur¬ 
murs  of  rumbling  distant  thunder  ;  about  which  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  resolves  to  consult  his  diocesan,  when  next  he  dines  at 
the  palace  !  'rhe  very  farmers,  who  make  the  main  of  their  cal¬ 
culations  upon  their  fingers,  feel  that  sulphur  is  in  the  air, — that 
changes  of  some  sort  or  other  are  imminent, — and  that  the  signi¬ 
ficant  nods  and  winks  and  gestures,  exchanged  on  market  days, 
begin  really  to  mean  something.  Meanwhile,  before  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  shall  have  elapsed,  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  ehureh  oi 
Kngland  will  have  all  enrolled  themselves  under  one  of  two  par¬ 
ties,  which  we  w'ill  denominate  for  the  sake  of  conviMuence,  the 
Orthodox,  and  the  Evangelicals. 

'I'he  former  of  these,  since  the  restoration,  and  until  of  late 
years,  might  for  the  most  part  have  been  characterized  as  slum- 
herers  and  sleepers.  A  profligate  monarch,  and  his  ministers,  had 
merely  asked  the  fair  trees  of  the  forest  to  give  them  a  handle  for 
their  axe  ;  but  wdien  once  that  was  obtained,  prostrate  they  were 
all  laid  at  the  feet  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Orthodox 
men  were  then  installed  into  warm  vicarages,  fat  rectories,  and 
the  rich  dignities  distributed  by  the  crow  n.  Charles  the  Second 
proved  himself  in  all  respects  the  lord  of  misrule  ;  and  the  more 
respectable  of  reverend  loyalists  soon  found  out  to  their  cost,  that 
preferment  went  rather  by  kissing  than  merit.  Isaac  Harrow’ 
stood  not  alone  in  the  bitterness  ot‘  his  disaj)pointment,  so  happily 
expressed  in  his  witty  lines — 

Te  magis  optavit  reditunim,  Carole,  nemo, 

Et  nemo  sensit  to  re(lii>sj  minus  ! 

The  consecpience  was,  that  whilst  the  church  of  Emglaiid 
canonized  their  royal  martyr,  and  thanked  (jod,  in  a  ])ublic  and 
IHjnnanent  service,  for  his  successor,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
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Josiah  or  a  Jehoshaphat,  instead  of  an  Ahah, — providence  re¬ 
buked  their  nuK-kery,  and  in  f^ivin^  them  their  heart's  desire,  sent 
leanness  withal  into  their  souls.  'I'he  revolution  a  little  roused 
them  from  their  lethar^7  ;  hut  the  somewhat  better  eler^ry  of  Kin^ 

W  illiam's  days  were  succeeded  by  the  learned  l.atitudinarians, 
with  such  men  as  Hoadley  and  Jortin  ;  so  that  whilst  the  ('ou- 
vocation  became  sutfocated  amidst  the  dust  of  the  Ihiuiiorian 
controversy,  the  church  lost  all  her  means  for  enforcing  l  ither 
reform  or  discipline  ;  nor  did  au^dit  disturb  the  profundity  of  her 
repose,  except  those  occasional  alarms,  which  M(*thodisui  sounded 
through  the  land.  For  «fenerations,  the  episcopal  ]>astorate  re¬ 
mained,  to  all  intents  and  purposi‘s,  a  well-fed  pack  ol  dumhdoifs, 
luah  in  Kiijfland  and  Ireland.  Nonconformity  multiplied  from 
Herwick-on-Tweed  to  the  I^and’s  h'md ;  and  po})ery  from  ('api* 
(’lear  to  the  (iiant's  ('auseway.  Hie  compulsory  principle  only 
acted  upon  the  pockets  or  threes  of  the  Hock,  w  hose  nominal  pro- 
Itrtors  and  instructors  wrre  to  he  paid,  whether  they  pr(‘aclu*d  or 
otherwise.  Il(‘nce  a  thick  darkness  overspread  the  ])eople;  (‘Xce]>t 
where  the  blessing'  of  (lod,  on  a  voluntary  system,  ])ointi*d  to  the 
cross  of  ('hrisi,  with  its  forsaken  fountains  of  salvation;  or  raised 
up  here  aiul  thinr  such  persecuted  exceptions,  amongst  the*  epis¬ 
copal  clerfiy,  as  Vimu,  Komaine,  and  Newton.  'These  holy  nuMi, 
or  such  as  these,  became  the  instruments  for  promotiu'jj  a  revival, 
and  calling  down  the  sw  eet  inlluence  of  the  Paraclete  upon  a  larp*, 
and,  thank  (lod!  an  increasing,  section  of  their  own  church.  A 
movement  took  place  upon  tlu*  surface*  of  tliose  waters,  which  had 
be‘en  so  lon*^  stagnant  ;  wliilst  as  years  ^Tuh'd  away,  another  sort 
of  seed  he'fjan  also  to  m‘nninate,  from  certain  I'cstiifia  vuiloniw, 
which  the  istahlishment,  wluai  it  broke  oll  lVom  l{ome,  had  faih'd 
to  extirpate  Irom  her  bosom.  ( )rlhodoxy  itseli  had  indc'ed  Ix'conic 
touched  with  C(‘h*stial  lift* ;  but  thouirh  it  (piickened  into  some¬ 
thing  like  the  desired  vitality,  that  vitality  assunual  peculiar  forne-. 
more  esperially  tlu>se  of  an  attaclmu'nt  to  e\t(*rnal  rit(‘s  and  obser¬ 
vances,  which  rather  reiuU‘red  its  adhere'Uts  followers  of‘ Arcldiishop 
Laud,  than  cordial  friends  to  s]>iritual  religion.  'Tlu‘y  were.no  doubt, 
exci'llcut  aim  consciemious  persons  in  their  own  way  ;  hut  tlu'ir 
views  ill  the  cardinal  ihictrines  of  justiheation,  sanctilication,  am! 
rejieneration,  were  far  from  beinjr  clear  or  scriptural.  Knox  and 
tiebb  emer«»t*d  tnnn  this  .school  ;  evincing  as  they  also  diil  jj;reat 
learning,  with  a  vast  ranjit*  of  oriirinal  rellection,  and  considerable 
|H*rsonal  pic*ty.  I  heir  works,  howiwt*!',  we  an*  p(‘rsuadi*d,  formed 
the  precursors  of  the  present  Oriel  party  at  Oxford;  whosi*  doc¬ 
trines  and  tracts  art*  now  tlyini;  through  so  many  dioceses ;  and 
whilst*  warciiesaml  w'atchwiinis  will  sunmiiin  in  the  approachinic 
crisis,  every  cleriiyman  ami  layman  tti  their  standanls,  with  the 
t*xceptiiin  ol  thosi*  ahme,  wlm  shall  remain  raimt'tl  amoimst  tin' 
I’.vaimelicals. 
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'rhese  last  were  at  one  time  the  very  salt  of  the  ehurch  of 
I'n^ilaiul ;  altliough  we  fear,  that  with  individual  reservations,  they 
are  rapidly  losinjf  their  savour.  As  an  enormous  section,  for  such 
(hey  have  now  become,  of  the  Protestant  episcopalian  body,  they 
have  declined  in  practical  jueachin^  and  practical  holiness,  thou<jh 
in  mimhers  they  have  increased  and  multiplied.  We  speak  ad¬ 
visedly  on  this  point,  and  with  no  other  sensations  than  those  of 
real  sorrow.  But  the  state  of  the  case  is  palpable  and  evident, 
riie  thinking,  lesjKCtahle,  aiul  religious  portion  of  the  community 
is  he^iimiu"  to  weijih  their  pretensions  in  the  balance,  and  find 
(hem  wanting.  ^Ien,  and  even  some  of  their  own  members,  are 
becoming  startled  at  the  fact,  that  tlieir  Oxford  opponents  are 
proving  them  to  be  most  inconsistent  children  of  the  church  of 
Kiigland  !  'faking  rather  liberally  the  evangelical  clergy  at  about 
three  thousand,  this  s(juadron  of  priests  and  deacons  appears  before 
the  world,  as  having  sworn  and  subscribed  in  the  most  solemn 
maimer  to  all  and  every  word  and  thing  in  the  Book  of  ('ommoii 
Prayer  contained,  together  with  the  Psalter,  Ordination,  Conse¬ 
cration,  and  Occasional  Services;  and  yet  these  very  persons, 
pluming  themselves  upon  being  more  serious  than  the  rest  oi‘ 
their  brethren,  after  giving  this  ex  animo  assent  and  conscnty  do 
not  hold, — do  not  believe, — and  do  constantly  preach  against  se¬ 
veral  of  the  doctrines,  matters,  and  things,  to  which,  on  being  or¬ 
dained,  they  thus  avowed  their  adherence.  Ibiptismal  regenera¬ 
tion,  the  Absolution  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  'rrausmis- 
sion  of  the  Holy  (j host  from  the  bishop  to  a  priest,  conferring 
upon  him  the  express  power  of  forgiving  sins,  the  Consubstautiation 
of  the  catechism  and  communion  service,  the  use  of  the  apocrypha, 
with  the  language  of  parts  in  the  four  occasional  services,  and 
some  other  points,  are  all  instances  of  what  we  allude  to.  Some 
have  said,  on  being  pressed,  that  the  sixth  article  helps  them  out 
of  the  dilemma,  ‘  nothing  but  what  is  read  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
‘  proved  thereby,  being  re(juired  of  any  man  as  an  artiele  of  faith;’ 
and  if  gentlemen  can  scpieeze  their  consciences  through  this  loop¬ 
hole,  so  as  to  go  on  using  a  ritual  in  baptism  at  the  font,  which 
Irom  the  pulpit,  they  in  etlect  preach  against, — we  rejoic(‘,  and 
wish  them  joy  of  their  ingenuity.  Mankind  at  large,  however, 
will  not  be  able,  and  are  not,  to  discern  these  microscopic  nice¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  even  appears  to  ourselves,  that  they  straighten  the 
entrance  into  the  sanctuary  of  (iod  to  a  passage  narrower  than  a 
nutshell, — if  indeed  it  be  not  more  like  its  maggot-hole !  ]>y 

practices  of  this  sort,  we  repeat  it,  the  evangelical  ministry  of  tlu* 
church  ot  kaiglaud,  are  gradually  losing  much  of  that  respect,  with 
which  they  were  not  long  since  regauled.  fhey  positively  rave 
against  the  Puseyites ;  whilst  they  in  their  turn,  manifest  a  much 
better  temper,  display  infinite  stores  of  logic  and  learning,  and 
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ii|)on  the  arnm  oC  mere  ar<;uiiieiil,  are  thrashiim  and  exmwin  .1 
><.<>.•  evan^relicals  who  provoked  them  to  the  co”.test  everv  T'  "i‘ 
heir  lives.  The  Oxonians,  moreover,  have  m  lered  ,  o  L^'^’  " 

4^  -'si 

<‘lu.reh  of^vl,icl,  t  rS-ll  si  n  of^S^ 

•»a>  not  merely  snrvivr  •  an  W  n 
•><«  will  pnihahly  bee  . mi  d  tft  o 

'•'at  very  -sen.-  r  l  K,.'  '  T  "'  “  ‘'"-ouffl 

plate  the  ex  S'ne v  of  d  !  ‘-o-tein- 

direetion  than  sneh’n  n-i  ^  '‘‘"“e  ,  ffoino  vastly  lurther  in  tliis 

‘••rca-,  Jloherts,  ami  Nieholson.  But  them  li.r  d.i  •  i 
reason,  on  aceonnt  of  this  v..  ,  •  •  •'  I  ‘  “'I'ntical 

K«-lieals  of  the  Beeord  hale  their  ^  ‘>>juria  forinec,  the  evan- 

an  allianee  olK  nsiv.-  .r  ’  •  ""aO’ly  entered 

religious  estahlishmenis'  ‘  |t  eloat"'’’'*^  ‘  ,"P'"’''’‘‘'’«  "f 

•■  raser,-alas  !  how  V  ei.  It  f  •  T'*  "1  laudations  of 

lishmen,  or  a  legion  of  l>od  .  i'  '  *  authors  Seotchmen  or  lin'f- 

tor  loaves  and  hilhes,— for  thrmea\'*  deo'’*'‘-'‘f ’’‘'i 
frantic  at  tlio  Society  for  nrnm  r  !  It  has  "rowii 

•slaMihl  iina.rinc  fh>i  ^ts  I^^'ji^nous  Equality;  and  we 

•‘‘‘■^inalOhefrerimJ^Ti^^'^^^^^^^  "^''v  lustitn- 

ot  Knoland  many  yards  froori?  '  "'‘^'‘><1  iheehiirch 

d»/e.rof  her  ea  he  |  it  .  ,'n  'r"'""’  ‘!'  W'd  at  leas,  a 

.alitor !  "P""  corns  of  the  disconsolate 

.l.•.‘p^y  an  anlaff.miit'  vtasToim  'cll  how 

and  tile  cries  from  the  Bed  I  ioo  'i'  I'l?  uiitraireous  roarini;; 
tl.al  the  stones.  They  .,re\iof  ?  ^“'cct,  must  have  si.ar- 

dismay,  oceasionallv  hut  ill  eoneeale'n  '*^'  .‘‘.‘’“^'‘''  "ation  and 

the  hyena.  But’  let  all  this  ,  .  •"  '"“"““''""fl  like  the  lau}rh 

f>>  •'<lunv  that  the  Uvo  m  '^  ‘'J"-  '«'.siness  is  o.dy 

lans.  and  the  evanoelie  ds  of  nv  lucludiufr  the  Oxon- 

"cutiy  .iweii  tooy„;;;;'v,r;;;;  a.  p'-'-na- 

those  two  feline  combatants  eonid  I  *  ‘‘^'aldishment,  than 

a-*  the  Irish  orator  iimie  s  i  1'  /  '  "age,  who, 

.'■u;  another  from  tlu>  extremitv  -f  ‘Icvoured 

'';l'>'<t‘‘rs.  This  intcTnarrirVe  I  'la' 

<ir.-umslanees.  will  „ork  one  of  d„ri''''‘''^f' ""  external 

•»  ^  <lt'stiny  of  iiiijjjjjj  VIl  nh  **”^^*^y  changes,  which 

. . . .  '"...I  . .  "I...  i. ... 

■>  <^1(1010,  seem  to  us  like 
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so  many  efforts  thrown  away.  And  we  shall  conclude  this  paper 
by  just  briefly  glancing  at  what  mo<lerate  and  reasonable  and  rc- 
li<rious  men  may  shortly  be  called  upon  to  look  to. 

^Whenever  the  proper  time  shall  have  arrived,  three  or  four  Acts 
of  Parliament  will  be  necessary  in  the  process.  Sujiposing  the 
abolition  of  church  rates  accomplished,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  as 
well  as  that  which  re-seated  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
need  simply  be  repealed.  With  regard  to  the  property  of  the 
church  of  England,  let  no  life  or  vested  interests  be  disturbed 
without  compensation, — that  compensation  to  be  afforded  from  a 
fund  which  is  close  at  hand.  When  the  tithe-commutation  is 
completed,  let  a  plan  of  redemption  by  landlords,  at  a  fair  number 
of  years’  purchase  be  enforced,  the  price  to  be  received  by  a  board 
of  Commissioners  responsible  to  parliament;  or  perhaps  the 
Commissioners  for  w'oods  and  forests  might  answer  the  purpose, 
'faking  the  redemption  at  an  average  of  fifteen  years,  and  the 
com|K'nsation  at  an  average  of  ten  years’  purchase,  the  tithe-payers 
of  four  millions  sterling  per  annum,  would,  at  the  cost  of  sixty 
millions,  to  be  advanced  by  proprietors  of  the  first  estate  in  fee, 
release  the  entire  landed  interest  of  this  realm  from  the  obnoxious 
burden  altogether ;  out  of  which  amount  two-thirds  might  be  paid 
to  the  owners  of  patronage  as  an  ample  compensation.  The 
existing  incumbents  we  would  allow  to  die  off  quietly  ;  and  the 
whole  process  indeed  might  be  spread  over  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
term  of  years,  through  a  system  which  should  require  the  redemp¬ 
tion  money  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  four,  six,  or  eight  successive 
instalments.  After  all  was  done,  it  is  clear  there  w’ould  remain 
the  surplus  of  one  third,  or  about  twenty  millions  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board,  which  might  be  invested  for  ever  in  the  consols,  as 
the  fund  for  a  vast  scheme  of  National  Education  upon  religious 
principles  ;  providing  for  primary,  middle,  and  normal  schools  in 
every  parish,  town,  and  county-towni  of  the  kingdom. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  this  project  is  hastily  throwm  out 
and  based  upon  spoliation,  inasmuch  as  many  details  would  have 
to  be  considered,  and  the  difference  between  the  redemption  and 
compensation  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  abstracting  a  third  of 
Its  value  from  church  property, — our  answer  is  as  follow's.  We 
arc  not  contending  for  any  private  project  of  our  own,  nor  do  we 
mention  the  outlines  of  our  plan  w  ith  any  other  view  than  to  show' 
that  something  of  this  sort,  more  elaborately  laid  dow  n  perhaps, 
might  be  carried  into  effect,  to  cut  asunder  that  accursed  though 
golden  chain,  which  binds  the  episcopal  church,  as  a  nominal 
partner,  but  a  real  prisoner,  to  the  Kingdom  of  this  world  !  With 
regard  to  the  grayer  topic  of  abstraction,  we  must  remind  our 
episcopalian  friends^  that  after  all,  the  property  of  their  church  is 
held,  in  one  point  of  view  at  least,  as  a  stipend  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  duties,  for  which  certain  (|ualifications  are  ]>re- 
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scribed  and  required.  We  are  ready  further  to  maintain  that  the 
title  to  this  sti|K‘nd  is  a  mere  parliamentary  one ;  and  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  any  reasonable  religious  establishment  whatsoever,  holding 
the  w  hole  ecclesiastical  property  of  any  country,  must  be  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  religious  necessities  of  that  country.  Now  this  part 
of  its  obligation  the  Church  of  England  acknowledges  itself 
unecpial  to  |Kuform,  or  else  w  hy  such  demands  and  lamentations, 
as  are  contained  in  these  and  other  volumes;  and  therefore  it  cannot 
with  any  fairness  find  fault  with  a  plan,  which,  w  hilst  it  contemplates 
compensation  on  the  one  hand,  also  aims  on  the  other  to  supply  her 
admitted  lack  of  service.  In  Ireland,  the  principle  of  appropriation 
has  been  recognised  by  two  parliaments;  and  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  bishoprics,  as  well  as  an  extinction  of  twenty-five  per  cent¬ 
um  of  the  entire  tithe-income  of  that  island,  have  been  acceded  to  by 
all  parties,  ’fhe  settlement  of  a  complicated  question  is  the  knotty 
point  to  be  dealt  w  ith ;  and  w  hilst  we  would  close  our  eyes  or  ears 
to  no  suggestions,  provided  they  are  properly  supported,  let  them 
come  from  whatever  (piarter  they  may,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  some  arrangement,  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  we  have  now 
ventured  to  mention,  may  compose  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and 
extend  the  olive-branch  of  peace  and  union  even  to  our  bitterest 
adversaries. 


Art.  II.  The  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  F.nglaml, 
from  the  Reformation  under  llmry  VIII.  By  Thomas  Piuce, 
D.l).  In  two  volumes.  V^ul.  II.  London:  Ball. 

^pilE  period  of  English  history  which  is  treated  of  in  this 
volume*  is  both  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  important 
in  all  the  British  annals  ;  and  W’c  deeply  regret  that  circum- 
stiinces  well  known  by  our  readers  make  it  impossible  for  ns  to 
speak  as  we  wish  coneerning  the  w’ay  in  whicli  the  author  has 
executed  his  task.  Delicacy  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  to  notice 
two  or  three  of  the  most  prominent  topics  treated  of  in  tlie  volume, 
and  j)rescnt  our  readers  with  Dr.  Price’s  method  of  dealing  w’ith 
them. 

T  he  Stuart  dvnasty  in  England  is  the  record  of  despotism  in 
almost  all  its  various  grades  of  infatuation  and  crime;  and  this  ill- 
fated  race  appear  to  have  been  exalted  and  depressed  as  if  on 
purpose  to  turnish  a  lesson  .to  monarchs  on  the  impolicy^  and 
danger  of  a  headstrong  opposition  to  public  opinion.  The  ancient 


•  Tho  writer  of  this  article  thinks  it  proper  to  state,  that  this  second 
volume  has  been  entrusted  to  the  reviewer  of  the  first,  under  a  former 
dynast}*  of  the  Kclcctic  ;  and  that  he  was  then,  and  is  now,  personally  un¬ 
known  to  Pr.  rricc. 
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adage,  tlmt  God  first  afflicts  him  with  loss  of  reason  whom  he 
intends  to  destroy,”  M’as  never  more  remarkably  exemplified  than 
in  these  royal  fools  and  knaves.  The  first  James  was  a  mixture 
of  tlie  buffoon  and  the  pedant,  who  was  afflicted  M’ith  a  love  of 
learning  which  he  was  able  to  turn  to  no  earthly  use ;  but  which 
served  only  to  render  him  more  ridiculous.  iConsense  in  ])lain 
English  or  broad  Scotch  is  sufflciently  contemptible ;  but  when 
clothed  in  sonorous  T^atin  or  Greek,  it  becomes  intolerably  dis¬ 
gusting.  The  first  Charles  was  a  compound  of  the  madman  and 
the  hypocrite.  Blind  to  the  plainest  signs  of  the  times,  which  it 
required  but  an  ordinary  sagacity  to  decipher,  he  carried  his 
principles  of  arbitrary  government  beyond  the  limit  at  which  a 
much-enduring  people  could  bear  them;  equivocating  with  his 
parliaments,  and  violating  every  solemn  pledge,  till  he  fell  a 
m.artyr  to  his  own  duplicity.  C’liarles  the  Second  W’as  a  being 
more  deeply  contemptible  and  more  criminal  than  his  father, 
but  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  his  lather’s  violent  end. 
Notwithstiinding  his  wdt,  his  folly  w’as  so  deep-seated  that  no 
reverses  of  fortune  could  teach  him  wdsdom,  no  afflictions  could 
mend  him.  Though  brayed  in  the  mortar  till  both  mortar  and 
pestle  were  worn  out,  his  folly  came  forth  from  tlie  long  attrition 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  grain.  And,  concluding  the  series, 
his  brother  James  ascended  the  throne  to  exhibit  the  folly  and 
madness  of  the  race  in  a  new  type ;  and,  after  having  reached  the 
climax  of  royal  infatuation,  the  insane  bigot  fled  from  his  king¬ 
dom,  deserted  by  all  his  dearest  friends  and  relations,  and  pursued 
by  the  indignant  groans  of  an  exasperated  people.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  ex])ulsion  of  the  Stuarts  from  Great  Britain  forms 
the  most  glorious  epoch  in  our  history. 

The  iron  rule  of  the  Tudors  had  seemed  to  prepare  the  nation 
for  a  blind  submission  to  absolute  authority.  But  Elizabeth  had 
in  her  latter  years  grasped  the  sceptre  with  a  feebler  hand ;  vari¬ 
ous  indications  had  appeared  of  an  aroused  state  of  the  public 
mind,  especially  on  religious  subjects ;  and  the  character  of  the 
now  reigning  family  was  too  imbecile  to  ciirry  into  effect  their 
own  princijMcs  of  kingcraft.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Stuart 
dyni^ty  exhibited  a  perpetual  struggle  of  despotism  with  public 
opinion,  in  which  liberal  opinions  were  victorious;  and  tlie  history 
of  religion  during  this  period  is  inextricably  intermingled  with 
the  strife  of  politics  and  with  civil  wars. 

The  most  prominent  characters  on  the  royal  side,  during  the 
wly  part  of  Charles’s  reign,  were  \Ventw(»rth,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Strafford,  and  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These 
both  became  victims  of  their  ow’ii  policy ;  and  their  melancholy 
fete  has  attracted  the  pity  of  later  generations,  for  which  they  arc 
Indebted  rather  to  the  prejudices  and  misrepresentiitions  of  their 
historians,  than  to  their  own  merits.  If  noble  intellect  alone 
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could  command  admiration  and  esteem,  Stralford  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  great  and  estimable  character ;  but  Laud,  with  the  to¬ 
tal  absence  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  has  not  even  greatness  of 
mind  to  recommend  him.  With  nothing  dignified  or  coinmamling 
to  grace  his  high  station,  without  common  sagiicity  or  prudence 
to  direct  him  in  his  dangerous  course,  he  endeavoured  to  veil  his 
littleness  by  a  pompous  and  ludicrous  assumption  wliich  is  always 
easily  detected  and  despised.  His  character  is  traced  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  age  in  dark  and  terrible  lines,  which  can  be  mistaken 
oidy  by  the  most  ignorant  or  the  most  bij^otted  readers.  \  et  this 
wretched  man,  the  curse  of  his  country,  the  main  cause  of  those 
civil  convulsions  which  overturned  the  throne  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  buried  the  monarch  in  their  ruins;  this  most  wretched 
and  unchristian  bishop  has  even  in  the  present  day  his  defenders 
and  eulogists. 

One  great  object  of  this  prelate  was  to  introduce  a  semi-nopisli 
form  of  worship,  and  to  restore  a  large  ]iortion  ot  the  absurd  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Komish  church.  His  temper  also  was  sanguinary  ; 
and  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  presided  in  the  Stiir-chamber,  and 
the  Court  of  High  C'ommission,  he  emulated  the  cold-blooded 
cruelty  of  an  iiupiisitor.  As  the  principles  of  Laud  have  been 
revived  in  our  ow  n  times  among  the  Oxford  divines,  a  brief  review 
of  his  conduct  cannot  be  unseasonable.  The  follow  ing  extract 
from  Dr.  Price  w  ill  present  him  to  the  life. 

‘  The  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  in  London,  having  undergone 
repairs,  the  fidlowing  absurd  and  disgusting  ceremonies  were  j)ractised 
at  its  consecration.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1630-1,  Laud  having 
approached  the  western  dinir  of  the  church,  some  who  were  appointed 
to  that  otfice,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ‘  Open,  open,  ye  everlasting 
d(M»rs,  that  the  King  of  glory  may  enter  in  when  the  doors  immedi¬ 
ately  tlew'  open  ;  and,  the  bishop  and  attendants  entering.  Laud  fell 
on  his  knot's,  and  with  uplifted  eyes,  and  outstretched  arms,  exclaimed, 

‘  This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy  ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Stm,  and  Holy  (ihost,  I  pronounce  it  holy.*  He  then  threw  dust  into 
the  air,  as  he  walked  towards  the  chancel,  and  having  approached  near 
to  the  rail  and  communion  table,  he  bowed  tow-ards  it  several  times, 
and,  returning,  went  in  procession  wdth  his  attendants  round  the 
church,  re|H'ating  first  the  hundretUh,  and  afterw'ards  the  nineteenth 
psalm,  closing  this  part  of  the  ceremony  wdth  a  prayer,  at  the  end  of 
w’hich  he  s;iid,  ‘  We  consecrate  this  church,  and  separate  it  unto  Thee 
ns  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned  any  more  to  common  use.* 
then,  In'ing  near  the  communion -table,  took  a  written  l>ook  in  his 
hand,  and  pronounced  curses  u|>on  those  who  should  afterwards  pro¬ 
fane  that  holy  ])lace,  by  musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  profane  law- 
courts,  or  carrying  burdens  through  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  curse, 
b(»wtHl  towards  the  east,  and  said,  ^  Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.’ 
After  the  curses  follow’ed  blessings,  on  all  wdio  had  contributed  to  the 
framing  and  building  of  that  sacred  and  beautiful  church,  or  who  had 
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«Tircn,  or  should  hereafter  give,  any  chalices,  plates,  ornaments,  or 
utensils  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  every  hlessing,  he  lM>wed  aj^jiin  to  the 
east,  and  repeated  the  ejaculation,  ‘  Let  all  the  people  say,  Amen/ 
A  sermon  followed,  after  which  the  bishop  consecratetl  and  adininis. 
tered  the  sacrament.  On  apjiroachiii'r  the  communion-table  for  this 
piirp(»se,  he  made  several  low  bows ;  and  then,  coming  up  to  the  side 
where  the  bread  and  wine  stood  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times  ;  after 
which,  repeating  many  prayers,  he  gently  lifted  up  the  cover  of  the 
najikin,  and  started  back  as  if  appalled,  bowed  three  times  towards  it, 
and,  api>roaching  again,  uncovered  the  bread,  and  at  the  sight  of  it, 
lH)wed  as  before.  The  same  ceremony  was  observed  with  the  wine. 

‘  Such  were  the  mummeries  practised  by  this  low-minded  and  super¬ 
stitions  bishop,  whose  fidelity  to  Protestantism  is  still  landed  by  the 
zealots  of  the  English  church.  They  might  have  been  suitable  at 
Home;  but  in  England  they  were  strange  and  mystical  signs  on  which 
the  peiiple  gazed  with  indignation  and  contempt.  Land’s  attachment 
t(»  the  symbols  (if  ])opery  was  unvarying,  and  showed  itself  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  He  not  only  assimilated  the  ceremonies  of  his  church  to  those 
of  the  |)aj)acy,  but  protected  the  most  absurd  and  impious  badges  of 
superstition,  which  had  survived  the  Reformation. 

‘  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  attachment  to  the  worst  symbols  of 
Romish  superstition,  was  supplied  in  the  case  of  Henry  Sherfield,  Esq., 
the  recorder  of  Sarnm.  In  the  church  of  St.  Edmunds,  where  Mr. 
Sherfield  was  accustomed  to  worship,  there  was  a  painted  window, 
containing  seven  ]>ictnres  of  God  the  Father,  in  which  the  Deity  was 
represented  as  a  little  old  man,  bare-footed,  and  clothed  in  a  long  blue 
coat.  Reing  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  such  a  representation,  he  pnu 
|M>sed  at  a  vestry  meeting,  where  six  justices  of  the  peace  were  present, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  down  the  window,  and  to  substitute 
<me  of  plain  gh.iss  in  its  stead.  Authority  was  given  him  to  do  so,  by 
virtue  of  wlkich  he  proceeded  to  break  st)me  of  the  panes  with  his 
stick.  This  ofifence  being  reported  to  Land,  at  his  instigation  an  in- 
formatitm  was  exhibited  against  Mr.  Sherfield,  in  the  Star-Chamber, 
Feb.  H,  1(k12,  which  set  forth,  that  he,  being  evil  affected  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  encouraging  such  os  oppose  the 
government  thereof,  under  the  reverend  bishops,  did  irreligiously  con¬ 
clude  to  deface  and  pull  domi  a  fair  and  costly  glass  window  in  the 
church  aforesaid,  containing  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
which  had  sIockI  there  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  was  a  great  ornament 
to  the  church.’  Mr.  Sherfield  pleaded  in  his  defence,  that  the  church 
was  a  lay  fee,  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  and  under 
the  exchisive  management  of  the  j)arishioners.  that  they  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  exercise  their  right,  and  that  he  was  authorized  in  what 
he  had  done  by  an  order  of  the  vestry.  He  further  pleaded  the  unlaw¬ 
fulness  of  making  any  image  or  similitude  of  God  the  Father,  and 
showed  by  the  homilies  of  tlie  church,  that  they  were  monuments  of 
sii|)erstiti(»n,  and  ought  to  be  destn»yed.  His  defence,  however  c<»ncln- 
sive  it  may  now  be  regarded,  availed  him  nothing.  Land  warmly  de¬ 
fended  the  use  of  pictures  in  churches,  and  justified  the  one  in  question 
a  quotation  from  the  book  of  Daniel,  where  Go«l  is  called  ‘  The 
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Ancient  of  days.’  Sherfield  was  finally  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£j00,  to  be  removed  from  his  rc?cordership,  to  make  a  public  acknow. 
lodgment  of  his  offence,  and  to  be  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour/ 
— Vol.  ii.  pp.  71 — 75. 


By  this  union  of  superstition  and  tyranny,  and  by  equally 
despotic  proceeding  in  matters  of  a  purely  civil  nature,  the 
hearts  of  the  good  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  govern¬ 
ment;  multitudes  of  Christians  who  were  attached  to  a  purer 
form  of  worship  expatriated  themselves,  and  fled  to  America; 
and,  of  those  wfio  remained,  almost  all  that  was  great  and  noble 
became  enrolled  in  deadly  opposition  to  the  king  and  his  advisers. 
Never  was  there  a  more  just  and  holv  war  than  that  which  is 
misccdled  by  historians,  ‘  the  great  rebellion.’  Yet  how  little  of 
Its  true  nature  can  be  learned  from  our  ordinary  histories !  The 
afTecting  story  of  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  affords  another 
view  of  the  archbishop’s  infernal  policy. 

William  Prynne  was  a  barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  *  a  man  of 
‘  gloomy  and  morose  temperament,  endowed  with  prodigious 
‘  powers  of  application,  and  possessed  of  an  indomitable  spirit, 
‘  which  oppression  might  crush,  but  could  not  subdue.*  Laud 
hated  him,  because  he  had  written  against  Arminianism  and 
Popery ;  and  a  work  published  by  Prynne,  in  1632,  entitled 
‘  Ilistriomastix,’  gave  the  archbishop  an  opportunity  of  wreaking 
on  the  author  his  unsparing  and  unpitying  vengeance.  ‘  Con- 
‘  sisting  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  folio  pages,  it  lashed,  without 
‘  scruple  or  pity,  the  prevalent  follies  and  vices  of  the  day,  and 
‘  unceremoniously  reprobated  the  habits  which  were  fatally  preva- 

*  lent  in  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Its  language  is  frequently 
‘  coarse,  and  its  invectives  are  unsparing  and  bitter ;  yet  it  con- 

*  tains  a  mass  of  learning,  rigid  morality,  and  high-toned  senti- 

*  mcnt,  which  might  well  have  secured  its  authcr  from  punish- 
‘  menu’  Tlie  court  delighted  in  theatrical  performances,  and 
masques  were  often  enacted  in  the  palace  by  the  royal  family  and 
die  nobility.  Laud  successfully  attempted  to  persuade  the  King 
to  prosecute  Prynne  on  an  allegation  tliat  a  passage  of  his  work, 
in  which  *  women  actors’  are  called  ‘  notorious  whores’  was 
levelled  at  the  queen.  After  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  nearly 
a  year,  the  Star  Chamber  sentenced  him  ‘  to  stand  in  tlie  pillory 
‘  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  to  lose  an  ear  at  each  place,  to 
‘  be  excluded  from  the  bar,  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford,  to  pay  a 
‘  fine  of  X*50()0,  and  to  bo  imprisoned  for  life.  His  book  was  or- 
‘  dered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman  ;  and  a  prosecution  M’as 
‘  recommended  against  him  in  the  High  Commission  for  tliose 
‘  parts  of  it  which  reflected  on  the  Church.’ 

Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician  at  Colchester,  was  punished  for 
the  pubiicalion  of  a  work  in  Latin  entitled,  ^rJatdms  Papismi  d 
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Plagelinm  Episcoporum  Latialinm.^  For  inaliitaininj]!^  that  the 
bishops  derived  their  authority  from  tlie  king,  and  exorcised  their 
jurismetion  under  him,  he  fell  beneath  the  vengeance  of  Laud,  who 
w’as  a  stern  assertor  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  £1000.,  to  be  excommunicated,  to  be  debarred  from 
follo\ving  his  profession,  and  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  recanted. 
His  work  in  defence  of  protestantism  \vas  condemned  to  be  burned ; 
M'hile  a  book  of  Chowney,  a  papist,  in  defence  of  the  Church  of 
Home,  was  dedicated  to  the  archbisliop  and  patronised  by  him. 

Undismayed  by  Uie  severity  of  their  punishment,  these  in¬ 
trepid  men  even  in  prison  continued  to  publish  their  opinions; 
ana  with  the  imprudent  w’arinth  of  those  who  feel  themselves 
dec})ly  injured,  attacked  the  episcopal  order,  and  the  tyranny  of 
I.aud.  This  continued  from  1634  to  1637,  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  togethei^  with  the 
renowned  Mr.  Burton,  who  had  preached  two  sermons,  on 
November  5th,  1646,  against  the  recent  innovations  in  religious 
doctrine  and  ceremonies.  ‘  They  were  charged  with  Svritingand 
‘  publishing  seditious,  schismaticjil,  and  libellous  books  against  the 
Miierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  government.* 

‘  Their  defence  w’^as  rejected,  because  is  was  not  signed  by  tw'o 
‘counsellors;  while  effectual  intimidation  was  employed  to  prevent 
‘  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  from  signing.  Laud  was  exceedingly 
‘  busy  during  the  trial,  using  all  his  influence  jigainst  the  prisoners; 

‘  yet  with  contemptible  insincerity,  he  closed  his  lengthened  ora- 
‘  tion  by  remarking,  ‘  Because  this  business  hath  some  reflection 
‘  upon  myself,  I  shall  forbear  to  censure  them,  and  leave  them  to 
‘  God’s  mercy,  and  the  king’s  justice.* 

‘  Xo  one  was  deceived  by  the  hollowness  of  this  declaration.  It  was 
one  of  those  superfluous  exhibitions  of  hypocrisy  which  all  understood, 
and  every  honest  mind  despises.  The  wily  ecclesiastic  thirsted  for 
blood,  yet  dreaded  the  odium  of  shedding  it.  Others  w'cre,  therefore, 
excited  to  the  barbarous  deed,  in  the  hope  that  their  more  palpable 
agency  might  conceal  his  part  in  the  transaction. 

‘The  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court,  which  Laud  termed  ‘a  just 
and  honourable  censure,*  and  for  which  he  offered  their  lordships 
‘  all  hearty  thanks,*  was  to  this  effect.  That  the  three  prisoners  should 
he  fined  £500().  each,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminster ;  that 
Bastwick  and  Burton  should  lose  their  ears ;  and  Prynne  l)e  deprived 
of  the  remainder  of  his,  and  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  S.  L.  for  sedi¬ 
tious  libeller.  They  were  to  be  incarcerated  for  life  in  three  separate 
and  distant  prisons,  without  access  of  friends  or  kindred  or  the  use  of 
books,  ink,  or  paper.  Such  was  the  sentence  in  which  a  Protestant 
primate  could  rejoice,  and  which  even  modern  wTiters  attempt  to  exten. 
uate,  in  order  to  shield  their  hero  from  the  execration  which  he 
merits. 

‘  This  barbarous  sentence  was  executed  on  the  30th  day  of  J une.  An 
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immcnso  iwseiublngo  of  iM^oplc  conprepitod  on  the  occasum,  who  re- 
pirdcnl  the  RiilTerers  as  the  victims  of  prelntical  suiHTstitioii  aiul 
tvranny,  and  jiroaiunl  with  an  intense  desire  ot  elfectiiig  their  deliver¬ 
ance.  Never  did  the  early  martyrs,  or  the  victims  of  nopish  intolerance, 
display  greater  chei'rfulness,  or  a  more  entire  self-command,  than 
w'lis  evinctnl  by  Prynne  and  his  companions.  Immediately  on  Dr. 
ihistwick  aHcending  the  scaffold,  his  wife  rushed  io  his  side,  and,  n  ith 
a  fivling  wliich  did  her  honour,  kissed  tlie  ears  that  were  alxmt  to  he 
cruelly  mangled.  The  husband  entreated  her  not  to  be  dismayed  at  his 
Kutferings;  to  which  she  replied,  with  all  the  fondness  and  the  heroism 
of  her  sex,  ‘Farewell,  my  dearest.  In*  of  comfort,  I  am  nothing  dis- 
maved.*  The  assembled  multitude  were  moved  at  the  scene,  and  testi- 
rtiHl  their  sympathy  by  a  shout.  Durton  exhorted  his  w  ife  in  a  similar 
strain. 

‘  l^rynne  underwent  the  greatest  tortures,  but  his  resolution  was  un- 
fdiaken.  ‘  The  exivutioner  performed  the  execution  with  extraordinary 
cruelty,  heating  his  iron  very  hot,  and  burning  one  cheek  twice  :  after 
which  he  cut  one  of  Ills  ears  so  close,  that  he  cut  olf  a  jiiece  of  his 
cheek  Uh»,  and  cut  him  deep  into  his  neck,  near  the  jugular  vein,  to  the 
great  danger  of  his  life.  And  then  hacking  the  other  ear  almost  olf,  he 
left  it  hanging,  and  went  down  the  scaffold,  till  the  surgeon  called  him 
up  again,  and  made  him  cut  it  off  ipiite.  At  which  exijuisite  torture 
he  never  moved  with  his  bodv,  or  so  much  as  chaimed  his  countenance, 
but  still  looked  up  as  well  as  he  could  to  heaven,  with  a  smiling  counte¬ 
nance,  even  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  beholders.  As  soon  as  he 
came  off  the  pillory,  he  said,  ‘  Now*  blt*s8ed  be  (*od,  I  have  concpiored 
and  triumphed  over  the  prelates’  malice  ;  and  feel  mvself  so  strong  that 
I  could  encounter  them  all  together  at  this  very  present.’ 

‘  Such  barbarities,  practised  in  the  name  of  religi<m,  shocked  the 
public  mind.  Those  who  witnessed  them  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  indignant  terms,  w  hich  reached  the  heart  and  aroused  the  fears  of 
L:uid.  He  was  universally  regarded  as  their  instigator,  and  attracted,  in 
cimsequonce,  to  himself  an  unmeasured  share  of  detestation  and 
reproach.  Uegarded  as  an  incarnation  of  priestly  intolerance  and 
cruelty,  his  name  was  ])ronounced  w  ilh  execration,  and  his  i»rder  was 
dtHimed  to  speedy  extinction.  The  cruelty  of  Laud  did  more  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  the  church  than  all  the  w  ritings  of  its  most  talented  and 
bitter  foes.’ — pp.  UHi — 111. 


'riiese  atrocities  wvro  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  this  iron- 
hearted  prelate,  and  he  appears  to  have  found  a  demoniac  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  his  victims.  In  the  year  10:10,  Dr.  Alexander 
Leighton  w*;is  prosecuted  in  the  star  chandler,  for  having  pub- 


be  set  on  the  pillory  again,  and  have  one  of  his  cars  cut  off,  his 
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nose  slit,  and  Ik*  branded  in  the  face  witli  S.  S.,  torn  sower  of  sedi¬ 
tion.  He  was  then  to  bo  imprisoned  in  tlic  Fleet,  and  sometime 
afterw’Jirds  to  be  placed  on  the  pillory  at  Clicapside,  whipped  a^iin, 
have  his  other  ear  cutoff,  and  then  imprisoned  in  the  Meet  during 
life  ‘unless  his  majesty  shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  enlarge  him.' 

'  This  barbarous  sentence  wjis  executed  with  w  ferocity  worthy  of 
the  spirit  which  indited  it.  ‘  For  upon  the  2Cth  of  November, 
ItJllO,*  writes  a  contemjHirary,  ‘the  censun*  was  executed, in  a  most 
cruel  niantier.  1 1  is  ears  were  cut,  his  nose  slit,  his  face  branded  with 
burning  irons  ;  he  was  tied  to  a  post,  and  whipped  with  a  treble  cord,  to 
that  cruel  degree,  that  he  himself,  writing  the  history  therisif  ten  years 
after,  affirmed,  that  every  lash  brought  away  the  flesh,  and  that  he 
should  feel  it  to  his  dying  day.  lie  wasjastly  put  in  the  pillory  ;  and  kept 
there  near  two  hours  in  frost  and  snow ;  and  then,  after  tliis  most  bur- 
barous  usage,  not  permitted  to  return  to  his  quarters  in  the  Fleet  in  a 
coach  provided  to  carry  liim,  but  compelled  in  that  sad  condition  and 
severe  weather,  to  go  by  water.  After  this  he  was  kept  ten  weeks  in 
dirt  and  mire,  not  being  sheltered  from  rain  and  snow.  They  shut  him 
u])  most  closely  twenty-two  months ;  and  he  remained  a  prisoner  ten 
or  eleven  years,  not  suffered  to  breathe  in  the  open  air,  until  the 
Parliament  of  1()4()  most  happily  delivered  him.*  ’ — p.  07. 

It  was  on  the  delivery  of  this  sentence  that  I.aud  look  off  his 
cap,  and  with  coarse  and  malignant  exultation,  thanked  Clod  that 
he  had  given  him  victory  over  his  enemies.  '^Phis,  the  modern  bio¬ 
graphers  of  Laud  have  denied;  aflirming  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  that  it  w^as  never 
allcdged  till  fifty  years  after  it  wiis  asserted  to  have  taken  place. 
A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  with  a  candid  and  impartial 
spirit,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  luis  made  diligent  research 
among  our  public  libraries,  and  has  discovered  documents  which 
will  set  this  (piestion  for  ever  at  rest.  In  an  elaborate  and  admir¬ 
able  article  on  Le  lias’s  l.ife  of  Laud,  in  the  August  No.  1837, 
there  is  much  that  is  interesting  on  this  subject.  ‘  Mr.  Lawson,’ 
siiys  the  writer  of  that  article,  ‘affirms  that,  having  examined  pub¬ 
lications  relating  to  the  life  of  Laud,  to  the  extent  of  three  liun- 
dred  distinct  works,  besides  manuscripts  i)rcserved  in  the  public 
libraries,  and  numerous  biographies  and  histories  of  recent  date, 
he  can  undertake  to  affirm,  ‘  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence 
‘  that  Laud  was  present  at  the  trial.*  Mr.  Le  Has,  following,  and 
improving  upon  Mr.  l.awson,  says : — ‘  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
‘  stance  that  this  enormity  (the  sentence  on  Leighton)  wjis  never 
‘  laid  to  the  charge  of  Laud  in  the  djiys  wdien  heaven  jukI  earth  w'ore 
‘ransiicked  for  matter  of  impcjichment  agjiinst  him.’  ‘It  hjis 
‘  indeed  been  since  confidently  affirmed,  that  w  hile  this  merciless 
‘  sentence  was  passing,  Laud  })ulled  off  his  cap,  and  gave  God 
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« thanks  for  it.  But  this  assertion  w^as  never  heard]  of  till  half-a- 
*  century  after  the  death  of  Laud ;  and  then  only  on  the  authority 
‘of  an  anonymous  pamphleteer,  who  assumed  the  name  ot 
‘  Ludlow. 

Hence,  it  appears,  this  eulogist  of  the  archbishop  acknowledges 
the  atrocity  of  the  sentence  ;  and,  from  his  indignant  denial  of  the 
prelate’s  alleged  share  in  the  transaction,  would  be  compelled  to 
admit  the  baseness  of  his  idol,  were  the  charge  substantiated. 

N^ow,  mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  him  down.  1  he  above- 
mentioned  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  discovered,  in  tlic 
British  Museum,  Leighton’s  own  narrative,  published  in  1646, 
which  fully  corroborates  the  statement  of  Ludlow,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  fact  of  Laud’s  taking  off  his  cap  and  returning  thanks 
to  God  at  the  delivery  of  Leighton’s  sentence.  From  this  book, 
which  had  been  erroneously  entered  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Museum,  and  had  therefore  escaped  the  research  of  former  scholars, 
we  give  two  extracts.  And,  first  as  to  Laud’s  presence  at  the 
trial. 

‘  ‘  All  this  while  this  man  of  tongue  (Laud)  spake  what  he  would 
without  controlment  Qhe  spoke  for  almost  two  hours]  and  made 
up  his  conclusion  w’ith  concurring  to  that  heavy  and  hitter  cen¬ 
sure,  which  was  hatched  and  brought  out,  as  his  siTvants  and  others 
could  tell,  la'fore  my  cause  came  to  trial.  But  as  to  his  conclusion,  he 
added  an  apology  for  his  presence  and  assistimce  in  this  great  service; 
where  he  confessed,  that  by  the  canon  law  no  ecclesiastical  person  ought 
to  be  present,  (»r  assist  in  such  a  judiciiture,  where  there  is  loss  of  life 
or  memlxT  ;  Mmt,*  said  he,  ‘  to  take  away  the  ear  is  not  loss  of  hearing, 
and  so  no  member  lost ;  neither  is  the  slitting  of  the  nose,  loss  of 
smelling ;  and  so  no  membtT  lost  ;  so  for  burning  of  the  face,  or  whip¬ 
ping,  no  loss  of  life  or  member  ;*  and  therefore  lie  concluded  he  might 
assent  to  the  censure.  I  have  here  set  down  his  own  w'ords  as  they  were 
related  unto  me ;  and  by  this  palliatory  distinction  I  apjieal  unto  any 
scholar,  whether  he  hath  not  dismembered  logic,  law,  divinity,  and 
anatomy. ’t 

Again : — 

*  ‘  The  censure  thus  past  tiik  prelate  (Laud)  offed  with 

Ills  CAP,  AND  HOLDING  i:p  HIS  HANDS,  GAVE  THANKS  TO  GOD,  WHO 
HAD  GIVEN  HIM  THE  VICTORY  OVER  IllS  ENEMIES.* 

Can^  we  w’onder  that  a  retributiv'c  providence  measured  out  to 
Archbishop  Laud  the  s;une  portion  which  he  had  so  cruelly 
meted  to  others  ^  W  as  it  not  the  natural  result  of  such  a  scries  of 
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t  thrisUau  Observer,  August,  1837,  p.  542.  t  lb.  p.  543. 
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crimes  that  an  oppressed  and  exasperated  nation  should  rise 
against  its  rulers,  and  overwhelm  them  in  its  just  indignation  ? 
We  have  alluded  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  misrule  in  which 
Laud  bore  so  infamous  a  part ;  but  tyranny  of  an  equally  crush¬ 
ing  character  existed  in  all  departments  of  government  To  tliis 
tlie  Long  Parliament  put  an  end  by  the  execution  of  Lord 
Strafford. 

*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Laud  should  escape.  *  •  With¬ 

out  a^vakening  the  fear  which  Strafford  inspired,  he  was  regarded 
with  equal  abhorrence,  and  was  doomed  to  encounter,  though  by  slower 
steps,  the  same  unhappy  fate.  On  the  18lh  of  December  [[1640,]  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Lower  House  to  accuse  the  archbishop  of  high 
treason,  and  Denzil  Hollis,  brother-in-law  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  impeachment  to  the  Lords.  The  Scotch  Commis¬ 
sioners  alsoaccused  him  as  an  incendiary,  and  he  was  committed  to  thecus- 
tody  of  the  gentleman-usher  of  the  black  rod.  Fourteen  articles  were 
subsequently  preferred  against  him  by  the  Commons,  to  which  he  briefly 
replied,  and  was  then  ordered  by  the  Lords  to  be  removed  on  the  1  st  of 
March  to  the  Tower.  Here,  he  remained  unnoticed,  and  almost  forgotten, 
till  1643,  when  his  prosecution  was  revived  under  circumstances 
which  sealed  his  fate.’* 

One  more  extract  on  the  trial,  the  execution,  and  the  character 
of  Laud,  must  close  our  notice  of  this  subject. 

‘  This  (the  trial  and  execution  of  the  archbishop)  is  one  of  the  most 
reprehensible  transactions  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  sufficiently 
bespeaks  the  change  it  had  undergone.  From  the  time  of  his  appre¬ 
hension,  Laud  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His  name 
was  seldom  heard,  and  but  few  inquired  after  his  w’elfare  or  life.  From 
this  state  of  seclusion  and  neglect,  he  was  suddenly  and  most  impoliticly 
hroiiglit  out,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing  to  collate  the  living  of 
Chatham,  in  Kent,  on  a  person  nominated  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  king,  regardless  of  the  archbishop’s  safety,  had  directed  him  to 
appoint  to  vacant  benefices,  such  only  as  he  should  name ;  or,  in  case 
the  parliament  should  command  othenvise.  Laud  was  directed  to  let  the 
right  of  presentation  lapse  to  the  crown.  The  Lords  peremptorily 
commanded  his  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and  on  his  refusal,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Commons  to  expedite  his  trial.  His  enemies  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  occasion ;  a  committee  w'as  appointed  ;  and  Prynne 
devoted  himself  to  the  collecting  of  evidence  with  all  the  diligence  and 
zeal,  to  which  a  remembrance  of  his  own  wrongs  could  excite  an  unfor¬ 
giving  heart. 

‘  Ten  additional  articles  of  impeachment  w’cre  added  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  those  previously  presented,  upon  the  whole  of  which  the 


•  •  Dr.  Price,  vol.  ii.  p.  JC3. 
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nrclibishop  was  urraipned  at  tliebar  of  tlie  L#ords,  on  the  12th  of  Marcb^ 
1(>43.4.  He  coiulucteil  bis  defence  with  sucb  undaunted  resolution 
and  abilitV)  as  to  render  tbe  issue,  for  some  time,  extremely  doubtful. 

‘  But  the  Commons  changed  their  impeachment  into  a  bill  of  attain¬ 
der,  which  tbe  Lords,  after  an  inn)otent  display  of  opiK)sitioii,  disgraced 
themselves  by  passing.  Six  days  after\nirds,  the  archbishop  was  exe¬ 
cuted  on  Tower-Hill,  amidst  an  immense  assemblage,  who  exulted  in 
the  sacrifice  thus  made  to  a  long  oppressed,  but  now  dominant  party. 

•  Laud  had  amply  merited  punishnient  for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of 
power  ;  but  his  execution  at  the  age  of  seventy,  without  tlie  slightest 
pretence  of  political  necesvsity,  was  a  far  more  unjustifiable  instance  of 
it  than  any  alleged  against  him.* 

‘  No  enlightened  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  will  allow  bis 
sympathy  with  the  sufferer,  to  blind  bis  judgment  to  the  obliquities  of 
bis  administration.  A  medium  course  between  tbe  absurd  eulogies  of 
Heylin  and  the  fierce  denunciations  of  Prynne,  is  best  accordant  with 
the  facts  of  bis  history  and  tbe  claims  of  truth.  lie  met  with  tbe  same 
harsh  and  brutal  treatment  which  be  had  dealt  out  to  others ;  and  is 
mainly  indebted  to  this  fact,  for  tbe  interest  with  which  he  has  subse¬ 
quently  bi'en  regarded. 

‘  Utterly  estranged  from  the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  he 
sought  to  level  all  the  safeguards  of  freedom,  and  to  expose  its  citadel 
to  the  occupation  t>f  a  despotic  immarch.  Amidst  the  slavish  minions 
of  the  court  of  Charles,  he  shone  unrivalled — exulting  in  the  severity 
c»f  his  measures,  and  deriving  from  past  defeat,  fresh  hostility  against 
the  lilierties  of  his  country.  His  dark  and  scheming  spirit  disburdened 
itself  only  to  the  listening  ear  of  Strafford,  from  whose  loftier  genius, 
and  more  expansive  views,  Laud  anticipated  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs. 

*  In  the  church  he  ruled  with  a  rotl  of  iron.  Inaccessible  alike  to 
pity  and  remorse,  he  sought  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  and  to 
resttwe  the  departed  glory  of  his  church.  Incapable  of  infusing  into 
it  the  vigor  of  a  healthful  piety,  it  was  his  aim  to  increase  the  s])len- 
dour  and  to  multiply  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  was  too  proud 
and  despotic  to  be  a  subordinate  of  Home,  yet  he  would  gladly  have 
assimilated  his  church  to  the  external  form  of  the  papacy.  Personal 
ambition  was  united  with  ecclesiastical  pride,  and  political  servitude 
was  pronu»ted  as  a  means  to  cleric;il  domination.  Had  he  been  brought 
to  trial  when  first  arrested,  it  would  have  been  dithcult  to  establish 
luiy  material  distinction  between  his  case  and  that  of  Strafford.  They 
had  been  co-workers  in  the  service  of  an  unprincipled  tyranny  ;  and 
if  the  lord-lieutenant  deserved  his  doom,  no  less  a  penalty  might  justly 
have  Ikvii  inflicted  on  the  primate.  But  the  state  necessity  which 
was  nleaded  in  the  case  of  Strafford  was  wholly  absent  from  that  of 
I^iud.  He  had  sunk  into  contempt,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of 
mischief.  Perpetual  imprisonment  might  have  been  inflicted  ;  but  to 
tiike  away  his  life  was  a  gratuitous  violation  of  the  letter  and  forms  of 
the  constitution.  It  savored  more  of  private  vengeance  than  of  public 
justice ;  and  betokened  the  departure  of  those  imister-spirits  who  had 
presided  over  the  earlier  delil)erations  of  parliament. 
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‘  Laud's  patronage  of  literature  and  of  learned  men,  constitutes  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  his  administration.  It  is  the  solitary  virtue 
wliich  sheds  a  partial  lustre  over  an  otherwise  unbroken  course  of  mis¬ 
rule.  In  private  life  he  was  free  from  all  the  grosser  vices,  yet  was 
wholly  destitute  of  the  more  attractive  and  ennobling  qualities  of  man’s 
nature.  His  Iwise  ingratitude  to  Bishop  Williams — his  early  patron ; 
and  the  relentless  rancor  with  which  he  sought  the  ruin  of  the  aged 
Abbot,  cover  his  memory  with  disgrace ;  while  his  absurd  and  puerile 
superstitions  render  him  an  object  of  derision  and  contempt.  ‘  He 
was  a  man,*  says  IMay,  ‘vigilant  enough,  of  an  active,  or  rather  of  a 
restless  mind  ;  more  ambitious  to  undertake,  than  ])olitic  to  carry  on  ; 
of  a  disposition  too  fierce  and  cruel  for  his  coat ;  w'hich,  notwithstand. 
ing,  he  was  so  far  from  concealing  in  a  subtle  way,  that  he  increased 
the  envy  of  it  by  insolence.*  * — pp.  298—302. 


Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  the  interesting  events  of 
the  civil  war ;  nor  can  we  enter  on  those  tragical  scenes  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  the  king.  All  these,  with  the  various 
changes  of  the  presbyterian  party,  their  virtues  and  their  vices, 
will  be  found  amply  recorded  in  Dr.  Price’s  second  volume, 
which  extends  to  the  death  of  the  Protector.  Cromwell,  we 
confess,  is  a  favorite  with  us.  There  appears  a  growing  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  present  age  to  do  him  justice ;  but  we  have  scarcely 
yet  seen  a  faithful  portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Where  is 
the  sovereign  who  ever  wielded  the  British  sceptre  who  can  bear 
a  moment’s  comparison  with  him ;  and  in  what  reign  did  this 
country  ever  exhibit  so  much  of  the  influence  of  true  religion  ? 

Dr.  Price’s  estimate  of  Cromwell’s  character  is  marke(i  by  the 
same  candor  and  nice  discrimination  which  we  noticed  in  our 
review  of  his  former  volume;  yet  it  hardly  reaches  our  own 
opinion  of  the  Protector’s  excellence.  We  can  give  only  a  part 
of  it. 


‘  Of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  impar¬ 
tiality.  The  least  prejudiced  student  of  his  history  is  in  danger  of 
being  biassed,  according  as  his  prepossessions  are  in  favor  or  otherwise, 
of  the  Protector’s  general  policy.  Few  men  have  suffered  more  from 
the  indiscriminate  judgments  which  have  been  passed  on  their  conduct 
By  the  one  party,  whose  intrigues  he  unravelled,  and  whose  power  he 
crushed,  he  has  been  represented  as  destitute  of  a  single  virtue, — a 
monstrous  combination  of  the  worst  qualities  of  which  our  limited 
nature  admits.  By  the  other,  whom  he  rescued  from  oppression,  and 
invested  with  civil  rights,  the  memory  of  his  virtues  has  been  fondly 
cherished,  while  the  vices  of  his  career  have  been  forgotten  or  denied. 
The  representations  of  the  former  class  have  been  most  widely  received. 
Amid  the  delirium  of  the  restoration,  the  memory  of  the  Protector 
was  blackened  by  every  charge  which  unprincipled  and  revengeful  par- 
tizans  could  invent.  The  same  mean  spirit  which  invaded  the  solitude 
of  his  tomb,  painted  him  as  an  incarnation  of  evil,  permitted  for  a  sea- 
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son  to  scourge  a  race  of  sacrilegious  rebels.  From  the  frenzied  pas¬ 
sions  of  that  period  we  are  now  happily  escaped.  A  more  impartial 
tribunal  has  oeen  formed,  and  the  extenuating  circumstances  which 
bear  on  his  character  are  permitted  to  be  urged.  It  would  be  beside 
our  province  to  enter  largely  into  the  topics  which  the  question  of 
CromweH’s  character  opens  up.  A  few  remarks  are  all  that  can  be 
hazarded. 

*  His  moral  character,  understanding  the  term  in  its  ordinary  accep¬ 
tation,  was  irrej)roachable.  Vice  was  discountenanced  by  his  example, 
and  men  of  probity  were  advanced  to  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  The 
strictest  propriety  of  manners  was  observed  at  his  court,  and  any  man 
would  have  been  sure  of  instant  banishment  thence,  who  violated  in 
action  or  word,  the  decencies  of  life  or  the  obligations  of  morality.  He 
was  an  affectionate  son,  a  faithful  husband,  and  an  attached  father. 
Those  who  saw  him  only  at  the  head  of  his  army,  or  on  occasions  of 
public  state,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Protector.  lie  could  be  sportive 
as  a  child,  and  in  his  hours  of  gaiety  and  mirth  w^as  as  free  apparently 
from  care,  as  the  youngest  and  the  most  thoughtless  around  him.  He 
had  a  singular  pow’er  of  fascinating  others  ; — few  men  were  proof 
against  him,  when  he  sought  to  wdn  their  confidence.  He  could  look 
into  the  innermost  recesses  of  their  heart,  and  by  the  discovery  of  their 
master-piussion,  jwssess  himself  of  the  secret  of  their  character. 

‘  Cromwell  commenced  his  public  life  as  a  religious  man :  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  the  sincerity  of  the  profession 
he  then  made.  How'  far  this  profession  was  sustained  in  after  years, 
is  another  question,  and  cannot  readily  be  determined.  Facts  must  be 
sifted,  the  nature  of  his  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  account,  the 
whole  complexion  and  tenor  of  his  life  must  be  looked  at,  before  an 
impartial  judgment  can  be  formed.  No  character  in  English  history 
is  enwTapt  in  deeper  mystery,  or  constitutes  a  problem  more  difficult 
to  be  solved.  There  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  what  a  bitter  enemy  alleges, 

*  that  he  had  two  assistant  spirits,  a  good  and  a  bad ;  and  that  when 
he  knocked  his  breast,  poured  out  his  prayers,  sighs,  and  tears,  promis¬ 
ing  all  things  that  were  good,  he  was  actuated  by  his  good  genius,  but 
when,  by  lying  and  faUacies,  he  carried  on  his  cheats,  his  wicked  and 
traiterous  designs,  then  he  w^as  prompted  by  his  bad  genius.’*  Viewed 
under  certain  aspects,  he  was  a  man  of  large  and  Catholic  spirit,  of 
fervent  piety,  of  an  enthusiasm  chastened  and  rectified,  free  from 
earthly  alloy,  and  ennobled  by  the  elements  of  heaven.  But  when  the 
eye  turns  to  other  and  equally  palpable  features  of  his  conduct,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spectacle  is  mtnessed.  There  is  the  craft  and  the  selfishness, 
and  the  insatiable  ambition  of  a  worldly  man ;  there  is  a  proud  consci¬ 
ousness  of  su]wriority,  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  violating, 
apparently  without  conpunction,  its  owm  most  solemn  vow's.  How  to 
reconcile  these  tw’o  features  of  Cromwell’s  character,  has  perplexed  all 
candid  men.  ^  To  resolve  his  religious  profession  into  hypocrisy,  is  a 
poor  and  pitiful  effort  of  party  spleen,  equally  destitute  of  historical 
truth,  and  of  philosophical  discrimination.  His  whole  life,  and  the 
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records  of  his  last  hours,  clearly  establish  the  sincerity  of  his  profession. 
Nor  are  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily, 
on  the  plea  of  enthusiasm,  advanced  by  many.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  this  passion,  considered  in  its  morbid  aspects, — and  under  such  only 
it  can  be  urged  in  the  present  case, — to  produce  the  effects  which  his 
life  exhibited.  His  views  were  too  enlarged,  his  spirit  was  too  tolerant, 
and  his  religious  profession, — excepting  only  that  part  of  his  conduct 
which  ambition  shaped, — was  too  unifonnly  sustained,  to  allow  of  its 
being  resolved  into  any  such  cause.  We  must  look  farther  into  the 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  tlie  character  of  the  influences  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  question. 

‘  If  the  sincerity  of  his  early  religious  professions  be  admitted,  it 
will  be  easy  to  account  for  all  which  followed.  The  weakness  of  human 
nature,  its  instability  and  tendency  to  evil,  is  an  adequate  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  might  have  been  predicted  without  any  claim  to 
inspiration,  that  in  his  sudden  rise  from  obscurity  to  power,  from  a 
Captain  of  Horse  to  the  Lord  Protector  of  three  kingdoms,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  religious  principles  would  be  shaken,  and  his  character 
be  greatly  injured.  Few  men  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  so 
fraught  with  temptation,  or  which  constituted  so  severe  a  test  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  danger  was  greatly  increased  by  the  peculiar  aspect  of  his 
times.  At  a  calmer  period,  when  the  institutions  of  society  were  set¬ 
tled,  and  the  gradations  of  rank  better  ascertained,  the  ambition  of 
the  General  would  have  been  restrained  within  prescribed  and  more 
honorable  limits.  The  recognized  usages  of  the  community  would  have 
imposed  a  salutary  check  upon  the  vigor  and  undauntedness  of  his 
genius.  But  it  was  his  infelicity  to  live  in  times  when  everything  was 
unsettled  and  precarious.  The  public  mind  was  thoroughly  restless,  a 
passion  for  change  was  dominant,  and  new  theories  of  government 
were  advocated  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and  spotless  honor. 
Cromwell,  the  offspring  and  incarnation  of  his  times,  felt  within  him¬ 
self  the  ability  to  regenerate  the  Commonwealth ;  and  in  his  pursuit 
of  so  noble  an  olyect,  did  not  nicely  discriminate  between  the  means 
to  be  employed.  It  has  been  common  wdth  English  historians  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  as  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  intriguer  from  the  first ; 

but  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  theory.  His  ambition  was  the  growth 

of  prosperity ;  it  sprung  up  and  strengthened  as  his  pre-eminent 
ability  was  evinced ;  and  was  nurtured  to  maturity  by  the  unhappy 
contests  to  which  the  intolerance  of  the  presbyterians  gave  rise.  For 

the  most  part,  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  was  of  a  high  and  noble 

order.  His  policy  was  directed  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and 
was  designed  to  secure  her  a  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  easy  to  charge  the  Protector  with  a  base  and  inveterate  selfishness; 
to  represent  him  as  intent  only  on  his  own  and  his  family’s  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  as  sacrificing  at  the  impulse  of  a  malignant  passion  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  duty,  and  the  interests  of  dependent  millions.  But  when  his 
history  is  narrowly  surveyed,  it  will  be  seen  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  his  unconstitutional  employment  of  military  force, 
had  much  to  plead  in  its  justification.  The  cause  for  which  he  had 
ana  which  his  genius  had  carried  to  so  triumphant  an  issue. 
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.was  threatened  with  destruction.  Was  the  General  to  stand  silently 
by,  while  the  presbyterian  majority  of  the  parliament  extinguished  the 
hope  of  religious  liberty,  and  reforged  the  fetters  which  his  brave 
troops  had  broken?  Was  he  to  achieve  the  salvation  of  others,  to  re¬ 
lease  their  conscience  from  slavery,  to  open  for  them  a  way  to  the  altar 
of  their  God,  and  yet  to  relinquish  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  a  claim  to  similar  immunities  ?  Possessed  of  the  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  profiination  of  the  ark,  was  he  to  permit,  on  the  ground  of 
constitutional  scruples,  its  sanctity  to  be  invaded,  and  its  heathful  in- 
duences  to  be  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  sect  ?  History  re¬ 
cords  the  evils  which  floweel  from  his  decision,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  condemn  it ;  but  let  impartial  men  place  themselves  in  Cromwell’s 
position,  wilh  his  principles  and  his  power,  and  then  let  them  say  whe¬ 
ther  they  would  not  have  acted  as  he  did. 

‘  It  is  not  so  easy  to  vindicate  his  subsequent  measures.  *  *  * 

‘  How  far  his  religious  character  was  impaired,  during  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  is  a  question,  respecting  which,  very  different  oj)i- 
nions  may  be  advanced  with  almost  equal  plausibility.  That  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  frequently  criminal,  cannot  be  denied;  that  his  standard  of 
morals  must  have  been  lowered  is  equally  indisputable;  but  how  far  the 
necessities  of  his  condition,  and  the  bewildering  influences  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  extenuate  his  guilt,  no  mortal  can  determine.  It  is  impossihle 
honestly  to  deny  the  vices  of  his  career ;  they  were  notorious  and  pal¬ 
pable.  Unscrupulous  ambition,  impenetrable  craft,  and  something 
which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  lying,  were  among  the  most 
prominent  features  of  his  j>olicy.  So  far,  judgment  must  be  given 
against  the  Protector,  and  it  is  natural  to  ask,  could  personal  religion 
consist  with  qualities  like  these  ^  could  the  pure  fidth  of  the  Son  of 
God  exist  in  tlie  siime  mind  as  retained  these  fruits  of  darkness  ?  That 
it  could  not  do  so,  in  a  healthful  and  influential  state  is  obvious, — that 
it  might  have  done  so,  in  a  debilitated  and  partial  condition,  is,  what 
his  character  taken  as  a  whole,  and  viewed  in  relation  to  the  passions 
and  circumstances  of  his  age,  lead  us  to  conclude.’ — pp.  020 — 035. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  puts  into  the  bands  of  the  com¬ 
munity  the  most  readable  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  which  we  have  seen ;  and  leaves  us  little  to 
wish  for,  on  the  subject  of  Protestant  Nonconformity,  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation,  at  least  to  the  revolution  of  1688.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  Dr.  Price  will  continue  his  labors. 


Art.  III.  1.  Journey  of  Messrs.  Hotoell  and  Hume  in  U>2i,  from 
Stfdney  to  Port  Philiip,  with  a  Map,  8vo.  Sydney. 

2.  T%vo  E.\pedili<ms  into  the  Infenor  of  Stfuihri'n  Australia  during  the 
Years  U130,  and  ni31.  By  Capt.  Charles  Sturt, 

39th  regiment,  F.Ij.S.  &  F.R.G.S.  2  vols,  3vo.  London.  Bi3;>. 

,3.  Aecount  of  an  Expedilion  to  the  Interior  of  New  Holland.  Edited 
by  Lady  ARY  Fox.  8vo.  London.  1837. 

4.  lliree  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Easiim  Australia ,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  Hecently  Explored  Region  of  Australia  Felix, 
By  3Iajor  F.  *L.  Mitchell.  F.G.S.  &  F.H.G.S.,  Surveyor  General . 
2  vols.  Bvo.  London.  1S.38. 

Daily  events  in  the  Australias,  east,  north,  west,  and  south, 
give  a  pressing  interest  to  the  policy  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment  on  every  point  respecting  the  (ireat  South  Land,  which  is  to 
l)e  a  new  America  to  our  race,  either  with  or  without  crimes  against 
the  nadves  of  the  soil,  wdio  have  been  hitherto  subjected  to  as  wretched 
a  fate  as  the  Aborigines  of  old  America.  These  events  are  at  present 
for  the  most  part  adv  erse  to  the  well-being  of  the  natives— the  benefits 
that  should  be  conferred  upon  them  by  wisely  established  colo¬ 
nics  being  overborne  by  the  evils  which  are  rife  in  our  ill-founded 
and  negligently  administered  settlements.  The  paths  of  science, 
however,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  unpolluted  in  this  inter¬ 
esting  field.  But  the  fact  is  so  far  otherwise,  that  whilst  some 
Australian  travellers  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their  humane 
and  judicious  conduct,  others  have  committed  the  most  deplorable 
.acts  against  the  Aborigines  of  the  interior,  and  justify  those  acts  by 
the  strangest  misrepresentations  of  their  character.  We  refer 
particularly  to  the  killing  of  natives  in  two  recent  expeditions 
under  the  Surveyor-Cieneral  of  New  South  Wales,  and  to  that 
officer’s  vindication  published  in  the  work  before  us,  in  which  he 
broadly  states  that  it  is  the  aborigines  who  desire  to  take  away 
the  lives  of  the  strangers  visiting  them,  whilst,  according  to  his 
own  account,  those  strangers  most  unhesitatingly  put  many  of  the 
people  they  visited  to  death.  His  views  will  be  presented  in 
some  detail  in  a  subsequent  page,  with  the  suggestion  of  means  to 
correct  these  great  errors  in  other  cases. 

Hapynly  grounds  in  support  of  such  .suggestions  are  at  hand  in  the 
acceptable  form  of  later  and  uncontradicted  narratives  ymblished 
by  experienced  witnesses  on  the  spot,  who  would  have  been  re¬ 
futed  at  once  had  not  their  statements  been  notoriously  exact. 
These  are  the  reports  of  two  successful  expeditions  undertaken 
last  year  by  colonists  from  Sydney,  through  the  interior  to  South 
Australia,  with  large  droves  of  cattle.  The  enterprising  individ¬ 
uals  who  conducted  these  expeditions  were  Mr.  Hawdon  and  Mr. 
Kyre,  wdio  deserve  a  more  honourable  record  than  they  can  have 
VOL.  v.  M 
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in  these  pa^CfJ.  Tlieir  s 
to  jiuthentic  narratives 


peculations  were  profitable,  and,  according 
in  the  hx*al  newspapers,  their  success  is 


attributable,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  to  their  good  sense  and  humanity  in 
regard  to  the  natives.  ‘  We  have  been  favoured,’  says  the  editor 
of  the  South  Australian  (lazette,  of  the  llth  of  July  last,  ‘with 


‘  a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Kyre’s  journey  overland  from  New 
‘  South  Wales  to  South  Australia.  It  acquires  additional  import- 
‘  ance  by  the  full  confirmation  it  affords  to  Mr.  llawdon’s  report 
‘  of  the  fact,  that  the  natives  in  the  interior  are  not  so  hostile  or 
‘  unfriendly  as  they  were  described,  hut  that,  on  the  contrary, 
‘  little  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  them.  Our  warmest 
‘  thanks,  indeed,  are  due  to  Mr.  Eyre  for  the  manner  in  which  he 


‘  conciliated  these  poor  people  by  the  interchange  of  prescfits, 
‘  Those  who  may  now  follow  in  his  path  will  do  well  to  remember 
‘  that  their  own  safety  depends  altogether  on  the  forbearance  of 
‘  the  native  population ;  and  that  when  conciliation  is  so  easy,  it 
‘  will  he  held  little  less  than  criminal  if  any  other  course  is  pursued 


‘  towards  them.’ 


Such  testimonies  as  these  have  a  peculiar  value  in  enabling  the 
impartial  public  to  decide  between  explorers  of  one  class,  who, 
like  the  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  are  incapable  of 
soothing  the  violent  passions  of  the  natives,  when  they  happen  to 
be  jealous  or  hostile,  and  those  of  another  and  better  class  to  be 
mentioned  presently,  who  conciliating  them  when  they  are  not 
at  first  friendly,  take  proper  means  to  penetrate  the  interior  of 
Australia  safely  and  in  |)eace.  It  is  plainly  of  the  first  importance 
to  draw'  broad  distinctions  between  the  tw  o  classes  of  men ;  and 


in  doing  so  to  consider  if  some  general  rules  cannot  he  laid  down 
to  enforce  in  the  case  of  all  travellers,  the  practice  of  conciliation, 
proved  by  some  to  he  possible.  Therefore,  in  rapidly  tracing 
the  course  of  discovery  in  Australia  from  the  first  year  of  its  occu¬ 
pation  by  England,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  special  regard  to  this 
topic.  All  parties  agree,  that  essential  services  are  always  ren¬ 
dered  to  explorers  by  some  of  the  natives ;  and  it  seems  probable, 
that  by  duly  attending  to  the  principles  of  justice  applicable  to  the 
case,  the  killing  of  them  in  those  expeditions,  in  the  way  now  com¬ 
mon,  may  he  prevented.  Although  geographical  discovery,  and 
the  opening  of  new'  pastures  are  both  objects  w'orthy  of  great  en¬ 
couragement  ;  assuredly,  rash  homicides  are  evils  too  grievous  to 
Ik*  much  longer  tolerated  even  for  the  advancement  of  science,  or 
to  favour  slu'ep-farming. 

The  subject  is  not  recommended  by  novelty.  Sixty  years  Jigo 
Dr.  Haw’kesw'orth  in  his  voyages  of  Byron,  Carteret,  Wallis,  and 
Cook,  defended  such  homicides  upon  the  alleged  impossibility  ot 
avoiding  them,  it  discoveries  are  to  be  attempted.  Public  opinion, 
however,  was  even  then  sound  enough  to  reprove  the  atrocious  prac¬ 
tice,  and  its  apologist  was  severely  arraigned  for  his  inconsiderate 
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smtiments.  A  less  unscrupulous  historian  of  Captain  Cook’s 
subsequent  voyages  was  therefore  employed  in  Bishop  Doughis. 
Indet'd,  the  indignation  of  many  eminent  jx'rsons,  as,  for  instance, 
Dr.  Jolmson  and  Adam  Smith,  was  expressed  on  the  occasion  in 
terms  so  strong,  that  the  government  issued  ne>v  instructions, 
enjoining  tlie  more  humane  conduct  of  those  distant  voyages. 

‘  1  oil  are  to  endeavour,’  it  is  there  ordered,  ‘  by  all  jiroper  means 
‘  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  the  natives ;  making  them  pix'sents 
‘  of  such  trinkets  as  you  may  have  on  board,  as  they  may 
‘  like  best,  inviting  them  to  traffic,  and  showing  them  every  kind 
‘  of  civility  and  i-egard,  but  taking  care,  nevertheless,  not  to  suiler 
‘  yourself  to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  to  be  always  on  your 
‘  guard  against  accidents.’  These  injunctions  were  not  unjnece- 
ilentcd ;  and  in  earlier  days  a  famous  navigator  had  arrested  his 
course  of  discovery,  rather  than  carry  it  forward  at  the  expense  of 
life  to  the  native  people.  Captain  Cook  too,  expressed  deep  re¬ 
gret  at  having  put  to  death  the  New  Zealanders  who  opposed  his 
approach  to  their  country ;  and  there  has  recently  been  published 
an  extremely  curious  account  of  the  reasons  of  their  jealousy  on 
that  fatal  occasion.  The  tribe  he  met  so  inauspiciously,  was  ex¬ 
pecting  an  attack  by  sea  from  another  tribe  then  at  war  with 
it ;  so  that  the  white  strangers  were  confounded  with  its 
enemies  on  a  far  less  barbarous  principle  than  that  which 
|irompted  almost  all  the  less  uncivilized  nations  of  remote 
antiquity  to  treat  all  strangers  as  if  they  were  hostile.  The  story 
has  been  lately  told  in  this  way  in  New  Zealand,  by  a  native  who 
was  a  boy,  and  was  present  wdien  the  occurrences  took  ])lace ;  and 
it  is  an  extremely  interesting  confirmation  of  the  soundness  of  a 
remark  made  by  Lady  Mary  Fox,  in  the  fiction  on  New  Holland 
mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  where  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  occasional  hostility  of  aborigines  tow  ards  Christian 
visitors,  is  to  be  traced  to  a  suspicion  that  the  white  men  are 
allies  of  their  enemies.  The  observation  show  s,  indeed,  the  great 
sagacity  of  the  ingenious  author  of  this  new  Utojiia,  who  when 
clotliing  a  fanciful  work  upon  some  of  the  evils  of  the  old  world 
with  much  of  the  imagery  of  a  new  one,  has  suggested  valuable 
remedies  for  evils  inflicted  remorselessly  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  by  civilized  governments.  A  sequel  from  the  same  pen 
limited  to  a  somewhat  more  practical  view  of  the  means  in  our 
power  for  improving  the  future  condition  of  the  natives  of  New 
Holland  would  be  a  most  acceptable  auxiliary  in  the  contest  now 
opening  in  their  favour. 

^^om  causes  not  necessary  to  be  enlarged  upon,  public  o))inion 
took  a  lower  tone  on  this  subject  soon  after  Captain  Cook’s  death; 
so  that  neither  the  acts  of  later  navigators,  nor  the  principles  of 
many  of  the  narrators  of  their  exploits,  have  dow’ii  to  the  jiresent 
moment  sufficiently  corresponded  with  the  promise  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  instructions  given  him  respecting  his  intercourse  with 
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barbarous  jx'oplc.  Instead  of  that  promise  being  {allowed  up,  the 
press  teems  with  proofs  that  explorers  of  new  countries,  with 
some  brilliant  exceptions,  are  not  one  whit  more  slow  to  shod 
blooil,  nor  in  any  respect  better  provided  by  the  government 
against  fatal  collisions,  than  the  rudest  sea  or  land  rovers  in  times 
])ast.  Rash  killers  of  natives  go  on  too,  without  even  reproof, 
whilst  meritorious  individuals  who  act  with  more  humanity,  re¬ 
ceive  no  such  peculiar  acknowledgment  as  ought  to  be  awarded 
them,  for  their  better  conduct. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,  1788, 
(jovernor  IMuHip  exix'rienced  the  usual  difficulties  which  have 
since  greatly  perplexed  its  explorers,  in  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  intricate  character  of  the  ravines  and  precipices,  which  break  up 
the  surface  of  the  country  in  many  directions.  One  of  his  earliest 
journeys  into  the  interior,  consumed  five  laborious  days  in  ad¬ 
vancing  tliirty  geographical  miles,  but  the  road  once  ascertained 
was  travelled  back  with  ease  in  one  day.  The  same  governor 
ascertained  that  the  established  way  of  approach  to  a  strange 
tribe  of  natives,  is  by  the  visitor  loudly  and  p\mi\\y  signifying  that 
he  comes  in  peace.  This  good  custom  was  little  respected  for  some 
time  afterwards ;  and  discovery  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  interior, 
advanced  slowly,  as  much  in  consecjuence  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  outraged  natives,  as  on  account  of  its  hundred  difficulties. 

During  twenty-five  years  the  passage  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  a 
range  commencing  above  forty  miles  from  Sydney,  was  attempted 
in  vain  by  several  energetic  individuals ;  and  the  liasty  judgment 
of  Flinder's,  that  this  barrier  was  impenetrable,  had  become 
general.  ‘  This  opinion,’  says  Mr.  Allan  (hinningham,  the 
botanist,  whose  able  Summary*  we  are  now  following,  ‘appeared 
‘  at  that  p'riod  not  a  little  suj»ported  by  the  fact,  that  such  of  the 
‘  aborigines  as  had  become  known  to  the  colonists,  were  totally 
‘  ignorant  of  any  pass  to  the  interior  through  that  elevated  chain 
‘  of  mountains.’ 

The  passage  was  at  length  accomplished  in  1813,  by  three 
nrivate  individuals,  of  whom  one  was  a  white  native  of  the  colony, 
\lr.  Wentworth.  Their  predecessors  had  failed  chiefly  by 
attempting  to  advance  directly  forward,  and  for  that  purpose  de¬ 
scending  into  intricate  valleys.  Their  own  success  arose  from 
their  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  fall  of  the  waters  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  into  two  distinct  streams,  between  which  lay  the  winding 
route  of  this  exploring  party.  J'hey  thus  preserved  their  position 
on  a  main  range;  and  although  in  its  devious  course  that  range 
seemed  frequently  to  be  bringing  the  party  back,  nevcrtbeless  by 
closely  adhering  to  it  during  fifty  miles  of  travelling,  they  eventu- 
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ally  penetrateil  twenty-five  geographical  miles  due  west.  At  this 
jK>int  these  persevering  colonists,  w  ith  extreme  satisfaction,  looked 
out  from  the  dreary  brow  of  a  mountain  upon  a  grassy,  welU 
watei'ed  vale.  They  were  compelled,  however,  by  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  to  return  without  completely  traversing  the  range.  But 
next  year  the  government  sent  the  Assistant  Surveyor  over  the 
same  mountains,  and  the  fine  country  of  Bathurst,  with  the  rivers 
Macquarie  and  Lachlan,  were  discovered.  The  highest  ground 
then  passed  over  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  ^  KK)  ft'et  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  extreme  distance  reached  was  140 
miles  from  the  eastern  ocean.  One  of  the  second  party  of  ex¬ 
plorers  was  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  another  white  native  of  the 
colony,  who  has  since  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  promoting 
interior  discovery. 

In  1817  Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  and  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  were  sent  to  trace  the  new'  rivers,  which  although 
nearly  eighty  miles  asunder  at  the  points  w  here  they  w’ere  first  met 
with,  were  thought  to  be  united  in  the  interior,  and  to  run  to  the 
sea  together.  This  expectation  was  not  then  realized.  The 
Lachlan  was  followed  with  great  perseverance  to  the  south  west, 
through  a  country  of  sw'amps  and  inferior  soil.  At  the  distance 
of  400  miles  from  the  old  colony  Mr.  Oxley  was  commdled  to 
return,  unaware  that  the  Morumbidgee  (the  only  Australian  river 
in  the  south  that  .seems  to  have  preserved  its  native  name),  was 
but  twenty  miles  .ahead  of  his  last  st.ation.  That  river  has  been 
since  ascertained  to  be  the  great  drain  of  the  marshes  w'hich  he 
traversed  so  many  miles  to  tlic  south-west.  I'lie  severest  trial  of 
this,  his  first  expedition,  was,  that  during  five  weeks  travelling 
through  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan,  the  party  could  find  no  dry 
spot  to  sleep  upon  in  ordinary  comfort ;  and  their  fatigue  alone 
rendered  rest  possible.  The  journey  was  pursued  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  river,  till  it  spread  into  many  small  streams,  and 
seemed  literally  to  disappe.ar  in  marshes,  inducing  him  to  believe 
the  southern  regions  to  be  valueless.  Mr.  Oxley  crossed  it  on  his 
return;  and  after  proceeding  a  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
Bathurst,  he  discovered  the  fertile  valley,  to  which  the  name  of 
M  ellington  was  given. 

Mr.  Oxley  was  soon  sent  on  a  second  expedition  into  the 
interior  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Macquarie,  which  also  termi¬ 
nated  in  vast  marshes,  at  that  time  found  quite  impassible  jit  the 
spot  marked  on  the  map.  ‘  Here,’  s.ays  Mr.  Cunningham,  ‘  the 
‘  flooded  river  eluded  further  pursuit  by  spreading  its  w'atcrs  far 
‘  and  wide  between  the  compass  points  of  north-west  and  north¬ 
east.  Mr.  Oxley  went  in  a  bo.at  among  gigantic  reeds  out  of 
sight  of  land.  To  proceed  further  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  party 
returned  to  the  settlement  by  a  new’  route  to  the  cast,  discovering 
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a  fortile  agricultural  district  of  many  millions  of  acres,  accurately 
explored  north  of  Sidney. 

About  the  same  period,  1819,  the  country  far  south  of  Sydney 
b(‘gan  to  be  o|K*ned  for  docks  and  herds  by  the  efl’orts  of  private 
exploring  parties.  In  1823  fine  and  extensive  pastures  were  also 
discovered  along  the  Morumbidgee  river,  through  the  zealous  aid 
of  the  aborigines.  In  the  same  year.  Captain  Currie,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  made  a  successful  excursion  in  the  same  direction,  but 
nearer  the  coast;  and  in  1821,  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Hovell,  also  a  private  colonist, 
verified  all  former  reports  of  the  value  of  the  southern  country  by 
traversing  its  whole  extent  from  Sydney  to  the  sea  beyond  Bass’s 
Straits.  These  two  spirited  colonists  were  the  true  discoverers  of 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Australia,  which  have  for  some  time  past  excited  great  interest, 
under  the  new  designation  of  Australia  Felix ;  and  the  correctness 
of  their  observations  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  actual 
occupation  of  several  parts  of  what  should  be  considered  as  their 
country.  They  discovered  three  large  rivers,  one  of  which  they 
called  the  Ilume,  which  ought  to  stand  in  the  maps,  a/ony  icitk 
the  native  name  of  the  Milletva,  a  name  sounding  at  least  as  well  as 
that  of  Murray y  given  to  it  by  official  explorers  at  other  points  of 
its  course,  in  compliment,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  SecreUry  of  State. 
I'his  discovery  of  the  southern  country  gave  the  colonists  a  greater 
quantity  of  valuable  soil  than  any  of  the  previous  or  subsequent 


exj)editions. 

The  merit  of  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  in  important  points  has 
also  commanded  the  just  testimony  of  a  rival  traveller,  whose  ad¬ 


missions  of  the  success  of  his  predecessors  in  adventure  are 
generally  too  reluctantly  gianted.  This  is  the  present  Surveyor- 
(Jeneral  of  New  South  Wales,  who  declares  their  map  to  be 
‘  wonderfully  correct  ’  as  to  some  rivers  of  high  interest  in  the 
south.  (Mitchell,  vol.  ii.p.  297)  Their  success  refuted  the  error 
of  Mr.  Oxley,  that  the  southern  country  ‘  teas  useless  for  all 
*  the  purposes  of  civilization'  The  simple  notes  of  these 
two  enterprising  colonists  were  published  last  year  in 
Sydney,  with  a  good  map;  and  the  perusal  of  the  book  is 
indisi>ensable  towards  duly  estimating  the  comparative  value 
of  Australian  explorers.  The  following  anecdote,  extracted 
from  these  notes,  exhibits  Mr.  Hume  favourably  as  a  con¬ 
ciliator  of  the  natives,  which  character  he  has  maintained  on  a 


better  rewarded,  but  far  less  useful  expedition.  One  of  the  men, 
it  is  there  stated,  was  suddenly  surprised  by  two  natives,  who 
were  lurking  behind  some  reeds;  the  man  no  sooner  perceived 
them  than  he  began  to  retreat,  and  they  to  advance,  throwing  off 
their  cloaks,  and  their  anus  in  their  hands ;  perceiving  this,  he 
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turned  and  snapped  his  piece  at  one  of  them,  but  as  it  missed  tire, 
he  had  no  resource  left  except  liight ;  and  this  would  have  been 
unavailing,  had  not  his  shouts  for  assistance  brought  him  timely 
aid.  About  two  hours  after  this  occurrence,  as  two  of  the  people 
were  employed  in  procuring  tirew’ood,  two  natives  sprung  towards 
them  from  behind  the  trees.  These,  however,  on  the  men  pre¬ 
senting  their  muskets  at  them,  made  signs  ot  peace.  Mr,  HnniCy 
who  was  at  hand  now  approached  ;  tvhen  laying  doion  his  anus 
and  beckoning  to  the  men  to  do  the  same^  the  natives  followed  the 
example,  and  after  much  conversation,  hut  of  which  not  a  word 
was  understood  by  either  party,  they  proceeded  with  Mr,  Hume 
to  the  tent.  They  laughed  at  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  white 
people  being  pursued,  though  there  could  be  no  doubt,  says 
the  writer  of  the  journal,  as  to  the  hostility  of  their  intentions  on 
that  occasion.  Journey  of  Hume  and  llovell,  p.  7k  Thus, 
firmness  tempered  with  great  discretion,  prevented  a  disastrous 
conflict  into  which  rasher  travellers  would  probably  have  hurried. 

Other  incidents  mentioned  in  this  journal  make  the  reader 
regret  its  brevity,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  natives.  It  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  possess  full  details  of  the  methods  of 
])roceeding  with  them  which  carried  so  weak  a  party  as  this  safely 
through  the  ‘  numerous  ’  tribes  with  whom  other  travellers  have 
recently  had  fatal  encounters. 

The  extreme  points  now^  known  north  of  Sydney,  were  first 
reached  eight  years  ago  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  to  whom 
principally  is  due  the  credit  of  all  the  discoveries  in  that  direction 
as  far  as  latitude  S. 

A  misdirected  economy,  after  1 824,  retarded  the  discovery  of  fertile 
lands  desirable  for  the  increasing  millions  of  sheep  and  cattle  of  the 
colonists;  and  the  infliction  of  military  execution  upon  the  natives, 
in  a  manner  almost  unprecedented  even  in  New  South  M  ales, 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  deprive  explorers  of  the  great  aids 
that  may  be  de|>t‘nded  upon  from  the  aborigines,  if  conciliated  by 
a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy. 

At  length  the  old  enterprising  spirit  revived;  and,  in  182J), 
C'aptain  Sturt,  accompanied  by  .Sir.  Hamilton  Hume,  undertook 
an  ex}>edition,  due  west  of  Sydney;  and,  in  18o0,  another  to  the 
south  west,  with  a  son  of  the  late  President  of  the  Limiean 
Society,  Mr.  M‘Leay,  both  of  which  had  early  results  incomparably 
more  important  than  those  of  all  former  enterprises,  since  that  ot 
Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  companions  over  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Captain  Sturt’s  account  ot  his  discoveries  is  a  model  of  good 
taste.  Mr.  Oxley’s  iidand  sea  had  been  admitted  reluctantly ; 
and  the  outlet  ot  the  western  waters  w’as  a  mvstery  of  which  tlie 
solution  w'as  looked  tor  with  some  confidence  by  tlie  scientific 
world,  w'hilst  the  search  for  fresh  pastures  was  urged  with  great 
anxiety  by  the  colonist.?.  It  was  the  great  merit  of  Captain 
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Sturt,  substantially  to  clear  up  the  mystery  in  his  lirst  journey,  by 
|xissinjj  upon  land  over  the  supposed  sea,  which  the  changed 
seasons  had  dried  up,  and  by  discovering  a  considerable  river 
beyond  it.  In  his  second  journey,  he  traced  the  united  streams 
of  most  of  the  south-western  rivers,  and,  as  he  conjectured,  the 
continuation  of  that  which  he  had  before  discovered  in  the  west, 
into  the  Lake  Alexandrina.  But,  as  if  every  thing  in  New  Hol¬ 
land  were  to  exhibit  contradictory  phenomena,  the  interior  river  of 
Captain  Sturt  was  then  «a//,  although  seen  at  five  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  ocean.  It  was  reached  by  the  party  after  extreme 
suffering  from  thirst ;  and  their  delight  at  seeing  the  water,  and 
s|>eedy  disappointment  on  finding  it  salt,  are  thus  described; 

‘  The  channel  of  the  river,’  says  Captain  Sturt,  ‘  was  seventy  to 
‘  eighty  yards  broad,  and  enclosed  an  unbroken  sheet  of  water, 
‘evidently  very  deep.  Our  surprise  and  delight  may  better  be* 
‘imagined  than  described.  Coming  from  the  N.E.,  and  flowing 
‘  to  the  S.W.,  it  had  a  capacity  of  channel  that  proved  we  were 
‘  as  far  from  its  source,  as  from  its  termination.  The  paths  of 
‘  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  it  were  like  well  trodden  roads ; 

‘  and  the  trees  that  overhung  it  were  of  beautiful  and  gigantic 
‘growth.  Its  banks  were  too  precipitous  to  allow  of  our  w'atering 
‘  the  cattle,  but  the  men  eagerly  descended  to  (juench  their  thirst, 

‘  which  a  powerful  sun  had  contributed  to  increase  ;  but  I  shall 
‘  never  forget  the  cry  of  amazement  that  followed  their  doing  so, 

‘  or  the  looks  of  terror  and  disappointment  w  ith  w  hich  they  called 
‘  out  to  inform  me,  that  the  water  was  so  salt,  as  to  be  unfit  to 
‘  drink  !  The  cattle  would  not  drink  of  the  river  w  ater,  but  stood 
‘  covered  in  it  for  many  hours,  having  their  noses  alone  exposed 
‘  above  the  stream.’’  (Sturt,  vol.  i.,  p.  8(1.) 

Captain  Sturt  went  sixty-six  miles  down  the  river,  wliich  he 
called  the  Darling;  and  was  compelled,  by  the  w\ant  of  fresh 
water,  to  abandon  his  object  of  following  its  entire  course.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hume  accompanied  him  ;  and  receives  from  his  leader 
a  due  meed  of  well-merited  praise  for  the  ability  and  patient  dis¬ 
cretion  he  exhibited  in  all  their  communications  with  the  natives. 

‘  His  intimate  ac(juaintance  with  their  manners  and  customs 
‘  enabled  him  to  enter  into  intercourse  with  them,’  says  Captain 
Sturt,  ‘  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  peaceable  manner  in  which 
‘  he  journeyed.’  (Sturt,  vol.  i.,  p.  217.) 

This  officer’s  second  expedition  w  as  to  the  south-w  est,  in  order 
to  trace  the  rivers  already  discovered  in  that  direction,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  the  outlet  of  the  Darling.  He  pursued  them  par- 
tlalhf  with  great  ])erseverance ;  not,  how  ever,  determining  the  point 
w  hether  his  salt  stream  in  the  wx*st  actually  joined  them,  but  seeing 
enough  to  render  that  junction  probable ;  and  then  following  the 
course  of  the  main  united  river,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  ocean.  He 
saw  enough  to  induce  him  to  support  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
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Hume  aiul  Hovell,  and  the  ^^eneral  opinion  since  their  time, 
that  the  districts  to  the  soutliward,  upon  the  western  side  of 
the  dividing  range  of  mountains  to  the  ocean,  abound  in  fertile 
imstures,  and  are  likely  to  become  the  granary  of  New  South 
Wales. 

U|>on  these  expeditions,  numerous  tribes  of  natives  were  met  with ; 
and  two  or  three  most  difficult  situations  got  over  without  bloodshed. 
The  natives  were  almost  always  however  friendly :  good  guides  from 
among  them  being  rarely  wanting.  Some  insisted  upon  giving  their 
fish  w  ithout  comj)ensation.  Of  others,  Captain  Sturt  remarks,  that 
they  were  a  merry  people,  sitting  up  half  the  night  laughing  and 
tidking.  Occasional  thefts,  which  were  generally  taken  calmly 
enough  by  the  explorers,  were  well  com})ensated  by  carefully  re¬ 
corded  examples,  eitlier  of  remarkable  honesty,  or  of  a  degree  of  con¬ 
trition  which  justifies  the  opinion  of  other  observers,  that  this  people 
|>ossess  the  elements,  and  might  easily  be  taught  the  ordinary 
rules  of  meuin  and  tuum.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  Cap¬ 
tain  Sturt  is  deserving  of  gi*eat  commendation,  too,  for  his 
unw’earied  liberality  in  distributing  presents  among  them.  In 
fact,  there  w’as  wanting  but  one  circumstance,  namely,  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  natives,  to  have  rendered  his  expedition  a 
pattern  in  regard  to  them.  He  was  himself  profoundly  ignorant 
of  it;  and,  juthough  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume  knew  their  signs  and 
manners  w  ell,  he  also  seems  not  to  have  been  able  to  speak  it  com- 

{K‘tently ;  and  the  party  had,  on  this  head,  as  little  assistance  as  can 
)e  imagined  possible  after  our  possessing  the  country  half  a  century. 
Such  scenes  as  the  following  afford  but  an  unsatisfactory  com¬ 
mentary  on  our  pretensions  to  intellectual  sujxjriority,  whilst 
carrying  on  scientific  iiKpiiries  in  these  regions : 

‘  The  natives,  says  Captain  Sturt,  on  one  occasion,  in  attempting  to 
answer  by  interrogatories,  only  ])erplexcd  me  more  and  more.  They 
evidently  wished  to  explain  something,  by  placing  a  number  of  sticks 
acniss  each  other,  as  a  kind  of  diagram  of  the  country.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  im]>os8ihle  to  arrive  at  their  meaning.  They  undoubtedly  pointed 
to  the  westward,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  that  point,  as  the  future 
cimrse  of  that  river  ;  but  there  w’as  something  more  they  w’ore  anxious 
to  explain,  which  I  could  not  comprehend.  The  poor  fellow’s  seemed 
quite  di8api>ointed,  and  endeavoured  to  beat  it  into  Frazer's  head  w’ith 
as  little  success.' — Vol.  ii.,  p.  101. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  great  disadvantage,  proof  was 
given,  that,  with  prudence,  a  duly  considerate  explorer  may  find 
an  interpreter  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  The  following 
incidents  showing  this,  are  creditable  to  the  candour,  as  well  as 
to  the  judgment  and  good  feelings  of  Captain  Sturt : 

.  *  We  came  ujhui  the  triU*  suddenly.  The  crack  of  our  whip 
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was  the  first  thing  that  aroused  the  attention  of  three  or  fmir 
mitives  sitting  by  the  river  side.  They  gazed  upon  us  for  a  moment, 
and  then  started  up,  aud  i\ssumed  an  attitude  of  horror  and  amaze- 
incut ;  their  terror  apparently  increasing  upon  them.  We  stood  per¬ 
fectly  immoveable,  until  at  length  they  gave  a  fearful  yell,  and  darted 
out  of  sight.  Their  cry  brought  about  a  dozen  more  natives  from  the 
river,  whom  we  had  not  before  observed,  but  who  had  run  after  their 
comrades  witli  surprising  activity,  and  without  once  venturing  to  look 
behind  them.  We  determined  to  remain,  until  we  should  ascertain 
the  number  and  disposition  of  the  natives ;  and  it  was  soon  evident 
that  they  had  set  the  bush  on  fire.  One  of  the  natives  came  out  of 
the  smoke  ;  and,  advancing  a  few  paces  towards  us,  bent  his  body,  so 
that  his  hands  rested  on  his  knees.  He  fixed  his  gaze  upon  us  for 
some  time ;  but  seeing  that  we  were  immoveable,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  most  extravagant  attitudes,  shaking  his  foot  from  time  to  time. 
When  he  found  that  all  his  violence  had  no  effect,  he  absolutely 
groaned ;  then  he  found  his  insult  failed  of  success,  and  stood  per¬ 
plexed.  This  gave  Mr.  llume  an  opjKirtunity  to  call  out  to  him  ;  and, 
with  considerable  address,  he  at  length  got  the  savage  to  approach 
close  to  him.  As  soon  ivs  I  thought  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  from 
his  idarm,  I  went  to  him  with  a  tomahawk,  the  use  of  which  he  im¬ 
mediately  guessed. 

‘  We  had  on  this  occasion  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  docility  of 
the  natives  of  the  interior,  or  of  the  power  they  have  of  subduing 
their  apprehensions.  These  men  no  doubt  imagined  we  were  altout  to 
destroy  them ;  yet,  from  the  extremity  of  fear  that  had  prompted 
them  to  set  their  woods  in  flames,  they,  in  a  brief  space,  so  completely 
subdued  these  fears,  as  to  approach  the  very  beings  who  had  so  strongly 
excited  their  alarm.  The  principal  actor  was  an  elderly  man,  and  I 
reg;irded  him  with  particular  interest.  IMr.  Hume’s  manners  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  contributed  to  allay  his  evident  agitation. 

‘  We  distributed  such  presents  as  we  had  to  those  around  us,  and 
when  we  pursued  our  journey,  the  majority  accompanied  us ;  nor 
did  they  w  liolly  leave  us,  until  we  had  passed  the  place  to  which  their 
women  had  retired.’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  90 — 94. 

Soon  afterwards  the  party  saw  more  natives  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  the  same  good  result. 

‘We  surprised  a  party  of  natives,  says  Captain  Sturt,  old  men, 
women,  and  children.  They  were  preparing  dinners  of  fish,  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  they  would  have  devoured — probably  for  a  part 
of  the  tribe  that  were  absent :  but  the  moment  they  saw  us,  they 
fled,  and  left  every  thing  at  our  mercy.  On  examining  the  fish,  we 
found  them  totally  different  from  any  in  the  Macquarie ;  and  took  two 
of  the  most  perfect  to  preserve.  In  the  afternoon,  one  of  our  men 
informed  me  that  the  tribe  was  coming  down  upon  us.  Mr.  Hume 
aud  I,  therefore,  went  to  meet  them.  They  were  at  this  time  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  tent,  but  seeing  us  advance  they 
stopped ;  and,  forming  tw'o  deep,  they  marched  to  and  fro,  to  a  war 
song  1  suppose,  crouching  with  their  spears.  Wc  had  not,  however. 
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any  ditiiculty  in  coinnmnicatinjf  with  them  ;  and  I  shall  detail  the 
inuiiner  in  which  this  was  brought  alx)ut,  in  hope  that  it  may  help  to 
guide  others.  When  the  natives  saw  us  advance,  they  stopped,  and 
we  did  the  same.  Mr.  Hume  then  walked  to  a  tree,  and  broke  off  a 
short  branch.  It  is  singular,  that  this  should,  even  with  these  rude 
pi'ople,  Ih?  a  token  of  peace.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  branch,  the 
natives  laid  aside  their  sptnirs,  and  tw'o  of  them  advanced  about  twenty 
paces  in  front  of  the  rest,  and  sat  down.  IVIr.  Hume  then  went  for- 
w'ard  and  sat  down,  w'hen  the  two  natives  again  advanced,  and  seated 
themselves  ch»se  to  him. 

‘  Now',  it  is  evident,  that  a  little  insight  into  the  customs  of  every 
people  is  necessary  to  insure  a  kindly  communication ;  this,  joined 
with  |mtience  and  kindness,  will  seldom  fail  with  the  natives  of  the 
interior:  a  gradual  approach  is  so  necessary,  in  order  not  to  alarm 
their  natural  timidity.  They  preserve  the  same  ceremony  among 
themselves. 

•  These  men,  who  w'ere  eighteen  in  number,  came  with  us  to  the 
tents,  and  received  such  presents  as  we  had  for  them.  They  conducted 
themselves  very  cjuietly,  and  after  a  short  time  left,  and  with  every 
token  of  friendship.’ — Vol.  i.,  p.  127. 

‘  The  natives  appeared  to  me  to  be  inditferent  to  our  ])resents ;  in 
most  cases,  tomahawks,  knives,  j)ieces  of  iron,  and  ditferent  coloured 
ribbons  for  the  forehead,  w  ere  more  esteemed  by  them.  They  will  barter 
their  fish  for  articles,  and  readily  acquire  confidence.’ — ib.,  p.  180. 

Again,  in  the  narrative  of  his  second  expedition,  he  tells  the 
follow'ing  remarkable  story  of  a  savage  meriting  an  imperishable 
record : — 

'  As  we  sailed  down  the  river,  w’e  observed  a  vast  concourse  of 
natives ;  and  not  only  heard  their  war-song,  but  remarked  that  they 
were  painted  and  armed  as  they  generally  arc  prior  to  their  engaging 
in  deadly  conflict.  Notwithstanding  these  outw'ard  signs  of  Imstility, 
fancying  our  four  friends  were  w’ith  them,  I  steered  in  to  the  bank  on 
w’hich  they  were  collected.  I  found,  how'ever,  when  it  w  as  almost  too 
late  to  turn  into  a  succeeding  reach  to  (nir  left,  that  an  attempt  to  land 
would  only  be  attended  with  loss  of  life.  Wq  approached  so  near, 
that  they  held  their  spears  quivering  in  their  grasp,  readv  to  he  hurled. 
A  dead  silence  ]>revailed  anmug  the  front  ranks,  but  those  in  the  back 
ground,  ns  well  as  the  w'omeii,  who  carried  supplies  of  darts,  w'ere 
extremely  clamorous.  As  I  did  not  wish  a  conflict,  I  low'ered  my  sail, 
and,  putting  the  helm  to  the  starboard,  w’e  passed  quietlv.  The  na¬ 
tives,  disajqxnnted,  ran  along  the  bank,  endeavouring  to  secure  an 
aim  at  us ;  hut  unable  to  thnwv  with  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the 
onward  motion  of  the  iKMit,  they  flung  themselves  into  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  attitudes,  and  worked  themsidves  into  a  state  (»f  frenzy  by 
hmd  shouting.  It  was  with  considerable  apprehension  that  1  observed 
the  river  ti»  1)0  sloKding  fast,  more  especially  as  a  large  sandbank,  on 
the  same  side  on  which  the  natives  were  gathered,  projected  nearly  a 
thinl  way  across  the  channel.  Thither  they  ran  with  tumultuous 
npniar,  and  covered  it  over  in  a  dense  mass.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
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advaiict'd  to  tlie  water  to  In?  nearer  their  victimR,  and  turneil  from 
time  to  time  to  direct  their  followers.  With  every  pacific  dis|X)sition, 
and  an  extreme  reluctance  to  take  life,  1  foresaw  that  it  would  lie 
iinpossihle  any  longer  to  avoid  an  engagement  ;  yet,  with  such  fearful 
nuinhera  against  ns,  1  was  doubtful  of  the  result.  I  ordered  that  no 
shot  should  he  fired,  until  1  had  discharged  both  iny  barrels.  I  then 
delivered  their  arms  to  the  men,  which  had  as  yet  been  kept  in  the 
jilace  appropriated  to  them.  The  men  assured  me  that  they  would 
follow  my  instructions.  As  we  neared  the  saud-bank,  I  sttnid  up,  and 
made  signs  to  the  natives  to  desist,  but  without  success.  I  tiM»k  up 
mv  gun,  therefore,  and  brought  it  to  a  level.  A  few  seconds  would 
ImVe  closed  the  life  of  the  nearest  savage.  Jlut,  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  hand  was  on  the  trigger,  my  purp(»se  was  checked  by 
]\I‘Leay,  who  called  to  me  that  another  party  of  blacks  had  made  their 
appearance  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Turning  round,  I  ob¬ 
served  four  men  at  the  top  of  their  sjieed.  The  foremost  of  them,  as 
soon  as  he  got  a-head  of  the  boat,  threw  himself  from  a  considerable 
height  into  the  water.  Me  struggled  across  the  channel  to  the  sand- 
hank  ;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  stood  in  front  of  the 
savage,  against  whom  my  aim  had  been  directed.  Seizing  him  by  the 
throat,  he  pushed  him  backwards  ;  and,  forcing  all  who  were  in  the 
water  upon  the  bank,  he  trod  its  margin  with  a  vehemence  and  an 
agitation  that  were  excee<lingly  striking  At  one  moment  pointing  to 
the  boat,  at  another  shaking  his  clenched  hand  in  the  faces  of  the 
most  forward,  and  stamping  with  passion  on  the  sand  ;  his  voice,  that 
was  at  first  distinct  and  clear,  was  lost  in  hoarse  murmurs.  Two  of 
the  four  natives  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  the  third 
followed  his  leader,  who  proved  to  be  tlie  remarkable  savage  I  have 
before  noticed.  The  reader  will  inumine  our  feelinsjs  on  this  occasion  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  We  were  so  wholly  lost  in  interest 
at  the  scene  that  was  passing,  that  the  boat  was  allowed  to  drift  at 
random.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment, — 
and,  in  truth,  stunned  and  confused, — so  singular,  so  unexpected,  and 
so  strikingly  providential,  had  been  our  escape. 

‘  The  bold  savage,  who  had  so  unhesitatingly  interfered  on  our  ac¬ 
count,  was  still  in  hot  dispute  with  the  hostile  tribe ;  and  I  really 
feared  that  his  generous  warmth  would  have  brought  down  upon  him 
their  vengeance.  I  hesitated,  therefore,  whether  or  not  to  go  to  his 
assistance.  It  appeared,  however,  that  their  tone  moderated ;  when 
a  new  and  beautiful  stream  opened  from  the  north.  A  party  of  about 
seventy  blacks  were  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river  ;  and  1  thought 
that  by  landing  among  them,  w’e  should  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
our  late  guest ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded.  I  ran  the  boat  ashore,  and 
landed  with  iVFLeay  amidst  the  smaller  party,  wholly  unarmed.  The 
others  no  sooner  observed  this,  than  curiosity  took  place  of  anger.  All 
wrangling  ceased,  and  they  came  swimming  over  to  us  like  a  parcel  of 
^Is.  Thus  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  moment  when 
It  appeared  that  we  were  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  bloody  fray,  w;e 
were  ])eacefully  surrounded  by  the  hundreds  who  liad  so  lately  threat¬ 
ened  us  with  destruction.  There  could  not  have  lieen  less  than^six 
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litindrod  nntivca  upon  the  blaclconctl  sward.  If  those  pages  fail  to 
convey  cntertsiinnient  or  information,  siiflicient  may  at  least  be  gleaned 
from  them  to  furnisli  matter  for  serious  reflection.  It  was  my  first 
care  to  call  for  our  friend,  and  to  express  to  him,  as  well  as  I  could, 
how  mucli  we  were  indebted  to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  I  made  him 
a  suitable  present.* — Vol.  II.  pp.  102 — 110. 

On  this  occasion,  Captain  Sturt,  steadily  refused  to  give 
the  leaders  of  the  hostile  tribes  a  share  of  presents,  which 
they  had  earnestly  solicited ;  but  the  reconciliation  being  com¬ 
pleted,  and  a  large  party  of  them  having  accompanied  him  down 
the  river,  to  introduce  him  safely  to  other  tribes  below,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  convince  them  that  his  refusal  had  been  occasioned  only  by 
a  desire  to  prove  that  their  white  visitors  w^ere  not  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  by  su|)erior  numbers.  After  these  natives  had  treated  him 
more  hospitably,  he  gave  them  several  implements,  sundry  pieces 
of  iron  hoop,  and  an  ornament  of  copper.  This  method  was 
eminently  successful.  DepuUitions  of  two  or  more  natives  at¬ 
tended  his  party,  and  some  of  every  new  tribe  w^ent  forward  to 
prepare  those  in  advance  to  receive  him  well. 

It  was  the  happy  disposition  of  the  leader  of  these  expeditions, 
Captain  Sturt,  and  the  fortunate  choice  of  his  assistants  and  men, 
not  the  character  of  our  system,  that  saved  them  from  the  dangers 
and  disgrace  of  violent  collision  with  the  natives.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Governor  on  the  subject  iire  discreditably  meagre. 
All  they  enjoin  is  expressed  as  follow  s : — 

*  You  will  note  the  description  of  the  several  people  whom  you  may 
meet,  the  extent  of  the  population,  the  means  of  subsistence,  tlieir 
genius  and  disposition,  the  nature  of  their  amusements,  their  diseases 
ami  remedies,  their  objects  of  W'orship,  religious  ceremonies,  and  a  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  the  language.* — p.  187* 

Here  is  not  a  word  of  caution  to  conciliate,  not  a  hint  of  the 
pro|>cr  w'ay  to  avoid  collisions,  not  a  single  lesson  draw’n  from 
exixriencc,  which  might  aid  the  imiuiries  enjoined  ;  and  it  is 
dilHcult  to  conceive  how'  a  traveller,  careering,  8()()  miles  or 
more  through  the  country,  could  make  very  profitable  ‘  notes  *  on 
the  topics  mentioned,  w'hen  the  government  established  in  the 
midst  of  the  tribes  so  long,  had  previously  made  the  least  imagi¬ 
nable  collection  concerning  their  customs  and  aerjuirements. 

Captain  Sturt  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  of  observa¬ 
tion,  considering  his  dehciency  in  means  of  turning  them  to  the 
l>est  account ;  and  he  properly  introduces  into  his  book  a  distinct 

disclaimer  of  deciding  upon  the  difhcult  question  as  to  what  the 

interior  of  Australia  may  contain,  either  of  animate  beings,  or  in 
the  several  departments  of  inanimate  nature. 

These  Narious  exj)editions  ascertained  the  important  gcogra- 
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pliical  facts,  first,  that  a  nuigc  of  barren  mounUins,  in  some  parts 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  across,  faces  the  eastern  ocean,  at  greater 
or  less  distances  in  the  interior,  and  running  from  about  latitude 
*>7  s.,  and  j>orhaps  from  beyond  the  tropic  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Phillip  in  Bass’s  straits ;  and,  secondly,  that  tw’o  classes 
of  rivers  rise  in  these  mountains ;  the  one  being  inconsiderable 
streams  flowing  from  their  eastern  sides  into  the  South  Sea,  the 
otlier  flowing  from  their  western  sides  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
hetween  Bass’s  straits  and  the  new  colony  of  South  Australia. 
None  of  these  western  rivers  have  yet  been  traced  throughout 
their  whole  course ;  and  their  utility  for  internal  communication 
is  not  ascertained.  Floods  are  know'n  to  be  frequent  upon  their 
banks,  but  the  periods  of  their  recurrence  arc  also  unknown. 

Tlie  discoveries  of  Captain  Sturt  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
colony  of  South  Australia,  as  those  of  llovell  and  Hamilton  Hume 
and  others,  had  long  led  to  the  formation  of  several ,  voluntary 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  many  interior  farming  stations,  so 
that  before  183G,  the  outline  of  the  southern  country,  and  much 
of  its  interior  was  well  known  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  colo¬ 
nial  public. 

The  next  and  last  scientific  explorer  in  the  interior  of  New 
South  Wales,  has  presented  himself  with  very  different  preten¬ 
sions,  of  which  it  is  the  critic’s  unpleasing  duty  to  point  out  the 
general  extravagance.  This  individual  is  the  present  surveyor- 
general,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  whose  official  in¬ 
fluence  upon  w  hat  concerns  interior  discovery  and  the  native  tribes 
in  Australia,  renders  his  errors  of  more  than  common  imporUince. 
Some  of  those  errors  w  ere  announced  early  to  the  public,*  and  as 
they  are  now  recorded  somewhat  inconsistently  by  himself  in  the 
pages  of  the  Geographical  Journal,  and  in  his  own  volumes,  it 
will  be  a  useful  task  to  examine  them  with  care. 

In  the  first  place.  Major  Mitchell  underrates  in  almost  all 
respects,  the  services  of  his  predecessors.  Then,  upon  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  of  caution  in  regard  to  strange  tribes  in  the  interior,  he 
misstates  Captain  Sturt’s  proceedings,  when  he  himself  had  neg¬ 
lected  in  an  extraordinary  way,  that  officer’s  excellent  example, 
which  was  consistent  with  the  recorded  and  valuable  lesson 
of  Governor  Phillip.  In  his  first  expedition,  the  inconsi¬ 
derateness  with  which  the  management  of  interviews  was  left 
to  a  rash  convict  sailor,  exposed  the  party  to  no  small  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  it  is  not  uncandid  to  suggest  that  the  unhappy  deaths  of 
of  two  of  the  men  on  that  expedition,  by  the  natives,  the  cause  of 
which  is  a  complete  mystery,  might  not  have  occurred,  under  a 
more  cautious  leader. 
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The  first  important  incident  on  the  second  expedition  furnishes 
hut  too  strong  an  illustration  of  the  little  prudence  he  had  com¬ 
municated  to  his  men.  He  tells  the  story  in  the  following  terms. 


‘  We  cncttiiiped,  us  usual,  near  the  left  hank  of  the  Bogan.  Water 
M*emed  now  more  abundant  in  this  river.  The  ]>ond  near  our 
present  encanijiment  was  largt'  and  deep,  and  there  were  others  above 
and  also  below  it.  As  the  party  were  pitching  the  tents,  I  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  usual  custom,  in  the  bed  of  the  river  with  the  barometer, 
when  1  heard  as  fnun  a  pond  lower  down,  some  hideous  yells,  then  a 
shot,  and  our  overseer  sliouting  hold  him  !  I  hurried  up,  and  saw  a 
native  running,  bleeding,  and  screaming  most  piteously.  'Hie  overseer 
came  to  me  lim])ing,  and  stated,  that,  on  a])pri>aching  the  ])ond  with 
his  gun,  hM)king  for  ducks,  this  native  was  there  alone,  sitting  with  his 
dog  at  a  small  fire ;  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  Ihirnett,  he  yelled  hi¬ 
deously,  and  running  in  a  furious  manner  up  the  bank,  threw  a  fire 
stick  and  one  of  his  bommerings,  the  latter  of  which  struck  him  on 
the  leg,  the  other  having  passed  close  over  his  shoulder.  The  native 
still  coming  forward  u])on  him  with  a  bommering,  he  discharged  his 
piece  at  him  in  his  own  defence,  alarmed  as  any  man  must  have  been 
under  such  circumstances.  The  native  still  kept  calling  out  some 
words,  huid  and  pathetically,  but  he  had  now  ceased  running,  ])erha])s 
from  seeing  the  cattle  ahead  of  him.  Xotwithstaiuling  the  entreaties 
of  the  men  that  I  should  not  go  within  reach  of  his  missiles,  I  advan¬ 
ced  toward  this  bleeding  and  helpless  child  of  nature,  with  a  green 
branch  in  my  hand.  ()n  niy  going  up  to  him,  I  found  he  had  received 
the  shot  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  in  his  left  hand  and 
wrist,  which  were  covered  with  blood.  I  with  ditliculty  prevailed  on 
him  t(»  go  with  me  to  the  tents,  making  signs  that  I  wished  to  drejjs 
his  wounds.  This  the  d(»ctor  immediately  did,  a])])lying  lint  and 
Friar’s  hal.sam  to  them.  During  this  operation  he  stared  wildly  around 
him,  at  the  sheep  and  bullocks,  horses,  tents,  8ic,  It  was  evident  he 
had  never  seen,  perhaps,  scarcely  ever  even  heard  of,  such  animals  as 
he  now  saw,  and  certainly  never  before  had  seen  a  white  man.  I  gave 
him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  did  not  ta.ste,  saying  he  should  take  it 
to  his  einer  (wife).  He  knew  not  a  word  of  the  low  jargon  usually 
taught  the  natives  by  our  people  ;  but  he  spoke  incessantly  in  his  own 
purer  language,  scarcely  a  word  of  which  we  understood,  beyond  ‘you’ 
— *  t\v«»  w  ives  * — *  fire  * — ‘  doctor  *  (corage)  and  ‘  to  sleep.*  One 
circumstance,  very  trifling,  certainly,  to  mention  here  may  serve, 
however,  to  show’  the  characteristic  cpiickness  of  the  jHJople.  He  had 
asked  for  a  bit  of  fire  to  be  placed  beside  him,  and  on  seeing  a  few' 
sparks  of  burning  grass  running  towards  my  feet,  he  called  out  to  mo, 
‘  (fire,  fire),  that  I  might  avoid  having  my  clothes  burnt. 

This,  in  a  savage,  amid  so  many  strange  objects,  and  suffering  from  so 
many  new  and  raw  wounds  received  from  one  of  us,  was,  at  least,  an 
instance  of  that  natural  civility,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  sometimes 
distinguishes  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Australia.  This  man  of  the 
wtHids,  ^t  length,  by  gwtures,  asked  my  permission  to  depart,  and  also 
that  he  might  take  a  firestick  ;  and  in  going,  he  said  much,  which, 
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from  bis  looks  and  gestures,  1  understood  as  expressive  of  goodwill  or 
thanks,  in  his  way.  lie  further  asked  me  to  accompany  him,  till 
clear  of  the  bullocks,  and  so  he  left  us.  This  unfortunate  affair  arose 
solely  from  our  too  suddenly  approaching  the  water- holes  where  natives 
usually  resort.  We  had  noticed  the  caution,  with  which  those  natives 
who  guided  us,  alw'ays  went  near  to  such  places,  by  preceding  us  a 
good  way,  and  calling  out.  I  determined,  therefore,  in  future,  to 
sound  my  bugle  where  1  meant  to  encamp,  that  the  natives  may  not  lie 
surprised  by  our  too  sudden  approach,  giving  them  time  to  retire,  if 
they  thought  pro|)er  to  do  so.’ — vol.  i.,  p.  205. 

This  determination  was  ill  observed ;  and  thence  mainly  arose 
other  not  unfrequent  sanguinary  collisions  with  the  natives. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  reprove  too  severely  the  hectoring  spirit 
with  which  Major  Mitchell  commenced  his  communication,  with 
the  natives  of  the  Darling.  We  have  seen  what  a  reception  they 
gave  his  predecessor,  and  they  had  shown  decidedly  friendly  dis¬ 
positions  to  his  party  in  the  first  few  days  afler  his  arrival  at  this 
spot;  nevertheless,  on  the  sixth  day  the  incidents  occurred,* of 
which  the  following  is  his  own  account ; — 

*  The  same  natives,  [’with  an  old  man,  and  a  very  wild  looking 
one,  covered  with  red  ochre,  ‘  total  gulls,*  came  to  their  tree,  and 
I  went  to  them.  I  gave  the  old  man  a  spike.nail  sharpened,  but 
he  asked  me  for  a  tomahawk,  and  I  then  gave  him  one.  This  last 
gift  only  made  these  natives  more  importunate,  and  I  at  length  left 
them  to  attend  to  more  pressing  matters.  Soon  after,  the  man  to 
whom  I  first  gave  a  tomahawk,  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him  again, 
and  1  went  up  with  my  rifle,  demanding  w  hat  more  he  wanted ;  w  here- 
upon  lie  only  laughed,  and  soon  after  pulled  my  handkerchief  from  my 
pocket.  I  restored  it  to  its  place  in  a  manner  showing  that  1  disliked 
the  freedom  taken  with  it.  I  then  sent  a  ball  into  a  tree  a  good  way 
off,  which  seemed  to  surprise  them,  and  having  made  them  understand 
that  such  a  ball  would  easily  pierce  through  six  black  fellows,  I  snap¬ 
ped  my  fingers  at  one  of  their  spears,  and  hastened  to  the  camp.  I 
considered  this  manner  the  more  necessary  at  that  time,  as  these  na¬ 
tives  seemed  to  think  us  very  simple  fends,  who  were  ready ^to  part  w  ith 
every  thing.  Thus  enlightened  as  to  the  effect  of  our  fire-arms,  these 
thankless  beggars  disappeared  ;  although  several  women  and  some  men 
still  sat  on  the  opposite  bank,  observing  our  boats.*  (Mitchell,  p.  219.) 

Again,  after  seeing  other  natives  who  did  the  party  no  harm, 
and  but  ran  away  at  its  unannounced  approach  (pp.  221, 222,  and 
227),  and  after  having  friendly  communications  with  three  other 
tribes  (pp.  223,  229,  231),  which  occurred  in  the  next  fourteen 
days,  and  cost  one  tomahawk,  two  large  nails,  two  clasp  knives, 
and  two  young  puppies.  Major  Mitchell  quarrels  with  a  new 
tribe,  for  reasons  w  nich  his  own  account  shows  to  be  most  futile. 

VOL.  V. 
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*  Some  natives/  he  sjiys,  ‘  followed  us  shouting,  and  at  length  came 
very  boldly  up  to  the  head  of  the  column.  They  were  found  to  be 
very  greedy,  coveting  every  thing  they  saw.  They  continually  held 
out  their  hands  for  every  article,  repeating  in  an  authoritative  tone 
the  word  *  <icca  *  which  undoubtedly  means  ‘  give  !  *  I  had  not  been 
in  their  presence  one  minute,  before  their  chief,  a  very  stout  fellow, 
drew  forth  my  pocket  handkerchief,  while  a  boy  took  my  Kator’s 
compass  from  the  other  }MK:ket,  and  was  on  the  ptunt  of  running  off 
with  it.  I  had  given  a  clasp-knife  to  the  chief,  when  another  was 
most  importunate  for  a  tomahawk.  Observing  that  he  carried  a  curious 
stone  one,  I  offered  to  exchange  one  of  ours  for  it,  to  which  he  at  length 
reluctantly  agreed.  I  left  them  at  last,  disgusted  with  their  greedi¬ 
ness,  and  determined  henceforward  to  admit  no  more  such  specimens 
of  wild  man  familiarity,  with  my  clothes,  pocket,  or  accoutrements. 
They  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  my  questions  about  the  river. 
When  the  party  moved  on  they  followed,  and  when  I  halted  and  rode 
back  they  ran  off*;  thus  alternately  retiring  and  returning,  and  calling 
to  the  men,  &c.  At  last  I  galloped  my  horse  at  them,  whereupon 
they  disappeared  altogether. 

‘  S(K)n  after  sun-rise  next  morning,  twelve  or  thirteen  natives  ap¬ 
proached  our  tents  at  a  kind  of  run,  carrying  spears  and  green  boughs. 
W  ithin  a  short  distance  from  the  tents,  they  struck  their  spears  in 
the  ground,  and  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  approach  them,  and  as  1  was 
advancing  towards  them,  they  violently  shook  their  boughs  at  me,  and 
dashed  them  to  the  ground,  having  first  set  them  on  fire,  calling  out, 

‘  Naugry,*  (sit  down),  which  mandate  I  obeyed.  But  seeing  that  they 
stood,  and  c*<mtinued  their  unfriendly  gestures,  I  stood  up,  and  called 
to  the  narty  ;  on  seeing  which  they  immediately  ran  away.  I  took 
forward  some  men  huzzaring  after  them,  and  fired  one  shot  over  their 
heads,  as  they  ran  stumbling  to  the  other  side  of  an  intervening  clear 
fiat.  There  they  made  a  fire,  and  were  disposed  to  stop,  but  1  sent 
four  men  with  muskets  to  make  them  quit  the  spot,  which  they  did. 
These  were  the  natives  who  had  the  day  before  arrived  from  the  south 
east,  having  joined  the  fishing  tribe  at  our  present  camp.  Soon  after 
they  had  In'en  chased  from  us,  part  (»f  them  crossed  the  country  east  of 
our  camp,  as  if  returning  to  whence  they  came.  At  one  o’clock,  the 
tribe  for  whom  a  messenger  had  been  sent,  as  I  concluded,  came  up  to 
our  tents  without  ceremi»ny,  led  on  by  an  old  thief,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  instigator  of  all  the  mischief.  1  received  the  strangers,  who  ap- 
|H'ared  to  be  a  harmless  stupid-looking  set,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  giving 
to  one,  who  appeared  to  be  their  chief,  a  nail.  I  soon  afterwards  en¬ 
tered  my  tent,  and  they  went  towards  the  river,  but  motioning  that 
they  would  return  and  sleep  near  us.’ 

Lpon  this  parley  Major  Mitchell  resolved  to  proceed  no  lower 
down  the  Darling,  hut  for  various  reasons,  of  which  one  was  his 
apprehension  ot  the  natives,  to  return  homewards. 

Some  ot  his  men  w’ere  at  the  river  side,  he  himself  and  the 
greater  number  ot  the  party  at  the  encampment  at  a  distance  of 
three  cjuarters  of  a  mile  from  the  w’ater.  Firing  w'as  now’ 
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heard,  as  a  collision  had  taken  place  between  the  men  at  the  river 
and  the  iishin*;  tril)e, — this  last-mentioned  tribe  of  strangers  at  the 
same  time  comin"  towards  the  camp,  ‘  to  ask  a  bit  of  fire,  and 
something  to  eat.*  It  is  plain  from  their  quiet  demeanour,  that 
there  was  no  concert  on  the  part  of  the  different  natives  in  this  colli¬ 
sion, — the  immediate  cause  of  which  was  unpremeditated.  The  chief 
of  the  fishing  tribe,  whilst  good-humouredly  helping  one  of  the 
whites  to  carry  a  kettle  of  water  up  a  bank,  was  instigated  by  his 
wife  to  knock  the  bearer  of  the  kettle  down  violently,  which  he 
did,  and  to  steal  the  pot,  which  he  failed  in,  for  the  man’s  compa¬ 
nion  forthwith  shot  the  chief,  who  soon  died ;  and  the  tribe  rush¬ 
ing  upon  him,  he  again  discharged  his  musket,  and  killed  a  woman 
with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Three  white  men  coming  up,  the  blacks 
retreated  with  further  loss.  Subsequently  two  spears  were  thrown 
at  one  of  the  travellers,  who,  however,  sustained  no  other  harm 
than  the  first  assault  upon  the  bearer  of  the  tea-kettle. 

Upon  this  occurrence.  Major  Mitchell  makes  the  following  re¬ 
marks  : — 


‘  Thus  the  covetous  disposition  of  these  people  drew  us  at  length, 
(notwithstanding  all  my  gifts  and  endeavours  to  be  on  friendly  terms) 
into  a  state  of  warfare.  We  met  frequently  with  instances  of  natives 
receiving  from  us  all  they  could  want  on  one  day,  and  then  approach¬ 
ing  us  with  the  most  unequivocal  demonstration,  of  enmity  or  hostility 
on  the  next.  Indeed,  it  seemed  impossible  in  any  manner  to  conciliate 
these  people,  when  united  in  a  body  as  these  then  were.  We  wanted 
nothing,  asked  nothing  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  gave  them  presents  of 
articles  the  most  desirable  to  them  ;  and  yet  they  beset  us  as  keenly 
and  with  as  little  remorse  as  wild  beasts  seek  their  prey. 

*  A  death-like  silence  now  prevailed  along  the  banks  of  the  river— no 
fiir-heard  voices  of  natives  at  their  fires  broke,  as  before,  the  stillness 
of  the  night, — while  a  painful  sympathy  for  the  child  bereft  of  its  pa¬ 
rent,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  probable  consequences  to  us,  cast  a 
melancholy  gloom  over  the  scene.  The  waning  moon  at  length  arose, 
and  I  was  anxiously  occupied  with  the  observations  which  were  most 
important  at  this  point  of  my  journey,  when  a  mournful  song,  strongly 
expressive  of  the  wailing  of  women,  came  from  beyond  the  Darling.  It 
was  then  that  I  regretted  most  bitterly,  the  wconshleratc  conduct  of 
some  of  the  men.  1  wa.s  indeed  paying  dearly  for  geographical  dis¬ 
covery,  when  my  honour  and  character  were  delivered  over  to  convicts, 
on  whom,  although  1  might  confide  as  to  their  courage,  I  could  not 
always  rely  for  humanity.’ — Mitchcdl,  i.  p.  271. 


The  occurrences  which  called  forth  these  reflections  were  me¬ 
lancholy  enough,  and  do  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  explorer.  But  it  is  highly  probable  from  his  own  narrative, 
that  the  ‘  state  of  w’arfare,*  as  he  terms  the  hostilities  ensuing  upon 
an  act  of  dishonesty  and  violence  on  the  part  of  a  native,  might 
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liave  been  avoided  by  greater  liberality,  forbearance,  and  precau¬ 
tion.  The  ‘  inconsiderate  conduct  of  some  of  the  men  *  ought  to 
have  been  controlled  by  considerateness  in  their  leader;  but  the 
character  of  that  leader,  as  shown  in  the  anecdotes  recorded  by 
himself,  seems  rather  to  be  calculated  to  instigate  the  men  of  such 
a  party  to  rashness,  than  to  enforce  conciliatory  proceedings. 
Accordingly,  in  his  next  expedition,  matters  became  worse,  and 
his  men  following  up  another  ‘  inconsiderate  ’  firing  ot  one  of  tlie 
party,  as  Major  Mitchell  admits  it  to  have  been  (vol.  ii.  p.  102), 
again  slaughter  the  natives  in  a  manner  for  which  few  readers  will 
readily  admit  his  defence.  But  it  is  surprising  indeed  upon  the 
second  occasion,  to  find  him  substituting  altogether  a  new  account 
of  the  first  transaction  which  he  had  attributed  to  the  ‘  inconsider- 
*  ate  conduct  of  some  of  his  men.'  This  new  account  is  given  us 
byMajor  Mitchell  in  the  following  words  : — 

‘  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  harharians,  who  a  year  before,  had  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  by  attacking  treacherously  a  small  body  of  strangers, 
who  had  they  been  sent  from  heaven,  could  not  have  ’done  more  to 
minister  to  their  wants  than  they  did  then,  nor  endured  more  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  good  will.  The  men  had  then  been  compelled  to 
fire  upon  them  in  their  own  defence,  at  the  risk  of  my  displeasure.* 
Mitchell,  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

How  easily  Mjijor  Mitchell’s  alarm  was  excited,  and  with 
how  little  cause,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  passage. 

'  Overseer  Burnett  made  a  good  bargain  with  a  native,  who  parted 
with  a  very  well  made  jnet  for  a  clasp  knife,  with  which  he  seemed 
much  pleased.  Our  old  friends  of  the  red  tribe  came  up  in  a  body  of 
about  twelve,  carrying  boughs.  It  was  sun-set,  and  still  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  go  back  to  the  river,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed 
about  to  make  up  their  fire,  and  remain  with  us  for  the  night.  As 
their  calls  for  tomaliaw'ks  were  incessant,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  it 
would  8tK)n  be  necessary  to  frighten  them  away  with  our  guns,  if  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  there.  1  therefore  directed  Overseer  Bur¬ 
nett  to  point  to  the  river,  and  request  them  to  go  there  to  sleep,  and 
this  at  length  they  did. 

‘  Early  next  morning  the  red  tribe  came  up,  and  begged  for  toma¬ 
hawks.  It  was  evident  now',  how'  injudicious  it  w'as  of  us  to  give  these 
savages  presents  ;  had  we  not  done  so  in  the  first  instance,  w’e  should 
not  have  been  so  much  importuned  by  them  now'.  To  avoid  their 
solicitations,  w’hich  were  now  assuming  an  insolent  tone,  evinced  by 
loud  laufrfiing  to  each  other  at  our  expense,  we  loaded,  and  moved  otf 
as  quickly^  as  possible,  and  they  remained  behind  to  examine  the 
ground  which  w’e  had  quitted.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  conduct 
of  this  tribe  was  much  better  than  that  of  any  w'c  had  seen  low’er  dow’n 
the  river.  They  brought  no  arms,  and  had  finer  attempted  any  u'ar- 
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like  demonstrations,  or  come  forward  when  told  to  keep  back.  Neither 
did  they  follow  us'  Mitchell,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

Most  men  would  have  selected  exactly  this  tribe  for  the  display 
of  unusual  liberality.  At  least,  when  the  general  character  of  the 
natives  was  to  be  summed  up,  the  good  disposition  evinced  by 
such  as  these  ought  to  have  been  taken  into  the  account.  Major 
Mitchell  judges  otherwise.  His  conclusion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  the  interior  is  again  expressed  as  follows : — 

*  Travellers  in  Australian  deserts  will  find,  that  such  savages  cannot 
remain  at  rest  when  near  them,  and  that  they  are  ever  ready  and 
anxious  to  strip  them  by  all  and  every  means  in  their  power,  of  every 
thing,  however  useless  to  them.  It  was  not  until  we  proceeded  en 
tainqueur,  tliat  we  knew  any  thing  like  tranquillity  on  the  Darling, 
and  T  am  now  of  opinion,  that  to  discourage  at  once  the  approach  of 
such  natives,  would  tend  more  to  the  safety  of  an  exploring  party  than 
presenting  them  with  gifts.  These  rovers  of  the  wilds  seem  to  consi. 
der  such  presents  as  the  offerings  of  fear  and  weakness,  and  I  attribute 
much  of  their  outrageous  conduct  to  such  mistaken  notions,  and  their 
incorrigible  covetousness,  against  which  the  best  security,  unfortunately 
for  them  and  also  for  us,  appeared  to  be  to  keep  them  at  a  distance.' 
Mitchell,  vol.  i.  30l. 

Upon  his  next  expedition  he  early  heard  of  the  vengeance 
demanded  by  this  tribe  for  their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of 
the  party.  At  length  they  assembled  about  him;  and  among 
them,  says  he,  ‘  were  two  daughters  of  the  woman  who  had  been 
‘  killed.  The  youngest  was  the  handsomest  female  they  had  seen 
‘  with  the  natives.  She  w  as  so  far  from  black,  that  the  red  colour 
‘  was  very  apparent  in  her  cheeks.  She  sat  before  them  in  a 
‘  corner  of  the  group,  nearly  in  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  fine 
‘  statue  of  Eve  at  the  fountain.’  The  sight  of  this  young  orphan 
excited,  says  Major  Mitchell,  ‘  deep  regrets  at  the  fate  of  her 
‘  mother and  it  might  be  supposed  that  every  subsequent  act  on 
his  part  would  have  been  scrupulously  conciliatory,  until  the  most 
absolute  necessity  of  self-defence  should  change  his  course  of 
proceeding.  So  far,  however,  from  this  having  been  the  case,  the 
very  next  incident  recorded  was  little  short  of  an  insolent  declara¬ 
tion  of  w'ar  on  the  part  of  the  travellers,  and  it  is  told  in  the 
coarse  style  which  too  often  deforms  this  work,  is  strange  incon¬ 
sistency  wdth  other  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  passages. 


‘  The  evening,*  says  Major  Mitchell,  '  was  one  of  anxiety  to  the 
w'hole  party.  Tlie  fiendish  expression  of  some  of  these  men’s  eye* 
shone  horribly,  and  could  not  bt*  disguised  by  treacherous  smiles.  I 
did  not  see  the  tall  man,  nor  the  mischievous  old  one  of  last  year,  but 
there  were  here  many  di8|>osed  to  act  like  them.  One  miserable  look¬ 
ing  dirty  old  man  w  as  brought  forw’ard,  and  particularly  pointed  out  to 
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me  by  the  tribe.  1  Jiccordiiigly  showed  him  the  usual  attention  of 
sitting  down,  and  smo(»thing  the  ground  for  him.  But  he  soon  re¬ 
quested  me  to  strip,  on  which  I  arose,  mindful  of  a  former  row,  and 
perceiving  the  blacKsmith  washing  himself,  I  called  him  up,  and  pointed 
out  the  muscles  of  his  arm  to  the  curious  sage.  The  successor  and 
brother,  ns  1  have  already  stated,  of  King  Peter  (the  chief  killed  in 
the  ])receding  year)  was  also  looking  on,  and  I  made  Vulcan  put  him¬ 
self  into  a  sparring  attitude,  and  tip  him  a  touch  or  two,  which  made 
him  fall  hack  one  or  two  paces,  and  ItMjk  half  angry.*  IMitchell,  vol.  ii. 
p.  IM. 

It  is  plain  that  this  insulting  provocation  must  do  more  harm  by 
aggravating  the  feelings  of  this  tribe,  than  good  by  convincing  them 
of  the  superior  strength  of  tlie  white  men.  Accordingly  hostile 
dispositions  were  manifested  by  these  natives,  and  within  three 
days  Major  Mitchell’s  men  commenced  firing  upon  them  under 
circumstances,  which,  as  he  states  them,  show  a  great  want  of 
common  prudence  and  humanity. 

Another  case  of  bloodshed  soon  after  occurs.  With  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  caution  in  approaching  strangers,  which  marks  these  ex¬ 
peditions,  Major  Mitchell’s  party  had  alarmed  a  native  village; 
and  the  people  fled.  The  black  guide  was  then  sent  to  hold 
some  communications  with  the  fugitives,  who  blamed  him  ‘/or 

*  bringing  the  white  fellotvs,*  They  attacked  him  with  spears, 
when  he  wounded  one  assailant,  and  the  rest  fled.  ‘  The  wounded 
‘  savage  fell ;  hut  Pij>er  loaded  again,  and  killed  him  by  another 
‘  shot  Such  was  Piper’s  story  .  I  blamed  him  very  much  for 

*  firing  at  the  wounded  man,  and  I  regretted  exceedingly  the  result 
‘of  his  interview,’  adds  Major  Mitchell.  Vol.  ii.  p.  143.  A 
similar  case  of  precipitate  w'ounding  soon  occurs  again.  The 
party  approach  some  huts  without  notice,  and  a  native,  who 
j>oised  his  spear,  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  whites,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  black  guide,  that  unless  he  fired  he  would  be  instantly 
speared.  ‘  1  blamed  Pickering  for  having  been  so  precipitate,* 
says  Major  Mitchell.  Vol.  ii.  p.  U)6. 

The  lectures  were  not  effectual.  Piper,  the  guide,  afterwards, 
not  being  able  to  persuade  a  native  to  come  to  the  camp,  ‘  en- 
‘  raged  at  his  unreasonable  timidity  threw  a  hatchet  at  him,  and 
*  nearly  hit  him,’  which  Major  Mitchell  told  his  guide  in  the 
strongest  terms,  he  very  muen  disapproved,  ib.  254. 

Punishment*  seems  to  have  been  as  little  thought  of  for  these 
‘  precipitiite  doings  as  care  to  prevent  them ;  and  when  the  poor 
native  guide  Piper  returned,  he  received  a  full  indemnity  against  even 


•  l|»c  only  example  of  punishment  that  is  mentioned  in  me  i 
tions,  is  that  of  one  of  the  native  guides,  who  was  put  in  irons 
for  insulting  strange  tribes.  Vol.  ii.  p.^07. 
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iiirther  reproof  in  the  foolish  title  given  him  of  conqueror  of  the 
interior.  I'lie  truth  is,  that  his  men,  white  and  black,  were  under 
no  reasonable  restraint,  and  the  sympathy  of  their  leader  given 
in  favour  of  the  aborigines  of  the  settled  districts  upon  excellent 
grounds,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  sincerely,  was  in  reality  on  the 
side  of  the  aggressors  in  the  fTecjuent  violence  that  occurred  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  expeditions,  when  the  natives  of 
the  interior  were  concerned. 

The  general  speculations  of  Major  Mitchell  concerning  these 
wilder  aborigines,  are  not  in  some  respects  less  erroneous  than 
his  particular  actions  in  regard  to  them  arc  reprehensible ;  and 
on  one  topic,  the  amount  of  the  native  population,  which  is  too 
important  to  be  passed  over  hastily,  he  is  es|>ecially  obnoxious 
to  severe  criticism.  If  it  be  once  believed  generally,  with  how¬ 
ever  little  reason,  that  this  population  is  scattered  over  a  belt  of 
four  or  five  hundred  miles,  from  the  coasts,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  to  thirty  miles  square,  and  also  that  the  whole  interior  beyond 
this  belt  is  a  vast  and  utter  solitude,  as  the  surveyor-general  of 
New  South  Wales  pretends,  contrary  to  all  probability  in  either 
resjwct,  the  public*  will  not  call  loudly  on  the  government  to  do 
the  natives  justice,  and  the  government  consequently  will  continue 
to  refiise  the  means  urgently  needed  for  their  safety  and  civilization. 

On  this  ground  we  have  examined  the  subject  with  considerable 
care ;  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  have  formed  a  very  different  convic¬ 
tion  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  natives  of  Australia,  from  that 
of  Major  Mitchell,  whose  estimate  is,  we  believe,  far  below 
those  of  all  preceding  writers.  The  question  must  be  settled  by 
evidence  and  rational  conjecture ;  and  our  readers  will  find,  we 
think,  that  both  his  conclusion  and  the  reasons  for  it,  are  at  variance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  best  informed  persons,  and  even,  in 
many  resj^ects,  with  his  own.  In  order  not  to  mis-state  his  mean¬ 
ing,  we  copy  the  surveyor-general’s  express  words : 

‘  As  the  judicious  compiler  of  the  first  History  (»f  New  Ilolhind, 
says,  he  considered  it  most  probable  that  the  number  of  the  natives  is 
small,  and  (hat  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  are  uninhabited,  I  may 
observe,  that  I  have  had  no  reason  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  from 
what  I  saw  of  tlie  interior  country  beyond  the  Darling.  'Hie  native 
population  is  very  thinly  spread  over  the  regions  I  have  explored, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  seventh  part  of  Australia.  I  ciiinot  estimate 
the  number  at  more  than  (5000,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  l»elieve  it  to  be 
considerably  less.’ — Mitchell,  ii.,  p.  .S44. 


•  How  soon  an  apparently  good  authority  may  mislead,  is  j)rovcd  in  the 
case  of  Major  Mitchell ;  who  is  already  cited  in  respectable  books  for  correct 
Australian  statistics.  The  author  of  the  History  of  South  Australia,  who 
makes  most  earnest  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  natives,  says,  ‘  According  to 
Wajor  Mitchell,  the  whole  number  of  natives  on  the  island,  docs  not  proba¬ 
bly  now  exceed  1 4,0(X>  males.* — 2nd  edit.,  p.  ^0. 
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So  brief  a  text  surely  never  presented  a  more  marvellous  collec¬ 
tion  of  great  mistakes  than  those  assembled  in  these  few  lines. 
Fortunately,  neither  what  the  surveyor-general  has  read  in  ‘the  first 
‘History  of  New  Holland,’  which  is  really  a  curious  volume;  nor 
what  he  has  actually  noted  of  its  tribes,  justify  his  conclusions,  either 
as  to  the  interior  being  ‘  probably  uninhabited,*  or  as  to  the  number  of 
souls  which  he  gives  to  his  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  country. 
He  refers  to  two  passages  of  Mr.  Eden’s  History,  but  he  in¬ 
serts  the  matter  of  one  only  in  his  own  work.  In  order  to 
ascertiun  Mr.  Eden’s  meaning,  the  second  passage  so  refer¬ 
red  to,  must,  in  fiur  construction,  be  taken  with  the  first ;  which 
presents  the  conjecture  of  the  writer  in  the  year  1787,  as  an  alter¬ 
native,  namely,  that  the  interior  parts  are  either  ‘entirely  desolate,* 
or,  at  least,  but  ‘partially  inhabited.’  (Hist  of  New  Holland,  by 
William  Eden,  2nd  edit,  p.  238.  1787).  This  proposition,  as  a 
conjecture,  was  far  less  irrational  fifty  years  ago,  than  it  would  be  now, 
but  it  differs  materially  from  that  which  is  attributed  by  Major  Mitch¬ 
ell  to  the  old  writer.  With  the  knowledge,  too,  possessed  concern¬ 
ing  Australia,  at  present,  that  writer  would  certainly  give  up  the 
theory  which  led  to  his  conclusion, — that  theory  being  no  other 
than  that  sea  fish  had  become  indispensable  to  a  population  which 
was  only  finding  its  way  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  from  its  point 
of  departure  opposite  New  Guinea.  In  truth,  these  crude  ideas 
in  *  the  first  History  of  New  Holland,*  deserve  as  little  attention 
on  the  question  of  the  native  population  of  the  country,  as  the 
osteological  specimens  dug  out  of  the  limestone  cave  of  W'^ellington 
Valley,  would  in  regard  to  the  goodness  of  the  grass  on  its  surface. 
Better  materials  for  our  judgment  are  at  hand  in  both  cases.  The 
numerous  tribes  that  are  met  with  in  ail  directions,  prove  Mr. 
Eden  to  have  built  up  a  groundless  theory,  as  the  kind-hearted 
members  of  those  tribes  nave  never  yet  failed  to  guide  the  un¬ 
grateful  white  man  to  the  richest  pastures. 

We  proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader’s  grave  consideration,  a 
few  indisputable  facts,  which  give  a  much  more  satisfactory  view 
of  this  subject ;  and  which  no  writer  upon  the  native  population 
of  Australia,  ought  to  have  overlooked,  as  the  surveyor-general 
of  New  South  Wales  has  done. 

In  1788,  Governor  Phillip  caused  all  the  hundred  coves  of  Port 
Jackson  to  be  examined  by  different  parties  at  once,  in  order  to 
obtain  data  for  a  census  of  the  natives ;  and  about  130  souls  were 
found  there,  with  sixty-seven  canoes.  It  was  known  also,  that 
many  more  were  at  the  time  in  the  woods  making  new  canoes. 
The  same  Governor  inferred,  from  careful  observation,  that  be- 
twwn  Botany  Bay  and  Broken  Bay,  there  were,  in  1788,  1500 
natives,  or  about  five  to  each  square  mile. 

Again,  in  the  successive  advances  made  into  the  interior  during 
half  a  century,  fresh  tribes  have  been  unceasingly  met  with ;  and 
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Major  Mitchell  himself  says,  that  the  natives  east  of  the  Darling, 
go  tar  beyond  that  river,  to  carry  off  women  from  distant  tribes, — 
with  so  little  reason  has  he  asserted  the  interior  to  be  uninhabited. 

Again,  Sir  Edward  Parry  stated  last  year  to  the  Transportation 
Committee,  that  upon  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Australian  Land 
Company,  wiiich  contains  altogether  a  million  of  acres,  or  about 
1500  square  miles,  there  had  been  taken  a  sort  of  census,  of  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  hundred  individual  natives,  who,  with  the 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  that  estate,  made,  as  he  added,  above 
2000  souls  in  the  whole,  or  more  than  one  per  square  mile. 

Lastly,  the  Governor  of  Swan  River  has  sent  home  a  report, 
printed  last  year  by  tlie  House  of  Commons,  showing,  tliat  the 
native  population  upon  1600  square  miles  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  being  rather  a  less  proportion  than  one  for  two  miles, 
came  at  one  time  to  the  chief  town  of  that  colony. 

In  reference  to  these  facts,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  the 
numerous  and  extensive  coves  and  other  inlets  examined  so  care¬ 
fully  by  Governor  Phillip,  were  remarkably  abundant  in  fish,  the 
great  amount  of  their  population,  five  per  square  mile,  would  be 
too  high  for  an  average.  So  on  the  contrary,  the  estimate  for  the 
Swan  River  is  too  low,  inasmuch  as  ill-treatment  there,  must  have 
driven  many  of  the  natives  away,  or  destroyed  them,  in  the  seven 
years  of  our  occupation  of  that  colony. 

But  the  Australian  Company’s  estate  probably  exhibited  the 
best  guide  to  the  truth  on  this  head.  The  destruction  of  some 
of  the  natives  there  by  disease  or  the  musket,  must  have 
been  compensated  in  a  degree  by  migrations  from  districts  where 
the  tribes  are  still  worse  treated. 

It  is  consequently,  quite  safe  to  take  Sir  E.  Parry’s  estimate,  as 
the  basis  of  a  general  conclusion.  This  gives  2,800,000  souls, 
for  all  Australia ;  from  which  amount  a  deduction  of  more  than 
half  may  be  suitably  made,  for  vast  tracts,  such  as  the  Blue 
Mountains,  where  the  barren  soil  supports  very  few  inhabitants ; 
and  thus  we  arrive  at  our  calculation  of  more  than  1,000,000,  in 
round  numbers,  of  aborigines  for  the  whole  country,  containing 
about  1,400,000  miles  square. 

This  conclusion  is  fully  justified  by  what  most  travellers  have 
seen  of  the  natives  at  the  remotest  points  visited.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  last  is  Major  Mitchell,  whose  testimony  to  particular  facts, 
affords  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  correct  conclusions  of  others, 
but  an  unfortunate  argument  for  the  confutation  of  his  own. 

'  In  the  north,*  he  says,  *  I  was  awoke  by  the  shouts  of  a  numerous 
tribe  of  natives,  and  1  found  that  they  covered  the  opposite  bank  to 
the  water’s  edge.  They  stood  in  scores  on  our  empty  carts  like  so 
many  sparrows.  They  were  in  number  above  one  hundred,  all  men 
nr  boys,  carrying  spears.'— ib.  p.  113. 
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Of  the  west,  he  says,  again — 

‘  ‘  We  had  arrived  on  the  Darling  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  tribe 
of  blacks,  judging  by  the  number  of  their  fires.  Their  roads  appeared 
in  all  directions.  In  short,  the  buzz  of  population  gave  to  the  banks 
the  cheerful  character  of  a  village  in  a  populous  country.^ — ib.,  p.  223. 

So  in  p.  237,  he  mentions  permanent  huts,  each  containing  fif¬ 
teen  people  on  both  sides  of  tne  river,  and  in  the  south,  he  says, 

•  On  the  brow  of  this  height,  I  counted  the  remains  of  135  fires 
at  an  old  encampment  of  natives ;  and  as  one  fire  is  seldom  lighted  for 
less  than  three  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  this  camp,  at  least 
400  natives.' — li.  p.  1^. 

After  quitting  this  spot,  the  party  travelled  about  four  months 
in  the  south ;  and  he  expressly  speaks  of  meeting  with  natives 
more  or  less  numerous,  every  third  day.  Without  doubt  upon 
many  days,  the  natives  hid  themselves,  and  so  were  not  seen.  In 
this  region,  more  animals  which  they  feed  on,  were  found,  than 
elsewhere ;  and  along  the  river  Murray  alone.  Captain  Sturt  esti¬ 
mates  the  population  at  4000,  so  that  in  this  corner  of  Major 
MitchelPs  seventh  part  of  Australia,  there  must  be  'many  more 
thousands  of  natives  than  he  gives  to  his  whole  seventh.  He  and 
others  found  them  too, — excepting  inconsiderable  cases  of  diseased 
tribes, — with  strong  indications  of  being  ordinarily  prosperous  and 
increasing.  The  children  were  not  particularly  few  in  number; 
as  many  as  four  brothers  being  spoken  of  in  one  family.  In  the 
south,  as  well  as  in  the  other  directions,  they  are  often  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  substantial  huts,  of  canoes,  and  of  well  manufactured  nets. 
They  evinced  much  intelligence,  and  sometimes  were  well  look¬ 
ing.  Even  Major  Mitchell  records  as  frequently, /riend(y  acts  on 
their  part,  as  hosiilityf — ^and  his  too  common  denunciations  of 
them  as  blood-thirsty,  and  inconquerably  greedy,  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  his  own  and  others*  details  of  their  usually  good 
conduct,  that  these  violent  imputations  may  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  at  least  occasional  fits  of  spleen. 

Major  Mitchell  should  not  have  neglected  the  foregoing  author¬ 
ities  when  he  was  printing  his  book.  And  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  reputation  had  he  only  neglected  the  best  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject.  His  errors  demand  rigid  scrutiny 
since  they  are  brought,  in  fact,  to  justify  his  pretensions  of  having 
discovered  ‘a  sublime  solitude — a  land  so  inviting,  and  without 
‘  inhabiUnU,*— (Mitchell,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.)  an  ‘  Eden,  of  which  I,’ 
says  the  gallimt  Major,  *  seemed  to  be  only  the  Adam.*  ib.  p.  170. 
The  matter^  is  too  serious  to  make  merry  with,  and  we  resist, 
although  with  difiicuity,  the  temptation  which  this  ridiculous 
imagery  holds  out  for  merriment.  The  bad  reasoning  we  have 
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pointed  out,  we  think,  clearly  in  the  statements  of  the  Surveyor- 
General  as  to  this  population,  has  its  source  in  an  overrating  of 
our  rights  in  the  soil  of  Australia,  and  an  habitual  underrating  of 
the  rights  and  character  of  the  true  owners  of  that  soil. 

But  setting  aside  the  bad  reasoning  and  the  immoral  policy 
exhibited  in  such  statements  as  those  of  Major  Mitchell,  and 
taking  the  fact  to  be  correctly  conjectured  as  to  the  settled  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  that  it  contains  now  considerably  fewer  than 
G(X)0  natives,  what  a  melancholy  reflection  arises  upon  the  fate  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  destroyed  by  us  in  that  colony  since  1788! 
It  is  well  known  how  they  have  disappeared.  The  multitudinous 
coves  of  Port  Jackson  were  early  seen  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  and  dying  by  small-pox ;  and  other  diseases,  more  fatal  still, 
have  tainted  even  infants  in  their  mother’s  womb.  The  rifle  and 
musket  have  done,  and  are  now  doing^  their  parts,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  by  military  massacres  systematically  assisted  the  settler 
in  the  murderous  work,  when  an  enlightened  and  humane  system 
would  call  into  full  exercise  all  tlie  better  feelings  which  the  settler 
exhibits  when  duly  guided  and  firmly  restrained.  Major  Mitchell 
states,  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  an  aboriginal  guide  on  the 
Hunter.  ^  The  natives  had  almost  all  disappeared  from  that  vast 
‘  valley  ’  (Mitchell,  vol.  i.  p.  20) ;  and  we  could  from  personal 
knowledge  give  a  sad  narrative  of  the  way  of  their  disappearance. 
But  we  abstain,  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  possible  that  condign  pun¬ 
ishment  may  be  one  day  called  for  in  a  court  of  justice  upon  tnose 
who  sanctioned  the  slaughter.  Hitherto  there  has  been  really  no 
justice  for  the  poor  *  native  of  the  Hunter,'  or  for  any  other  of  his 
sable  brethren ;  and  Major  Mitchell  mars  his  true  testimony  as  to 
the  kindliness  of  character  of  the  aborigines  of  the  old  settled 
districts,  by  such  misrepresentations  as  the  following,  concerning 
the  good  influence  of  our  laws  and  administrations. 

'  However  difficult,*  says  he,  ‘  it  may  be  to  conciliate  the  aborigines 
on  the  first  approach  of  a  race  so  different  from  themselves,  and 
of  whose  fwwers  and  purpose  they  are  quite  ignorant,  it  is  not  less 
pleasing  to  observe,  that  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  philanthropist  to 
team  that  when  once  they  are  made  acquainted  with  both,  and  have 
also  become  sensible  of  the  universal  protection  afforded  by  British 
humanity  and  British  laws,  they  undergo  so  great  a  moral  alteration, 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
change,  or  to  protect  those  children  of  the  soil  from  the  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  a  convict 
population.*  Mitchell's  Paper.  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
1837,  p.  284. 

Again : 

‘  Peace  and  plenty  now  smile  on  the  banks  of  the  W amboul  (the 
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Macquarie),  and  British  enterprise  and  industry  may  produce,  in  time, 
a  similar  change  on  the  desolate  banks  of  the  Nammoy,  Gwydir, 
and  Karaula,  and  throughout  the  extensive  regions  behind  the  vast 
range  further  northward — all  still  uimeopled  save  by  the  wandering 
aborigines,  wKo  tsay  then,  as  now  at  Bathurst,  enjoy  that  security  and 
protection  to  which  they  have  so  just  a  claim/  Mitchell,  vol.  i,  p.  158. 

The  peace  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  Bathurst  is  that  which  the 
British  chief  of  Tacitus  sagaciously  detected  in  the  similar  vaunt 
of  the  Romans  of  old,  solitudinem  faciunt,  pacem  appellant. 
The  horrible  massacres  that  have  disgraced  our  progress  in  that 
country  are  notorious ;  and  the  state  of  our  protecting  law  only 
shelters  the  actors  in  those  scenes. 

From  these  general  remarks,  we  return  in  conclusion,  to  the 
particular  subjects  of  this  article, — discovery  in  Australia,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  natives  by  its  explorers  ; — and  we  earnestly  call 
upon  our  readers  to  consider  well  and  frequently  the  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  details  with  which  the  various  publications  on  Australia 
abound  respecting  the  good  and  bad  influence  of  expeditions  of 
discovery  upon  the  natives.  Want  of  space  has  compelled  us 
reluctantly  to  offer  extremely  brief  notices  of  some  of  those  details, 
but  enough  may  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  humanity  will 
not  only  promote  the  objects  of  science  in  this  noble  field,  but  that 
the  duties  which  humanity  enjoins  may  be  discharged  here  more 
easily  than  is  sometimes  thought ;  and  the  question  is  of  pressing 
importance,  how  best  to  insure  their  discharge. 

The  first  step  to  this  end,  we  submit,  is  to  give  credit  to 
the  humane  explorers,  and  to  visit  the  violent  with  reproach. 
Then  better  instructions  might  be  framed  for  future  explorers. 
The  records,  printed  and  not  printed,  of  all  former  expeditions 
should  be  forthwith  thoroughly  examined  in  order  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  instructions.  But,  above  all,  future  explorers  must 
be  better  furnished  out  for  their  work.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
Australias,  exploring  is  already  the  way  of  honourable  activiW; 
but  if  neglected  by  the  state,  it  will  lead  to  enormous  evil.  To 
prevent  this  evil,  there  should  be  founded  forthwith  in  every  prin¬ 
cipal  settlement,  a  school,  or  a  collegiate  branch  expressly  directed 
to  the  purpose  of  teaching  ihe  more  enterprising  young  Austra¬ 
lians  all  that  may  conduce  to  their  success  as  interior  travellers. 
The  future  Hamilton  Humes,  and  the  Eyres,  should  be  multiplied 
and  improved  in  every  way.  They  will  be  the  doers  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  awaits  the  Great  South  Land;  and  it  will  do  great  honor 
to  our  name  if  by  fitting  precautions  their  energies  be  well  directed ; 
and  so  reversing  the  past  the  good  will  predominate  over  the  evil 
there.  The  language  of  the  natives  must  be  regularly  taught,  their 
laws  and  usages  ascertained  and  made  familiar,  and  many  of  their 
children  also  instructed  in  these  seminaries. 
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England  has  set  her  mark  irresistibly  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
Australia.  But  *  the  consent  ’  of  the  natives  is  the  indefeasible 
condition  of  our  possession, — the  protection  of  their  interests  our 
sole  tide.  All  that  is  done  without  this  is  self-deceit,  fraud,  or  force, 
for  which  we  have  an  account  to  give  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and 
to  the  judgment  of  the  common  Father  of  all.  It  has  been  seen 
in  the  foregoing  brief  sketch,  that  as  far  as  discovery  is  concerned, 
it  is  possible  to  gain  the  natives*  consent  to  its  extensive  and 
peaceful  progress.  It  is  a  new  question  how  such  progress  shall 
be  regulated ;  and  we  trust  that  they  who  profess  especially  to 
care  for  the  natives*  interests,  will  examine  it  with  the  zeal  its 
importance  demands. 

This  article  has  been  studiously  confined  to  the  subjects  of 
geographical  discovery,  and  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by  ex¬ 
plorers.  In  a  future  article  we  shall  examine  the  highly  important 
subject  of  the  colonization  of  the  Australias,  both  in  reference  to 
British  subjects  and  to  those  of  the  aborigines,  which  we  hold  to 
be  perfectly  compatible,  if  wise  measures  be  adopted  without 
delay. 


Art  IV.  The  Power ^  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  Displayed  in 
the  Animal  Creation  ;  showing  the  remarkable  agreement  between 
this  department  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  In  a  series  of  Letters. 
By  C.  M.  Burnett,  Esq.,  &c.  London  :  Burns,  Portman  Square. 

The  vast  strides  which  nearly  all  the  physical  sciences  have 
made  within  the  present  generation  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among 
the  signs  of  the  times ;  and  unquestionably  among  their  bright 
and  hopeful  ones.  For,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  which 
affects  the  garb  of  modesty  in  some  quarters,  and  the  open 
infidelity  which  defies  all  modesty  in  others,  still  the  progress 
which  has  been  made,  is  as  yet  clearly  in  favour  both  of  religion 
generally,  and  of  revealed  religion  in  particular.  There  are 
undoubtedly  scientific  men  who  have  not  hesitated  to  mingle  with 
their  researches  speculations  of  a  most  vague  and  injurious 
character;  but  certainly  the  preponderance  of  names,  renowned 
for  the  wisdom  and  modesty  which  grace  the  spirit  of  true  phi¬ 
losophy,  especially  in  our  own  country,  may  be  fairly  awarded 
to  the  cause  both  of  nature  and  revealed  religion.  One 
striking  evidence  of  this  fact  is  to  be  traced  in  the  profusion  of 
works  by  men  of  real  science,  devoted  to  the  elucidation  and 
defence  of  fundamental  principles. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  intimate  that  the  production  of  such 
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works  is  in  any  sense  superfluous;  on  the  contrary,  their  frequent 
appearance  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  pleasing  indication  that  the 
religious  feelings  are  not  repressed  or  extinguished  by  the  ardour  • 
of  philosophical  pursuits,  or  the  exultation  of  scientific  discovery. 
It  is  refreshing  and  cheering  to  see  the  men  of  minute  research 
in  matters  of  natural  history,  and  of  pure  science,  elevating  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  mere  matter-of-fact  region,  in  which  they  mostly 
live,  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  the  things  that  are  swn, 
and  those  that  are  unseen — the  visible  with  the  invisible— the 
finite  with  the  infinite.  It  is  to  us  a  delightful  indication  of  tlie 
onward  and  upward  travel  of  the  human  mind,  to  perceive  that 
these  sons  of  science  can  no  more  repose  where  the  microscope 
and  the  dissecting  knife,  and  the  chemical  analysis  fiiil  them,  than 
they  can  attribute  the  wonderful  displays  of  wisdom,  contrivance, 
and  calculation,  which  they  have  everywhere  detected,  to  a  non- 
intelligent  cause,  named  nature — or  a  nothing-explaining  one, 
called,  eternal  succession. 

The  existence  of  mind — that  is,  of  contrivance,  of  adapUition, 
of  reasoning,  of  deep,  and  to  us,  confounding  calculation — must 
be  inferred,  according  to  all  our  own  modes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
and  acting,  from  what  we  know  of  the  external  world.  And  if 
mind  must  have  conceived  what  power  and  skill  have  executed  in 
so  matchless  a  manner,  then  there  must  have  co-existed  in  that 
mind  such  a  boundless  multiplicity  of  ideas  as  justly  merits  the 
title  of  infinite.  The  comprehension  of  that  capacity  which  con¬ 
ceived  the  whole — a  whole  which  all  finite  minds  together  do  not 
yet  know,  even  in  the  most  siq^erficial  and  general  manner — 
cannot  be  designated  by  any  other  term  than  omniscieiit.  The 
simultaneous  existence  of  all  tlie  ideas,  developed  by  the  creation, 
in  one  mind,  while  it  is  the  very  lowest  conception  that  can  be 
rationally  entertained,  is  at  the  same  time,  when  pursued  by  us  in 
its  detail  and  development,  to  the  utmost  strain  and  stretch  of 
our  capacities,  still  but  an  imperfect  conception,  because  we  can 
neither  reach  nor  retain  all  the  ideas  it  involves ;  and  yet  it  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  sublime  notions  we  can  entertain  of 
the  comprehensiveness  and  omnific  wisdom  of  the  eternal  Intel¬ 
ligence. 

Let  but  one  department  of  creation  be  taken,  as  that  for  in¬ 
stance  principally  examined  in  the  volume  before  us,  the  animal; 
and  we  may,  then,  state  the  proposition  in  terms  wdiich  may  miike 
it  more  generally  comprehensible :  he  that  could  conceive  every 
idea  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  animal  economy, 
as  natural  history  and  comparative  anatomy  display  it,  and  con¬ 
ceive  of  all  as  practical  to  himself— to  himself  alone — and  by  a 
single  act  of  his  will  first  resolve  that  it  should  be,  and  then,  by 
the  efTorl  of  his  j>ower,  cause  it  to  l>e  executed,  without  proceed¬ 
ing  by  approximations,  successive  trials,  or  amendments,  cannot 
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be  supposed  to  be  eitlier  restricted  or  bounded  in  his  power  of 
conceiving  at  once,  and  entertaining,  in  the  most  complete  order 
and  perfection  of  wisdom,  this  iniinite  diversity  and  multiplicity 
of  ideas.  But  let  the  same  proposition  be  framed  to  the  vast 
science  of  astronomy,  referring  particularly  to  the  profound  cal¬ 
culations  which  our  matliematics  show  must  have  preceded  the 
first  volition  of  the  creative  will ;  and  let  it  be  next  distinctly 
stated,  that  the  whole  of  these  calculations  must  have  been  simul¬ 
taneously  conceived,  because  the  complete  actions  of  all  the 
several  parts,  and  the  harmonious  procedure  of  the  whole  system, 
depended  upon  the  perfect  realization  in  thought  of  all  the  most 
intricate  and  minute  details  of  the  plan ;  and  we  shall  then  have 
an  accumulative  conception  added  to  the  former  one,  of  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  divine  mind. 

Still,  however,  this  would  be  but  a  very  imperfect  and  frag¬ 
mentary  notice :  fragmentary,  indeed,  every  notice  of  ours  must 
be,  upon  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  Deity.  But  the 
same  thing  might  be  repeated  in  reference  to  every  department  of 
the  visible  creation  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  And  after 
that,  we  might  turn  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple,  animal  instinct,  magnetism,  electricity,  light,  heat,  gravita¬ 
tion,  and  such  like ;  and  after  all,  we  should  have  to  traverse, 
with  the  same  adapted  proposition,  the  vast  regions  of  human 
minds,  in  all  their  successive  generations.  For  it  must  hold 
equally  true,  that  all  their  ideas,  both  in  reference  to  speculation 
and  practice,  must  have  been  as  much  and  as  pro^Hirly  present  to 
the  divine  conception,  in  the  purpose  of  their  creation,  as  all  the 
conditions  of  their  physical  and  animal  existence,  and  of  their 
connexion  with  the  whole  mundane  creation,  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  designed  to  be  placed,  and  of  which  they  were  to  form 
the  head.  We  might  proceed  thus  through  an  dmost  endless 
diversity  of  subjects,  and  yet  we  should  not  know  when  to  have 
done;  and  we  might  then  say  all  these  ideas  existed  in  the 
omniscient  mind  alone,  and  there  alone  they  still  exist.  What 
numbers  could  ever  express  the  amount  of  the  divine  ideas — all 
TOrfect  and  harmonious,  and  existing  at  one  and  the  same  time ! 
But  we  cannot  know  them  in  reference  to  a  single  department — 
No,  nor  in  reference  to  a  single  object.  They  are  incalculable, 
unsearchable;  and  the  mind  that  could  entertain — not  to  say 
originate  them,  and  effectuate  them,  must  be  infinite! 

Surely  it  must  be  out  of  intellectual  pride,  that  some  men,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  conceive  of  all  these  ideas  as  comprehensible 
by  themselves,  because  their  own  finite  understandings  labour 
under  the  burden  of  such  a  conception,  resolve  that  there  cannot 
be  any  other  mind  capable  of  them ;  and  so  prefer  to  attribute 
them  to  a  personification  called  nature,  or  an  absurdity  called 
chance.  As  if  Uie  human  intellect  would  do  violence  to  itself,  by 
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ABcribinff  its  origination  to  an  unintelligent  cause,  that  it  might 
escape  from  the  idea  of  a  superior  will,  and*  of  moral  obligation, 
rather  than  by  admitting  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  submit 
itself  to  the  supremacy  of  that  will,  and  to  the  obligations  arising 
out  of  it. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  we  must  not  indulge  further  in 
this  course  of  observation.  The  vague  and  degrading  speculations 
of  the  atheistic  philosophy  have  been  well  exposed  ‘  by  many  of 
the  recent  writers  upon  natural  theology.  Every  fresh  discovery 
in  science  8er\’es  to  strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  an  in¬ 
telligent  First  Cause. 

But  beyond  this  point  there  arises  a  fresh  subject  of  inquiry. 
Are  the  discoveries  of  modem  philosophy  in  harmony  with  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  or*  do  they  require  us  to  repudiate  the  alleged 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  authenticating  a  false  cos¬ 
mogony,  or  teaching  a  theory  of  creation,  contrary  to  that  which 
science  is  presumed  to  have  established  as  the  true  one?  The 
friends  of  revelation  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  all  investigations  and  arguments  which  bear  upon  this  question. 
Much  has  been  already  written  upon  the  subject:  some  volumes, 
indeed,  very  ably,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  philosophy,  but 
some  others  with  very  questionable  success ;  for  such  we  deem  is 
the  case  with  those  authors  who  seek  to  repress  and  confound 
the  reasonings  of  the  philosophers,  by  the  dogmatic  enforcement 
of  the  Mosaic  authority.  It  is  a  futile  and  thriftless  mode  of 
reasoning  in  such  a  case,  to  say,  Moses  must  be  right,  because  he 
is  inspired,  and  therefore  you  must  be  wrong.  The  party  ad¬ 
dressed  repels  all  such  arguments,  by  saying,  I  am  confident  that 
1  am  right,  and  therefore  Moses  must  be  wrong.  Such  reasoners 
forget  that  notliing  can  be  proved  by  the  assumption  of  the 
Mosaic  authority,  until  that  authority  itself  be  established.  This 
is  the  very  thing  which  the  sceptical  philosopher  disputes,  alleging 
as  the  ground  of  his  objection  the  discoveries  he  has  made.  I'he 
only  thing,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  done  by  the  advocate  of  r€*ve- 
lation  is,  either  to  show  that  wrong  theories  and  inferences  have 
been  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  that  the  alleged 
facts  are  no  facts,  or  too  few  to  warrant  the  induction  founded 
upon  them ;  and  that  our  knowledge  generally  is  too  vague  and 
scanty  to  settle  any  theory. 

The  w’ork  before  us  seems  intended  to  serve  the  cause  both  of 
natural  theology  and  of  revelation.  M  e  confess,  that  it  appears  to 
us  desirable  to  keep  the  two  branches  of  the  argument  separate, 
especially  when  it  is  intended  to  restrict  the  treatise  to  narrow 
limits.  Mr.  Burnett  has  produced  upon  that  view  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  regards  the  lx*ing  and  perfection  of  the  Deity,  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  the  most  striking  facts  ascertained  by 
modern  science,  and  has  evidently  read  up  to  the  latest  discoveries 
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in  physiology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  history.  ^This, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  nis  work, 
consists  more  of  facts  than  of  reasoning.  Of  course  he  is  obliged 
here  to  go  over  much  of  the  ground  which  has  been  traversed 
by  other  modern  writers.  We  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  he 
has  not  gleaned  many  new  and  striking  facts.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  that  his  collection  of  illustrations  is  both  happy  and 
curious.  The  following  instance  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  we  confess  it  was  to  ourselves  : 


*  But  perhaps  the  most  singular  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  two 
media  of  air  and  w'ater  is  seen  in  the  Anableps,  an  animal  which 
inhabits  the  rivers  of  Guiana,  so  called  from  (aiiablepo),  to 

look  upf  because  it  can  see  above  the  water,  and  in  it,  at  the  same 
time.  The  orbit,  or  socket,  of  the  eye-ball  extends  so  far  above  the 
head,  that  the  eye,  as  the  animal  swims  near  the  surface,  is  partly  in 
and  partly  out  of  the  water  ;  and  all  its  internal  parts  correspond  with 
this  curious  external  conformation.  The  iris  being  partially  dividetl 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  portion,  there  are  consequently  two  distinct 
pupils ;  the  cornea  consists  of  two  globes,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one 
attiched  together,  but  divided  by  a  dark  band ;  the  anterior  globe, 
which  the  animal  uses  out  of  the  water,  is  in  all  respects  like  the  eye 
of  terrestrial  animals,  adapted  to  refract  rays  transmitted  through  tlie 
rare  medium  of  air ;  the  inferior  one,  which  is  always  under  the 
water,  like  the  eye  of  aquatic  animals,  is  adapted  to  refract  light 
transmitted  through  the  denser  medium  of  water.  So  that  the  re¬ 
fracting  power  of  the  upper  globe  is  less  than  that  of  the  lower.* — 
p.  409. 


We  must  be  permitted  to  cite  another  passage  from  the  same 
portion  of  the  work,  which  relates  to  the  wise  arrangements  ob¬ 
servable  among  shell-fish : 


‘  But  the  shells  of  the  testaceous,  and  other  animals  inhabiting  the 
sea,  furnish  the  most  striking  examples  of  wise  provision  against  the 
external  forces  to  which  they  are  jK‘culiarly  exjiosed  by  the  motion  of 
tlie  waters.  Shell  is  one  of  those  structures  which  are  made  up  of 
animal  and  earthy  matters,  combined  in  fixed  proportions.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  shell  and  bone  consists  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
these  two  ingredients :  in  shell,  there  is  a  great  excess  of  earthy 
matter, — carbonate,  and,  in  some  instances,  phosphate  of  lime ;  in 
bone,  the  proportion  of  animal  matter  is  much  greater  than  in  shell. 
Tlie  relative  portions  of  these  elements  diflfer  in  almost  every  species 
of  animal,  the  chemical  composition  of  whose  bones  has  l)een  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding,  that  every  shade  of 
proportion  in  the  component  parts  of  the  liony  apparatus  of  animals  is 
regulated  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  the  mode  of  life  destined,  to 
be  pursued  by  each  animal.  This  opinion  is  v^ry  strongly  supjHirted 
by  au  analysis  of  the  liones  which  compose  the  skeleton  of  fishes. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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That  wliich  would  add  most  to  their  weight,  tlie  pliosphatc  of  lime,  is 
here  found  in  very  small  proportiem  ;  which  circumstance  gives  to  the 
Imnes  of  the  fishes  the  carlilaginous  appearance  they  possess,  at  the 
same  time  rendering  them  light,  and  easily  suspended  in  the  water. 
Animal  matter  is  most  ahundant  in  the  hones  of  fishes ;  in  the  am- 
phihious  tribes  its  quantity  is  diminished  ;  it  exists  to  a  still  smaller 
amount  in  (|uadruj)eds  and  birds ;  and  is  almost  lost  in  the  calcareous 
and  inflexible  crust  of  the  mollusc*a  and  testacea. 

‘  As  already  stated,  these  last  mentioned  animals  are  exposed  to  ex¬ 
treme  violence,  from  the  effects  of  which  their  peculiar  covering  is,  in 
m(»st  cjuses,  a  complete  protection.  The  vital,  and  even  the  muscular 
parts,  are  thus  defended  by  a  moveable  fortress,  every  part  being 
covered  by  an  arch  of  shell,  a  substance  better  adapted  than  even  bone 
to  secure  their  safety, — more  capable  of  resistance,  and  wholly  in¬ 
sensible, — so  that  the  whole  may  be  broken  without  injury  to  its 
inhabitant,  and  sometimes  is  so  for  its  convenience.  The  shells  of 
molluscous  animals  are  very  variable  in  their  composition  and  appear¬ 
ance,  though  they  are  all  composed  eitlier  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter ;  and  as  one  or  other  of  these  ingredients  prevails, 
they  are  called  vitreous,  ])orcelaneous,  or  membraneous,  according  as 
they  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  glass,  porcelain,  or  membrane.  Most 
shells  are  cM»mp(»sed  of  three  distinct  layers,  the  fibres  of  each  layer 
being  placed  at  right  angles  with  those  of  the  contiguous  layer,  so  that 
the  greatest  strength  is  obtained  for  breaking  the  force  of  blows  in 
whatever  direction  they  are  applied.  ‘  We  here  find,’  says  Kageb, 

*  that  a  ]>rinciple  which  has  only  of  late  years  been  recognized,  and 
applied  in  the  building  of  ships,  namely,  that  a  diagonal  arrangement 
of  the  frame- work,  and  the  oblique  position  of  the  timbers,  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  which,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  has  been  acted 
upon  by  nature  in  the  construction  of  shells.’  ’ — p.  — 37  b 

We  now  turn  to  that  part  of  the  present  vohnne  which  treats 
of  the  far  more  dilHcult  and  delicate  subject,  the  alleged  or  sup¬ 
posed  hostility  of  scientific  theories  with  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
Mr.  Burnett  observes  in  bis  ]ireface, 

‘  The  geological  opinions  which  appear  to  me  t(»  be  contradictory  to 
revelation  are  supported  in  a  jiopular,  and  certaiidy  an  ingenious 
manner ;  not  a  few  able  men  have  adopted  them,  and  are  indefatigable 
in  their  ditfusion.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  neglect  of  duty  for  those 
who  entertain  contrary  opinions,  to  abstain  from  pointing  out  the  fal¬ 
lacies  couched  Inuieath  the  seemingly  demonstrated  theories  of  geology. 
1  he  errors  in  question  ought  imt  to  be  let  alone,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  die  away  of  themselves,  and  that  anv  exposure  of  them 
would  but  cause  their  more  extensive  promulgation.  They  are  not 
confinetl,  like  the  old  philosophical  theories,  to  a  small  and  select  body, 
but  are  carefully  fitted  for  common  comprehension  and  reception.  So 
that  unless  they  are  met  by  a  simihir  metluHl  of  discussion,  it  must  be 
anticipated  that  they  will  gain  wider  and  wider  currenev,  sapping,  in 
their  unobserved  ]ir«»gress,  the  foundations  on  which  belief  in  revela- 
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tioii  ami  in  the  distinctive  di>ctrines  of  C’hristianity  has  hitherto 
rested.’  l*ref.  p,  v. 


These  remarks,  which  seemed  to  place  tlie  subject  in  its  proper 
li‘dit,  inepared  us  for  a  far  more  systematic  examination  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  {geological  difficulties  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
itself.  There  are  some  excellent  observations  calculated  to  show 
tlie  presumption  of  reasoning  upon  the  very  insufficient  data  which 
many  assume,  and  that  much  which  is  Uiken  for  granted  needs  to 
he  again  examined  and  considered ;  hut  the  subject  altogether  is 
handled  in  so  miscellaneous  a  manner,  and  so  freciuently  confused 
by  the  introduction  of  matter  hearing  exclusively  on  natural 
theology,  that  what  is  really  valuable  in  the  author’s  remarks, 
loses  much  of  its  etfect.  Our  general  opinion  of  this  part  of  the 
treatise  is,  that  it  is  both  too  brief  and  to  loose  to  caiTy  conviction 
to  the  mind  of  a  sceptical  geologist.  The  first  hundred  pages 
contain  all  that  refers  to  the  difficulties  between  geology  and  reve- 
\-xUo\\ — and  many  even  of  these  pages  relate  ratlier  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  than  to  the  defence  of  his  revealed  word.  We 
confess  we  have  been  pleased  with  many  parts  of  his  argument, 
and  gladly  do  honour  to  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  revelation,  hr.t 
we  should  have  felt  that  he  had  remdered  a  service  of  a  far  higher 
character  to  the  cause  of  revelation  if  he  had  gone  more  fully  into  a 
discussion  which  is  yet  a  desideratum,  and  which  the^  cause  of 
ins})iration  has  still  to  expect  from  the  hand  of  some  of  its  acute 
and  scientific  advocates.  It  should  he  a  work  strictly  confined  to 
the  scientific  difficulties,  and  should  treat  them  on  scientific  and 
logical  grounds  alone.  It  is  really  ot  little  utility  to  write  upon 
this  subject  as  follow  s  ; 

‘  believe  that  it  is  oidv  when  men  are  wise  enough  to  take  the 
compass  of  (Jod  s  sacred  word  on  hoard  their  frail  ge<.logical  harks,  that 
tliev  have  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  any  safe  anchorage. 

Hut  if  they  do  so,  they  have  no  need  of  any  geological  haik  at 
all ;  nor  to  (juit  the  anchorage  where  already  revelation  has  iixeil 
them.  This  may  he  very  satisfactory  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Hur- 
nett  and  ourselves,  hut  it  is  not  doing  what  Irom  his  preface  we 
hoped  he  w’ould  do — that  is,  meet  the  geological  theorist  ‘  by  a 
*  similar  method  of  discussion  this  is  cutting  short  all  controversy 
on  the  previous  ipiestion,  by  tlic  decision  of  revelation.  It  is  only 
exposing  our  cause  to  the  scorn  of  the  unbeliever,  and  that  need¬ 
lessly.  We  would  rather  say, ‘if  our  enemies  wear  swords  we 
‘  must  wear  them  too.’ 

Although  some  parts  of  the  volume  are  cerlaiidy  open  to  those 
strictures,  yet  we  beg  to  (pialify  them  by  .saying,  that  thoie 
are  some  important  and  valuable  observations  on  several  of  t  »6 
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points  of  (lifHculty  at  present  debated  between  tbe  geologists  and 
tl»e  Scripturists.  \\"e  refer  particularly  to  the  lollowing  passage, 
which  shows  the  impossibility  of  now  determining  the  amount  ol 
change  produced  by  tlie  Noachic  deluge. 

‘  Possessing  that  history,  we  do  not  recpiire  to  he  told  by  geology 
that  the  earth  has  been*  subjected  to  a  great  catastrophic  change,  the 
effects  of  which,  neither  our  present  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  action 
by  physical  laws,  nor  the  narration  of  it  given  by  Moses,  enables  us  to 
estimate  witli  accuracy.  For  who  is  bold  enough  to  say  what  was  the 
result  of  that  immeasurable  vacuum  and  displacement  which  must  have 
taken  place  wlien  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and 
wlien  for  many  months,  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  con¬ 
tinually,  to  take  their  station  again  in  those  fountains  from  which  they 
had  Ihvii  summoned  ?  A\  hen  to  this  we  add  the  conflicting  operation 
of  u  great  subterranean  fire,  which  is  in  continual  active  opera¬ 
tion  at  this  present  time,  as  is  ]>roved  by  the  existence  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  volcanic  craters,  through  which  it  makes  iis  escape  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  think  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  deluge  was  not  a  mere  acpieous  de- 
jMisit,  but  a  mighty  convulsion,  calculated  not  (»uly  to  shake  and  dislo¬ 
cate  the  whole  materials  of  the  globe,  but  to  destroy  every  thing  living 
on  its  surface.’  p.  3l,  &c. 

We  certainly  cannot  withhold  our  commendation  from  Mr. 
Burnett’s  labours  so  far  as  he  has  gone ;  but  he  has  failed  to 
touch  the  core  of  the  controversy.  The  believer  in  revelation  may 
feel  his  faith  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  man  of  science,  hut 
the  geologist  who  doubts  or  disbelieves  is  not  likely  to  he  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  assertion,  however  reiterated,  that  Moses  was 
inspired,  and  that  therefore  he  must  neither  he  confronted  with  the 
tacts  of  science,  nor  his  statements  ( 
them  sciiiare  with  such  facts. 

Mr.  Burnett  appears  to  us  to  he  very  unjustly  severe  against 
those  writers  who  liave  admitted  the  anticpiity  of  the  earth  to  he 
greater  than  is  attributed  to  it  by  the  popular  interpretation  ol  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  lie  says  : 

riuTo  is,  in  our  opinion,  little  real  difference  between  this  theory 
(that  <if  the  extreme  anticpiity  of  the  earth),  and  that  which  recognizes 
no  first  cause,  hut  teaches  the  eternity  of  matter.  Those  who  hold 
the  former  admit,  it  is  true,  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  creation 
of  the  material  universe  by  him  ;  yet,  by  placing  the  origin  of  that 
uniyorst*  at  a  pi*riod  far  beyond  all  human  calculation,  or  even  imagi¬ 
nation,  they  nect'ssarily  lead  the  mind  to  doubt  whether  it  ever  had 
a  lH*ginning  ;  since  that  which  excet'da  the  power  of  calculation  appears 
li»  be  infinite,  and  in  the  mass  cif  mankind  this  is  a  power  exceedingly 
limited.’  p.  15. 

Mr.  Burnett  would  have  done  better  by  showing  that  there 
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wuS  no  occasion  to  resort  to  such  a  notion.  It’  he  could  have 
proved  that  all  the  geological  phenomena  might  be  reconciled 
with  the  Mosaic  date  of  creation,  without  admitting  such  a  hypo¬ 
thesis,  he  would  have  superseded  the  necessity  for  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  too  had  to  class  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  bible  with  direct  atheists.  He  is 
also  positive  in  the  assertion,  that  human  fossil  remains  have  been 
found  of  the  same  age  as  those  animal  fossils  among  which  they 
have  been  discovered.  But  he  passes  over  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  by  eminent  geologists  to  their  antiquity.  Does 
he  not  know  of  these  objections  ?  Or  if  he  does,  why  not  fairly 
examine  them  ?  It  is  of  no  utility  to  repeat  the  bare  fact  of  their 
discovery.  The  evidence  of  their  antiquity  must  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom  before  their  production  can  be  of  any  avail  in  the  contro¬ 
versy. 

We  are  pained  to  make  these  remarks,  hut  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  called  for  alike  by  the  interests  of  truth,  candour,  and  fairness. 
The  controversy  with  the  infidel  can  never  he  settled  hy  assuming 
that  which  he  disputes.  lie  must  be  combatted  by  his  own  wea¬ 
pon.  Neither  is  it  wise  to  insist  upon  a  popular  interpretation  of  the 
record,  if  that  interpretation  exposes  us  to  insurmountable  scientific 
objections,  when  by  admitting  another  not  less  accordant  with  the 
integrity  and  obvious  import  of  the  text,  we  may  disarm  science 
of  its  objections.  Here,  however,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Burnett,  which  we  do  with  the  most  friendly  feeling,  and  with 
a  due  sense  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It 
would,  however,  gratify  us,  and  essentially  serve  the  cause  of  the 
hible,  if  he  or  some  other  believer  competent  to  the  task,  would 
survey  minutely,  and  answer  thoroughly  all  the  objections  which 
have  arisen  against  Moses  out  of  the  facts  collected  by  the  geolo¬ 
gists. 


Art.  V.  Henry  of  Monmouth  ;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Henry  the  F if  thy  as  Prince  of  Wales  and  King  of  England* 
By  J.  Endkll  Tyler,  B.D.,  Hector  of  St.  (iiles’in  the  Fields.  ‘2 
Vols.  Bentley.  1838. 

^PHE  objects  of  the  present  work  seem  to  he,  to  elicit  the 
truth,  and  to  clear  the  memory  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  fron) 
the  charges  which  have  been  made  against  him  ;  the  former  of 
which  the  author  appears  to  think  must  necessarily  include  the 
latter.  That  many  points  of  the  character  of  Henry  are  placed  in 
a  novel  point  of  view',  is  certain ;  with  what  degree  of  justice  we 
must  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  To  elicit  the  truth,  that  truth 
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which  is  so  hard  to  liiul,  is  a  worthy  and  desirable  object;  and  the 
method  which  Mr.  I'yler  has  adopted  has  always  ap|X‘ared  to  us 
liie  most  likely  to  ellect  it.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  eveiits  and 
cliaracters  of  a  single  reij^n,  and  to  bestow’  on  these  as  strict  and 
thorough  an  investigation  as  though  all  history  were  bound  up  in 
them ;  allowing  only  a  scope  for  pbilosophical  induction,  by 
tracing  the  causes  of  the  events  in  (piestion  in  the  animus  of 
•orecedinq  times,  aud  sliowing  their  results  in  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  do  not  know  that  a  more  interesting  portion  of  our 
history  could  have  been  selected ;  great  events  were  then  in  pro- 
grc'ss;  a  dynasty  had  been  subverted,  and  another,  apj)arently, 
settled,  of  w  hich  tlie  reign  of  Henry  of  Monmouth  was  the  most 
splendid  portion.  The  tide  of  their  ambition  had  reached  its 
fullest  How,  and  was  pausing  at  its  height  before  the  ebb  began. 

Mr.  'I’yler,  we  tliink,  is  needlessly  sensitive  on  the  point  of  bis 
disagretanent  with  Shakspeare.  Though  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlhorough  confesseil,  that  he  was  indebted  to  our  greater 
Bard  for  all  his  knowledge  of  history,  there  are  few’  persons  in 
the  present  day  who  would  trust  to  such  authority.  Ilow’  clearly 
soever  the  inaccuracy  of  Shakspeare’s  facts  may  be  proved,  he 
w  ill  not  be  read  the  less  ;  or  even  if  he  should,  the  course  of  the 
historian  would  be  plain:  *  Hat  justitia,’  should  be  bis  motto — his 
business  is  not  with  fairy-land;  the  stern  probity  of  history  is  a 
thing  apart  from  dramatic  etfect ;  they  will  not  clash,  nor  will 
either  atfect  the  other. 

As  a  ]>hilosophical  history  the  work  is  meagre,  or  rather,  it  is 
not  a  philosophical  history  at  all.  Of  a  general  and  compreluai- 
sivc  view’  of  things  and  ojnnions  there  are  no  traces,  unless  the 
summary  of  the  character  of  Henry,  including  reHections  on  the 
state  of  the  church  may  be  olfered  as  an  excejuion.  It  is  a  sifting 
of  facts  and  documents  for  one  speciHc  and  contemplated  purpose; 
and  as  the  means  are  certainly  adapted  to  the  end,  perhaps  we 
have  no  right  to  look  for  more.  It  may  suggest  bints,  and  furnish 
data  for  more  general  purposes ;  and  it  may  show  to  future 
writers,  the  necessity  of  moving  step  by  step  on  well  considered 
ground,  instead  of  jumping  to  conclusions.  If  they  neglect  this 
course,  Mr.  Tyler  has  shown  them,  that  by  any  one  who  chooses 
to  pursue  it,  their  deductions  may  be  set  aside  or  perilously  (pies- 
tioned. 


\N  e  have  said,  that  the  principal  object  of  the  w  ork  before  us 
is,  to  set  the  character  of  llenry  of  Monmouth  in  its  proper  light, 
this,  however,  is  not  its  only  object ;  several  interesting  points  ot 
history  are  discussed,  which  though  proj>erly,  indeed  necessarily, 
comprised  w  ithin  the  boundary  of  his  life,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
be  aspect  ot  his  character.  I'hese,  and  some  ])ass;iges  in  the  life 
ot  Henry  him.selt,  we  conceive  to  be  the  points  which  claim  our 
notice,  as  it  is  on  these  that  Mr.  d'vler  ditlers  from  other  writers. 
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As  regards  tlie  participation  of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  the  death 
of  Richard  the  Second,  the  only  new  light  that  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  arises  from  the  minutes  of  the  privy  council,  edited  hy  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  says,  ‘  It  is  satisfactory  to 
*  lind  in  these  authentic  documents,  evidence  which  seems  to 
‘  justify  us  in  adopting  no  other  alternative  than  to  return  for 
‘  Bolinbroke  a  verdict  of  ‘  not  guilty.’  ’  We  (piote  the  minutes,  as 
tnven  hy  Mr.  Tyler  from  Sir  Harris. 


‘  Shortly  after  the  attempt  of  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Salisbury,  aiul 
Huntingdon  to  restore  Richard  to  the  throne,  a  great  council  was  held 
for  the  consideration  of  many  important  matters.  The  hrst  ])oint  was 
‘that  if  Richard,  the  late  king,  he  alive,  as  some  suppose  he  is,  it  l>e 
ordained  that  he  be  well  and  securely  guariled  for  the  salvation  of  the 
state  of  the  King,  and  of  his  kingdom.'  On  which  subject  the  council 
resolved,  that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  to  the  King,  tliat,  in  case 
Richard,  the  late  king,  he  still  living,  he  he  j)laced  in  security  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  law  of  the  realm  ;  hut,  if  he  he  dead,  then  that  he  he  openly 
slnmed  to  the  people,  that  they  may  have  knowledge  thereof,  'i’hese 
minutes  ((observes  Sir  Harris  Nicholas)  appear  t<»  exonerate  Henry 
from  the  generally  received  charge  of  having  sent  Sir  Piers  Kxton  to 
Pontefract  for  the  ])nrpose  of  murdering  his  prisoner.  Had  such  been 
the  fact  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  of  Henry's  ministers  wtnild 
have  gone  through  the  farce  of  submitting  the  above  cpiestion  to  the 
council,  or  that  the  council  would,  with  still  greater  absurdity,  hav'e 
deliberated  on  the  subject,  and  gravely  expressed  the  opinion  which 
they  olfered  to  the  King.  A  cor])se,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of  Richard, 
Wiis  publicly  exhibited  at  St.  Paul’s  by  Henry’s  direction,  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  substituting  the  body  of  some  other  person  ;  but  these 
minutes  prove,  that  the  idea  of  such  an  exposure  came  from  the  coiiiu 
cil,  and,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  suggested,  they  actually  did  not 
know  whether  Richard  was  dead  or  alive,  because  they  provided  for 
either  contingency. 

*  It  is  also  demonstrated  by  them,  that  so  far  from  any  violence  or  ill 
treatment  being  meditated  in  case  he  were  living,  the  council  merely 
recommended  that  he  should  be  placed  in  such  security  as  might  be 
approved  by  the  ])eers  of  the  realm.  It  must  be  observed,  that  this 
new  piece  of  evidence,  coupled  with  the  fact,  tliat  a  corpse  said  to  Ihj 
the  body  of  Richard  was  exhibited  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the 
council,  strongly  supports  the  belief  that  he  died  about  the  14th  Feb. 
1400,  and  that  Henry  and  his  council  were  innocent  of  having  liy  un¬ 
fair  means  produced  or  accelerated  his  disease.*  \^d.  I.  pp.  79 — 91* 


His  death  was  attributed  to  various  causes  ;  some  said  he  died 
of  a  broken  heart  for  the  failure  and  execution  of  his  friends,  some 
asserted  that  he  was  starved  to  death,  some  that  he  starved  him- 
'<elt,  and,  finally,  a  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  King  ot 
f  ranee,  asserts  that  he  was  murdered  hy  Sir  l^iers  D’Exton.  Dr. 
hingard  seems  to  favour  the  last  supposition,  he  says  ‘  This  uii- 
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*  successful  attempt  (of  Richard’s  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and 
‘  Huntingdon)  sealed  the  doom  of  the  late  king,  and  again,  ‘the 
‘  general  belief  was,  that  Richard  had  been  starved  to  death  by 
‘  order  of  Henry.’  He  then  alludes  to  the  story  of  Exton;  says 
that  Archbishop  Scrope  mentions  the  Kings  death  by  hunger, 
but  that  he  adds,  ‘  ut  vulgaritur  dicitur,’  that  the  chief  argument 
in  favour  of  this  opinion  is  drawn  from  the  exposure  of  the  body, 
but  that  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  stroke  said  to  have 
been  given  by  Exton,  was  on  the  back  of  the  head,  while  the  only 
part  of  the  body  that  was  uncovered  (to  the  public)  was  from  the 
eyebrows  to  the  throat.* 

Mr.  Turner  is  of  opinion  that  ‘  he  may  have  been  the  victim  of 
‘  a  harrassed  mind  and  broken  heart,  without  either  self-destruc- 

*  tion  or  w'ilful  murder  ;*  and  that  the  examination  oi  his  skull  by 
Mr.  King,  when  his  grave  was  lately  opened,  is  decisive  evidence 
against  the  murder  by  Exton.  It  was  said  that  another  body  was 
substituted  for  the  King’s ;  but  Mr.  Turner  says,  ‘  the  royal  corpse 

*  was  removed  to  the  Metropolis,  and  exposed  to  public  view,  till 
‘  all  doubts  as  to  the  certainty  of  his  death  w  ere  removed.’  Frois¬ 
sart  says,  that  20,000  people  saw  the  body ;  and  Hardyng,  a 
contemporary,  affirms  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  of  his  chronicle, 
that  he  saw’  it  himself.  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  consider  such  a  sub¬ 
stitution  likely,  nor  do  we. 

Mr.  Tytler,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  has  asserted,  it  seems, 
that  Richard  escaped  from  Pontefract,  lived  many  years  at  Stir¬ 
ling  Castle,  and  died,  and  was  buried  there.  Mr.  Tyler  dissents 
from  this  opinion.  We  have  been  informed,  for  w’e  have  not  seen 
it,  that  a  document  was  discovered  some  years  since  in  the  Suite 
Riper  Office,  in  w’hich  were  entries  of  certain  sums  of  money  paid 
tor  the  maintenance  and  support  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  for 
many  years  after  his  supposed  death  at  Pontefract. 

I’hus  stands  the  matter,  and  we  have  given  the  evidence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  historians  ;  both  because  the  inquiry  is  in  itself  interesting, 
and  because  wx*  agree  so  far  w’ith  Mr.  Tyler,  as  to  think  the  pre- 
poiulerance  of  testimony  in  favour  of  Henry. 

To  Sir  Harris  Nicholas  we  are  again  indebted,  for  correcting, 
or  rather,  for  enlarging,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  real  motives  for 
the  rebellion  of  the  Percies.  Most  writers  on  this  subject  have 
been  contented  to  indulge  in  generalities,  and  to  find  the  causes  for 
the  rupture  between  the  King  and  these  northern  potentates,  in 
the  relative  imsition  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  particular 
authority  for  tliis — and  there  needs  none — the  authority  is  human 
nature.  It  was  natural  for  the  eye  of  jxiwer — of  power  conscious 
of  weakness — to  turn  with  jealousy  upon  those  who  had  raised  it, 
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and  who  probably  might  crush  it  if  they  list.  It  was  natural  for 
those  who  had  given  all,  to  think  no  part^  how  ever  large,  too  great 
for  their  deservings,  each  party  would  expect  more  from  the  other 
than  from  any  one  beside ;  both  would  ot  course  be  disappointed, 
'fhis  would  have  been  enough,  but  this  w\as  not  all. 

Hardyng  has  stated  three  specific  causes  of  variance  between 
the  King  and  the  Percies;  their  refusal  to  give  up  the  prisoners 
of  rank  taken  at  Ilomildon;  the  Kings  refusal  to  allow  Sir 
h^diiuind  Mortimer  to  pay  a  ransom ;  and  the  King  s  displeasure 
at  an  interview  between  Henry  Percy  and  Glyndowr,  which  had 
excited  his  suspicions.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  these  causes 
prcnluced  considerable  effects  on  the  iniuds  of  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  his  son.  'I'he  King  had  probably  taken  the 
wisest  step  in  his  power  for  the  settlement  of  the  first  difference 
by  appointing  a  commission  to  iiupiire  into  the  merits  of  the  case; 
thus  apparently  exonerating  himself.  That  the  refusal  of  Henry 
to  allow’  of  the  ransom  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  (whose  sister 
Hotspur  had  married)  would  greatly  irritate  the  Percies,  might 
have  been  ex|>ected  ;  especially  as  the  price  of  his  liberation  would 
have  been  paid  by  his  relations;  and  it  appears  to  us  that, these 
fillings  must  have  been  still  more  exasperated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  the  King  had  agreed  to  the  ransom  of  Lord  Grey  de 
Kuthyn,  who  had  been  captured  by  (ilyndown*  at  the  same  time 
with  Mortimer.  It  seems  clear,  however,  from  the  letters  of 
Percy  and  his  father,  that  there  were  yet  other  causes,  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  mortifying  to  their  haughty  spirits.  We  will  give 
them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Harris  Nicholas.  After  a  somewhat 
angry  letter  from  Hotspur  to  the  council,  complaining  of  neglect 
and  delay  in  his  payments  as  Warden  of  the  East  Marches ;  and 
of  the  danger  to  the  kingdom  incurred  by  such  conduct,  comes  the 
following: 

‘  The  last  of  these  letters,*  says  Sir  Harris,  ‘  is  extremely  curious. 
Northundwrland  commenced  by  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  King,  wherein  Henry  has  expressed  his  expectation  that  the 
Karl  w’ould  be  at  Ormeston  Castle  on  the  day  apptdnted,  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  force,  without  creating  any  additional  expense  to  his  Majesty  ; 
but  that  on  consideration,  the  King,  reflecting  that  this  could  not  he 
the  case  without  expense  being  incurred  by  the  lilarl  and  his  son 
Hotspur,  liad  ordered  some  money  to  be  s|)eedily  sent  to  them.  Of 
that  money  the  Earl  said  he  knew  n(»t  the  amount,  nor  the  day  of  pay¬ 
ment  ;  that  his  honour,  as  well  txs  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  w’as  in 
question  ;  and  that  the  day  on  which  he  w'as  to  Ik*  at  Ormeston  was  so 
near,  that  if  payment  w’as  not  smm  ordered  it  was  very  probable  that 
the  fair  renown  of  the  chivalry  of  the  realm  w'ould  not  l)e  maintained 
at  that  place,  to  the  utter  dishonour  and  grief  c»f  him  and  his  son,  who 
were  the  King’s  loyal  subjects  ;  which  they  f)elieved  could  not  be  his 
w  ish,  nor  had  they  deserved  it.  ‘  If,’  the  Earl  sarcastically  observed. 
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•  we  liacl  btith  bt'eii  paid  <4^00,090  since  your  coronation,  as  1  have  heard 
YOU  were  infornie<l  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
then  we  could  l)etter  support  such  a  charge  ;  but  to  this  day  there  is 
clearly  due  to  us,  as  can  be  fully  proved,  X20,(KK)  and  more.  He  then 
entreated  the  King  to  order  liis  council  and  treasurer  to  pay  him  and 
his  son  a  large  sum  conf(*rmably  to  the  grant  made  in  the  last  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  t(»  their  indentures,  so  that  no  injury  might  arise  to  the 
realm  bv  the  nonpayment  what  was  due  to  them.  To  this  letter 
he  signed  himself,  *  Your  ]Matathi;is,  who  supplicates  you  to  take  his 
state  and  lalnnir  to  heart  in  this  affair.* 

‘  This  letter  preceded  the  rebellion  of  the  Percies  by  less  than  four 
weeks,  and  that  event  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  mainly  attributable  to 
the  inattention  shown  to  their  recpiests  of  payment  of  the  large  sums 
which  they  had  exjKMuled  in  the  King’s  service.  They  were  not  only 
harassed  liy  debts,  and  destitute  of  means  to  pay  their  folhnvers,  but 
their  honour,  lus  the  Kiri  expressly  told  the  King,  was  involved  in  the 
fultilment  of  their  engagements,  a  breach  of  which  not  only  exposed 
them  to  the  greatest  dithculties,  but  in  the  opinion  of  their  chivalrous 
contem[)oraries,  ])erhaps  affected  their  reputation.  ‘  Instead  of  refusing 
to  pay  t»)  the  Percies  the  money  which  they  claimed  from  the  desire  to 
lessen  their  ])ower  or  to  inflict  upon  them  any  species  of  mortification, 
all  which  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  country  justifies  the  inference, 
that  Henry  had  the  strongest  motives  for  conciliating  that  family. 
The  neglect  (»f  their  repeated  demands  .seems,  therefore,  to  have  arisen 
solely  from  his  being  unable  to  comply  with  them  ;  and  the  King’s 
|K'cnniary  embarrassments  are  shown  by  the  documents  in  this  work  to 
have  Ikhmi  of  so  ]>ressing  and  s(»  permanent  a  nature,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  Indieving  such  to  have  l)een  the  case.  It  is  deserving  of 
olwervation,  how’ever,  that  the  discontent  which  is  visible  in  the  letters 
of  Hotspur  and  his  father,  is  as  much  at  the  conduct  of  the  council  as 
at  that  of  the  King  ;  and  jealousy  of  their  superior  influence  with 
Henry,  luui  possibly  a  suspicion  that  they  endeavonred  to  injure  them 
in  his  estimation,  as  well  as  to  impede  their  exertions  in  his  service, 
by  withholding  the  necessary  resources,  may  have  cond)ined  with  other 
causes  in  producing  their  dis;iffection.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  144 — 148. 

'Fhe  ((uestion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  manifesto  delivered  by  tlie 
Percies  to  the  King  before  tlie  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  is  also  a 
curious  one.  Mr.  'fyler  has  examined  the  document  with  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity,  but  we  are  not  (piite  so  well  convinced  of  its 
spuriousness  as  he  seems  to  be.  .\s  to  the  assertions  that  Morti¬ 
mer  was  kept  in  iron  chains  up  to  that  time,  while  in  fact  he  was 
married  to  Owyns  daughter  and  at  liberty;  and  that  the  King 
‘  regarded  them  (the  Percies)  as  traitors,  and  craftily  and  secretly 
*  w^  planning  their  deatlis we  cjiii  hardly  believe  that  men  in 
their  situation,  stH‘king  for  grievances,  and  willing  to  think  as  they 
w'isIuhI,  would  be  over  delicate  in  their  assertions.  That  the 
King  did  not  know*  ot  their  rebellion,  and  w’as  inarching  to  join 
them,  may  Ik*  (piile  true ;  but  he  might  nevertheless  be  planning 
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their  destruction  at  a  convenient  op|X)rtunity.  They  might  not 
have  known  that  he  was  marching  to  join  them ;  if  the  document 
was  really  prepared  any  length  of  time  before,  lie  could  not  then 
have  commenced  his  march.  Hardyng  s  statement  that  the  pajx^r 
was  prepared  ‘  by  good  advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
*  divers  other  holy  men  and  Lords,’  and  that  it  was  signed  by  the 
Karl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  discredited  by  stating,  that  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  not  at  Shrewsbury,  and  tliat  the  document 
could  not  have  been  prepiU’ed  before,  because  the  words  ‘  this 
‘  instant  day  *  (the  day  of  the  battle),  are  found  in  it.  We  think 
that  either  of  the  following  suppositions  might  explain  the  sup¬ 
posed  contradiction.  Either  the  Earl  might  have  signed  the 
manifesto  in  the  North,  and  the  words  ‘  this  instant  day,’  might 
have  been  added  (and  we  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  sup}K)si- 
tion)  by  the  parties  present  at  Shrewsbury,  when  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  confronted  by  the  King,  and  were  waiting 
only  for  his  answer  to  give  him  battle ;  or  the  document  might 
have  been  written  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  name  of  the  absent  Earl 
attached  at  the  same  time,  because  it  was  impossible  to  leave  it 
out ;  he  being  the  head  of  the  movement,  the  influence  of  his 
name  being  indispensable,  and  the  responsibility  of  too  grave  a 
nature  to  be  thrown  on  the  junior  Percy  oidy,  and  his  kinsman 
the  Earl  of  Worcester.  Or,  lastly,  the  necessity  for  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Earl  being  granted,  it  mighthii\e  been  attached  before¬ 
hand  to  the  blank  instrument,  which  might  afterwards  have  been 
tilled  up  at  Shrewsbury.  In  either  case  the  matter  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  been  concocted  with  tlie  assistance  of  Scrope,  their 
spiritual  adviser  and  abettor.  Mr.  Tyler  infers  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  a  forgery  of  Hardy ng’s,  because  in  the  Lansdow'iie  copy 
of  his  Chronicle  presented  to  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  does  not  appear, 
while  in  the  Harleian  copy  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  it 
is  inserted.  ‘He  (Hardyng)  then  desired,’  says  Mr.  Tyler, ‘to 
‘  please  Edw^ard  the  Fourth,  to  whom  any  adverse  reflection  on 
‘  Bolinbroke  would  be  accepUible.’  We  certainly  will  not  under¬ 
take  the  defence  of  Hardyng’s  honesty  ;  but,  liis  liability  to  sus¬ 
picion  being  granted,  is  it  not  quite  as  fair  to  suppose  that  he 
omitted  the  manifesto  in  his  first  edition  that  he  might  not  olfend 
Henry,  as  to  infer,  that  he  foisted  it  into  his  second  in  order  to 
gratify  Edward  ?  It  is  even  possible  that  lie  might  have  disco¬ 
vered  it  in  the  interim  between  the  two  editions.  Dr.  Lingard 
prints  the  whole  document  as  though  he  gave  it  credence.  Mr, 
Turner  says,  s}X‘aking  of  the  Percies,  ‘  their  public  pajiers  were 
‘  as  empty,  and  probably  as  false,  as  such  productions  usually 
‘  were ;’  from  whence  it  may  not  perhaps  be  uncandid  to  infer, 
that  he  admits  the  using  of  the  document,  though  he  will  not 
vouch  for  all  the  statements  it  contains. 
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In  tlie  vindication  of  the  gallant  Welchman,  Owyn  Glyndowr, 
from  the  charge  of  treachery  to  his  allies,  Mr.  1  yler  has,  we 
think,  been  successful.  Prose  and  verse  have  been  arrayed 
against  this  unhappy  Briton. 

‘  He  is  said  by  Leland  to  have  promised  Percy  to  l)e  present  at  that 
struggle  ;  lie  is  repirted  by  Pennant  to  have  remained  aa  if  spell-lMnind 
with  twelve  thousand  men  at  Oswestry.  The  history  of  Shrewsbury 
tells  of  the  still  existing  remains  of  an  oak  at  Shelton,  into  the  topmost 
bmnchi's  of  which  he  climlied,  to  see  the  turn  of  the  battle,  resolving 
to  proceed  or  retire  as  that  should  be,  having  come  with  his  forces  to 
that  sjMit  time  enough  to  join  the  conflict.  The  Welch  historians  un¬ 
sparingly  charge  him  with  having  deceived  his  northern  friends  on 
that  day,  and  some  assert  that  he  remained  at  Oswestry,  only  stwen- 
teen  miles  off;  others,  that  he  came  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Severn, 
and  tarried  there  in  safety,  consulting  only  his  own  interests,  while  a 
vigorous  effort  on  his  part  might  have  turned  the  victory  that  day 
against  the  King.  The  following  lines  are  quoted  from  a  poem  hy  the 
Hev.  (i.  Warrington,  entitled  ‘  The  Spirit’s  Blasted  Tree.* 

‘  K*en  from  the  day  \vhen  chained  by  fate, 

By  wizard’s  dream  or  potent  spell, 

Lingering  from  sad  Salopia’s  field. 

Heft  of  his  aid,  the  Percy  fell. 

‘  K’en  from  that  day  misfortune  still, 

As  if  for  violated  faith. 

Pursued  him  with  unwearied  step. 

Vindictive  still  for  Hotspur’s  death.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  1()4,  165,  168. 

'Phis  is  all  very  well,  and  very  poetical,  but  it  proves  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  certainly  think  that  the  documents  cited 
by  Mr.  Tyler  prove  a  great  deal.  They  are  from  the  second 
series  of  original  letters,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  the  British 
Museum.  \\  e  cannot  quote  them  at  length,  the  reader  will  find 
them  in  api>endix,  Vol.  1.  From  the  letters  of  the  Constable  of 
Dynevor  Castle  it  appears,  that  Owyn  was  in  South  Wales,  and 
that  a  part  of  his  army  was  defeated  there,  by  the  Baron  of 
C  lurew,  so  late  as  the  l^th  July ;  so  that  he  had  enough  to  employ 
him  where  he  was,  had  he  even  been  aware,  that  Hotspur  required 
his  assistance,  which,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
promised. 

• 

1  hen  we  have  it,  ^ys  Mr.  Tyler,  '  under  the  King’s  own  hand, 
that  when  he  was  at  Higham  h errors,  he  lielieved  himself  to  lie  on  his 
niad  northward  to  form  a  junction  with  Hotspur  and  his  father, 
NorthumlKThind,  and,  together  with  them  (of  whose  allegiance  and 
fidelity  he  apparently  had  not  hitherto  entertained  the  least  suspicion) 
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to  make  a  joint  expodition  against  the  Scots.  This  letter  is  dated 

July  10,  1403. 

*  Five  days  only,  at  the  farthest,  intervened  between  the  date  of  this 
letter  and  the  King’s  ])roclamat’on  at  Hurt<ni-on.Trent  (still  on  his 
journey  northward),  to  the  Sherilfs,  to  raise  the  counties,  and  join  him 
to  resist  the  Percies,  whost*  reln'llion  had  then  suddenly  been  made 
known  to  him.  This  proclamation  is  dated  July  10,  1403.  lAmrdays 
only  elapsed  l)etweeu  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation  and  the  death  of 
Hotspur,  with  the  total  discomfiture  of  his  followers,  at  Hateley  Field, 
where  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought,  on  Saturday,  the  21st 
Jidy,  the  very  week,  on  the  Monday  of  which  he  had  first  heard  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Percies. 

‘  If  the  dates  relating  to  Owyn’s  proceedings,  some  ascertained 
l)evond  further  question,  and  others  admitted  on  the  ground  of  liigh 
probability  approaching  to  certainty,  with  which  the  documents  above 
quoted  supply  us,  are  laid  side  by  side  with  these  indisputable  facts, 
tJie  inference  from  the  comparison  st'ems  unavoidable,  that  Owyu  Wiis 
never  made  acquainted  with  tlie  expectation  on  the  part  of  his  allies, 
of  so  early  a  struggle  with  the  King’s  fiwces  in  Kngland  ;  (indeed,  the 
conflict  evidently  w'as  unexpected  by  Hotspur  himself,)  that  Owyn  was 
in  the  most  remote  corner  of  South  Wales  when  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  that  probably  the  sad  tidings  of  Hotspur’s  overthrow  reached  him 
without  his  ever  having  been  apprised  (at  least  in  time)  that  the  Percy 
needed  his  succour.’  v  ol.  I.  pp.  31)2,  31)3. 

To  all  this  we  agree,  and  have  no  wish  to  believe  otherwise. 
Poor  Owyn  died  in  obscurity,  and  his  son  became  a  menial  ser¬ 
vant  to  King  Henry,*  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Huske  (Usk)  in  1405.f 

The  death  of  Henry  the  Fourtli  took  place  on  Monday,  March 
20th,  1413.  H  e  was  buried  at  Canterbury,  near  the  grave  of  his 
first  wife.  ‘  Clement  Maidstone  testifies  to  his  having  heard  a  man 
‘  swear  to  his  father,  that  he  threw  the  body  into  the  Thames,  be- 
‘  tween  Barking  and  Gravesend,  but  on  a  late  investigation,  under 
‘  the  superintendence  of  members  of  the  Cathedral,  the  body  was 
‘found  still  to  be  in  the  coffin,  proving  the  falsehood  of  this  foolish 
‘  Storys’ J  as  might  have  been  expected.§  ‘  Henry  expired,’  says  Mr. 
Turner,  ‘  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  having,  probably 
‘  from  his  resolution  of  supporting  the  persecutions  of  the  hierar- 
‘  chy,  outlived  the  popularity  with  which  he  had  commenced  it.’ 
Dr.  Lingard  also  states  that  he  outlived  his  popularity,  ojily  he 
does  not  assign  the  same  cause  for  it. 


*  Titus  Livius.  t  Otlerboiirnc. 

I  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  11.  p.  JtTl. 

§  Mr.  T3lcr  should  have  told,  that  the  King’s  body'  was  carried  from 
Westininster  to  Canterbury’  by  water,  and  that  it  was  said*  to  have  been  thrown 
overboard  in  a  storm,  and  the  empty’  coffin  buried. 
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Of  the  known  events  of  tlie  life  of  Henry  of  Monmoutli  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  s|K*ak  at  length  ;  the  points  to  wliich  the 
author  apjx'ars  to  have  directed  his  chief  attention  arc  also  most 
worthy  of  ours,  and  will  prove,  we  think,  most  interesting  to  the 
reader.  Mr.  Tyler  commences  in  Ins  preface  with  the  somewhat 
startling  assertions,  that  Henry  ‘was  bold,  and  merciful, and  kind, 

‘  but  no  libertine,  in  his  youth  ;  he  was  brave,  and  generous,  and 
‘just,  but  no  |)ersecutor  in  his  manhood.’  riie^r^^  point  we  are 
half  inclined  to  concede,  premising,  that  we  do  not  include  un- 
dutiful  conduct  towards  his  father,  if  proved,  under  the  head  of 
libertinism;  on  the  second,  we  greatly  dubitate,  to  say  the  least. 
We  shall  give  them  both  a  brief  consideration,  regretting  that  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  discuss  them  as  we  wish;  indeed,  a 
projKT  investigation  would  re(iuire  a  volume  as  large  as  one  of 
Mr.  I’yler’s. 

Henry  of  Monmouth  was  the  (eldest)  son  of  Henry  of  Bolin- 
broke,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford.  He  was  born,  as  his  name  imports,  at  Monmoutli,  on 
Bth  August,  1»‘187.  Studied  at  (Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  in  13f)8, 
under  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  afterwards  Cardinal,  then 
(’hancellor ;  was  knighted  the  next  year  by  Richard  the  Second, 
in  Ireland  ;  the  same  year  was  created  Prince  of  M  ales  ;  was  sent 
against  Olyndowr,  and  appointed  the  King’s  Lieutenant  in\Vales; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Shrew  sbury,  though  more  as 
a  knight  than  a  capUiin,  for  he  is  not  said  to  have  held  any  par¬ 
ticular  command  that  day  ;  was  made  successively  during  his 
father’s  life,  President  of  the  Council,  (niardian  of  the  Earl  of 
March  (the  heir  to  the  crown),  M  arden  of  the  Ciiupic  Ports,  and 
C’onstable  of  Dover,  and  Cajitain  of  Calais ;  and  on  the  Pth 
April,  1113,  was  crowned  King,  by  the  title  of  Henry  the  Fil\h, 
iHMug  then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

I'hat  Shakspeare  should  have  both  received  and  given  errone¬ 
ous  impressions  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man,  is  not  greatly  to 
be  wondered  at.  He  w’«as,  moreover,  no  further  bound  to  history 
than  as  history  could  be  bound  to  him  ;  that  is,  no  lUrther  than 
as  it  could  be  made  to  produce  the  dramatic  etl’ect  he  wished 
for.  Probably  he  did  not  needlessly  or  intentionally  falsify  it, 
but  adhered  to  it  as  far  as  his  purposes  allowed,  and  his  lights 
sutliced.  Nor  arc  we  so  cerUiin  that  the  prevalent  notions  re- 
stH'cting  Henry  are  all  derived  from  him.  .  The  case  wull  not  be 
git'atly  altered  it  we  apply  to  the  Chroniclers  themselves.  Most 
ot  tliem  decidedly,  anil  some  by  implication,  tell  us  of  the  excesses 
ot  the  l^rince  ot  M  ales,  and  ShaksjK'are  has  but  given  them  a 
liK'al  habitation  and  a  name,  h  rom  the  Chroniclers  again  our 
historians  derive  their  information,  and  Mr.  Luders,  from  whom, 
(pioad  hoc,  we  sus|H'ct  that  Mr.  Tyler  may  have  adopted,  or  at 
least  stnmgthened  his  own  opinions,  is  the  first,  w’c  believe,  who 
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has  put  together  a  counected  argument  to  prove  the  incompetency 
of  these  ancient  witnesses.  This  gentleman,  however,  conceives 
that  the  scene  of  Gadshill,  and  also  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
may  have  been  taken  by  Shakspeare  from  an  old  Play,  which  he 
(Mr.  Luders)  quotes;  and  the  existence  of  which  he  conceives  to 
l)e  prior  to  that  of  Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  W  ith  Shaks|H*are’s 
anachronisms  we  have  nothing  to  do  here  ;  our  husiness  is  merely 
with  the  character  of  Henry  of  Monmouth. 

W  e  all'  bound,  then,  to  say,  as  regards  the  nnprincely  revels 
of  East  Cheap,  that  they  apj)ear  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  at  least 
as  far  as  Henry  of  Monmouth  is  concerned.  He  certainly  resided 
in  that  neighbourhood,  as  appears  from  a  grant  made  to  him  by 
the  King  of  a  ‘  hostel  ’  called  Coldharbour,  near  East  Cheap. 
Mr.  Tyler  says, 

‘  It  has  often  been  u  subject  of  wonder  what  slumld  have  brought 
the  Prince  and  his  hn»ther  so  often  into  East  Cheap,  and  the  story  of 
the  Boar’s  Head  in  Shakspeare  has  long  associated  in  our  minds  Henry 
Prince  of  Whiles  with  a  low  and  vulgar  jiart  of  London,  in  which 
he  could  have  had  no  engagements  worthy  of  his  station,  and  to  which 
therefore,  he  must  have  resorted  only  for  the  purposes  of  riot  and 
revelry  with  his  unworthy  and  dissolute  conq)anions.  The  fact,  how¬ 
ever  (not  generally  known),  of  Henry  having  his  tmn  house,  the  gift 
of  his  father,  in  the  heart  of  London,  near  East  Cheap  (the  scene,  in¬ 
deed,  of  IShakspeare’s  poetical  romance,  hut  really  the  frecpient  place 
of  meeting  f()r  the  King’s  council  while  Henry  was  their  ])resident) 
might  seem  to  call  for  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  locality  of  (.’oldharhour 
and  its  circumstances,  'fhe  grant  by  his  father  of  this  mansion,  dated 
Westminster,  jMarch  Idth,  1410,  is  in  these  words,  ‘  Know  ye  that 
of  our  especial  grace  we  have  granted  to  onr  dearest  son,  Henry  Prince 
of  W  ales,  a  certain  hostel,  or  place,  called  Coldharbour,  in  our  C’ity 
of  London,  with  its  appurtenances,  t(»  hold  for  the  term  of  his  life, 
without  any  payment  to  ns  for  the  same.’*  \’^ol.  I.  pp.  257> 

One  circumstance,  however,  did  happen  in  East  Cheap,  w’hich 
probably  suggested  those  scenes  to  Shakspeare,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  W  ales  performs  so  prominent  a  part ;  though  in  the 
actual  occurrence  related  by  the  Chronicler  he  had  no  part  at  all. 
It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Stowe  :  ‘  Upon  the  eve  of  St.  John  Bap- 
‘  tist,  lliomas  and  John,  the  king’s  sons,  being  at  East  Cheap,  in 
‘  London,  at  supper  after  midnight,  a  great  debate  hapj)ened 
‘  hetw'een  their  men,  and  men  of  the  court,  lasting  jin  hour,  till  the 
‘  Mayor  and  Sherifts,  with  other  citizens,  ceased  the  same.*  In 
this  account,  no  mention  wliatever  is  made  of  Prince  Henry.  And 
this  it  appears  is  really  all  the  authority  that  exists — at  least  at 
present,  for  the  long  accredited  Saturnalia  of  East  Cheap. 


*  Rymer’s  Fied.  Vol.  VII. 
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,  Neitlier  dot'i  it  appear  that  aiiy  specific  act  of  wkkednt'ss  or 
folly  \a  related  of  tlie  prince  (though  all  the  chroniclers  agree  in 
speaking  of  the  license  ol  his  youth),  with  the  following  excep¬ 
tion.  Stowe  rei  ords  that  ‘  he  lived  somewhat  insolently,  insomuch 
tliat  while  his  father  lived,  IxMiig  accompanied  with  some  of  hia 
‘  lords  and  gentlemen,  he  would  wait  in  disguised  array  lor  his 
‘  own  receivers,  and  distress  them  ot  their  money ;  and  sometimes 
‘  at  such  enterprises  he  and  his  men  were  sorely  l>t*aten,  and  when 
‘  his  receivers  made  to  him  their  complaints  how  they  were  robbed 
‘  in  coming  unto  him,  he  would  give  them  discharge  of  so  much 
*  money  as  tliey  had  lost,  and  besides  that,  they  should  not  depart 
‘from  him  without  great  rewards  tor  their  trouble  and  vexation; 

‘  especmlly  they  should  be  rewarded,  that  best  had  resisted  him 
‘  and  his  company,  and  of  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest  and 
‘  most  strokes.*  Mr.  Luders  think  that  ‘  this  is  probably  true,  and 
‘  merits  no  harder  name  than  youthful  frolic,  understood,  as  it 
‘  must  be,  of  his  boyish  days.’* 

There  is  also  a  ballad  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  time,  printed 
among  Chaucer’s  Works  (edit.  \'72\,  p.  54G),  addressed  to  the 
four  young  princes,  to  dissuade  them  from  sptMuling  their  time  in 
‘  Youlhed  foUihjy  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  all  the 
brothers  were  well  inclined  to  gaiety.f 

The  adventure  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  also,  Mr.  Tyler  has 
shown  to  be  of  doubtful  tiuthorily.  This  circumstance  is  only  of 
relative  importance,  as  tending  to  make  up  a  general  estimate  of 
the  prince’s  character ;  but  we  are  far  from  thinking  as  Mr.  Tyler 
ap|)ears  to  be  apprehensive  that  some  may  think,  that  the  research 
which  he  has  ex}x*nded  on  it  has  been  tlirown  away  :  and  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  inference  in  every  candid  mind  must  be,  that  a 
|H'rson  who  will  bestow  so  thorough  an  investigation  on  a  minor 
|K)int,  will  assuredly  not  be  wanting  in  greater  matters. 

After  weighing  all  the  evidence  adduced,  we  cannot,  however, 
bring  ourselves  to  accpiiesce  entirely  in  the  deductions  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  or  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  the  youth  of  Henry 
of  Monmouth  was  not  free  from  excess  and  dissipation.  Altliough 
no  chronicler  (Stowe  excepted)  may  have  desceiuh'd  to  particulars, 
they  all  agree  in  one  general  result ;  and  when  w’e  recollect  that 
several  of  them  were  contemporary  with  Henry,  and  doubtless 
uttered  the  voice  of  the  public  as  well  as  their  own;  and  tliat 
alsingham,  whose  character  stands  high,  has  spoken  in  his 
^  podigma  Neustriic,  tchich  teas  dedicated  to  Heavy  himself,  of 
the  reformation  of  that  prince  on  his  accession  to  tlie  throne ;  we 
certainly  cannot  ftH'l  ourselves  at  liberty  to  conclude,  that  the 
character  ot  Henry  was  jx'rfectly  immaculate.  To  the  addresses 


•  lauUrs,  loG.  t  Ibid.  101. 
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of  the'Comnions,  we  attach  but  little  value.  Where  was  there 
ever  an  heir  apparent  who  was  not  gifteil  with  every  human  virtue, 
the  addresses  of  his  subjects  l^eing  the  proofs  ?  We  could  |>oint 
out  an  instance  in  a  book  that  Mr.  Tyler  wots  of,  where,  in  an 
address  to  the  neatest  of  beings,  a  bench  of  bishops  have  not 
scrupled  to  declare,  that  Charles  the  Second  was  a  most  religious 
and  gracious  sovereign !  and  what  does  that  prove ;  not  that  he 
was  such  surely ;  but  only  that  the  persons  who  could  venture — 
but  we  will  leave  Mr.  Tyler  to  draw  the  inference.  Neither  can 
we  place  reliance  on  the  argument,  that  Henry  had  no  time  for 
evil  courses  by  reason  of  his  constant  employment  in  Wales  and 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  there  are  few  vices  that  might  not  be  in¬ 
dulged,  usque  ad  nauseam,  during  the  conduct  of  an  irregular 
and  predatory  warfare ;  not  to  mention,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  did  not  leave  the  army  for  the  court  in  w  inter,  and  rejoin  the 
former  in  the  spring.* 

A  letter  addressed  to  his  father  by  the  prince  during  his  nominal 
command  in  Wales,  has  been  inserted  by  ^^r.  Tyler,  in  his  work; 
the  document  is  interesting  in  itself,  and  the  benefit  of  any  infer¬ 
ence  that  can  be  drawn  from  its  tone  and  manner,  should  in  jus¬ 
tice  be  given  to  the  writer. 

It  is  dated  from  Hereford,  11th  of  March,  1105. 

^  My  most  redoubted  and  most  sovereign  lord  and  father,  in  the  most 
humble  manner  that  in  my  heart  1  cun  devise,  I  commend  myself  to 
your  royal  Majesty,  humbly  requesting  your  must  gracious  blessing. 
My  most  redoubted  and  most  sovereign  lord  and  father,  I  sincerely  pray 
that  God  will  graciously  show  his  miraculous  aid  toward  you  in  all 
places :  praised  be  he  in  all  his  works  For  on  Wednesday  the 
eleventh  day  of  this  present  month  of  March,  your  rebels  of  the  parts 
of  Glamorgan,  Morgannoc,  Usk,  Netherwent,  and  Overwent,  were  as¬ 
sembled  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  men,  according  to  their  own 
account :  and  they  went  on  the  said  Wednesday,  in  the  morning,  and 
burnt  part  of  your  town  of  Grosmont,  within  your  lordship  of  Mon. 
mouth.  And  I  immediately  sent  off  my  very  dear  cousin  the  Lord 
Talbot,  and  the  small  body  of  my  own  household,  and  with  them 
joined  your  faithful  and  gallant  knights,  William  Neuport  and  John 
Greindre,  who  were  but  a  very  small  force  in  all.  But  very  true  it  is 
that  victory  is  not  in  a  multitude  of  people,  but  in  the  power  of  God ; 
and  this  was  well  proved  there.  And  there,  by  the  aid  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  your  people  gained  the  field,  and  slew  of  them  by  fair  account 
on  the  field,  by  the  time  of  their  return  from  the  pursuit,,  some  soy 
eight  hundred,  and  some  say  a  thousand,  being  questioned  on  pain  of 
death.  Nevertheless,  whether  on  such  an  account  it  were  one  or  the 
other,  I  would  contend. 

‘  And,  to  inform  you  fully  of  all  that  has  been  done,  I  send  you  a 
person  w’orthy  of  credit  in  this  case,  my  faithful'  servant,  the  bearer  of 

*  In  14(>9,  he  remained  in  London  during  the  summer,  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Vol.  I.  p.  231. 

VOL.  V. 
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this  letter,  who  was  present  at  this  engagement,  and  did  his  duty  very 
satisfactorily,  as  he  does  on  all  occasions.  And  such  amends  has  God 
ordained  you  for  the  burning  of  four  houses  of  your  said  town.  And 
prisoners  there  were  none  taken  excepting  one,  w'ho  w  as  a  great  chief¬ 
tain  among  them,  whom  1  w’ould  have  sent  to  you,  but  he  cannot  yet 
ride  at  his  ease. 

*  And,  touching  the  governance  which  I  purpose  to  make  after  this, 
please  your  highness  to  give  sure  credence  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
in  whatever  he  shall  lay  before  your  highness  on  my  part.  And  I 
pray  God,  that  He  will  preserve  you  alums  in  joy  and  honour,  and 
grant  me  shortly  to  comfort  you  with  other  good  news.  Written  at 
Hereford,  the  said  Weibiesday,  at  night. 

Your  very  humble  and  obedient  son, 

Henry. 

*  To  the  King,  my  most  redoubted  and 

sovereign  lord  and  father.* — Vol.  I.  p,  203. 


This  is  well,  and  if  the  real  existence  of  all  the  feelings  it  exhi¬ 
bits  w’erc  to  be  taken  for  granted,  it  might  do  somewhat  for  Mr. 
'Fyler’s  theory.  But — all  that  he  has  elsewhere  said  notwith¬ 
standing — do  w  e  not  know'  that  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  kind 
of  conventional  language  for  all  these  things  ?  Nay,  do  w  e  not 
know  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature  to  be  such,  that  it  is 
|)erft‘ctly  consonant  with  its  workings,  that  such  language  should 
be  held  on  solemn  or  particular  occasions,  while  the  general  con¬ 
duct  of  the  writer  shall  be  open  to  the  strongest  reprobation  ?  If 
the  late  King  George  the  Fourth,  (whose  manner  of  practising 
the  public  and  private  virtues,  is  known  to  all),  had  during  the 
days  of  his  princedom  achieved  a  victory,  and  despatched  the 
tidings  of  it  to  his  father,  would  not  his  missives  in  all  probability 
have  been  couched  in  terms  of  similar  construction  ?  We  have  no 
doubt  they  w  ould.  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  (we 
believe)  commenced  his  despatches  with  the  words  ‘Almighty 
God,*  because,  said  he,  ‘  it  sounds  welly  and  will  tell  in  England.' 
Now  we  ask,  it  his  Lordship’s  letter  had  been  written  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Tyler  w'ere  now  writing  his  history,  what 
use  would  he  make  of  that  composition  ?  If  his  object  were  to 
prove  the  goodness  of  his  lordship’s  character,  probably  the  same 
use  as  he  has  made  of  the  letter  of  Prince  Henry.  With  how 
much  justice  the  reader  may  judge.  If  Henry  were  really  the 
kind  of  character  which  he  has  hitherto  been  pretty  generally 
supposed  to  have  been,  we  can  very  well  imagine  the  letter  to  have 
hwn  produced  under  circumstances  somewhat  like  the  follow  ing, 
rhe  prince  might  have  been  writing,  with  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  his 
old  and  intimate  acauainUuice,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  (as 
ephn^ation  did  to  .\lexander),  and  wondering  probably  at  what 
c  saw  ;  and  the  letter  finished — the  prince  might  have  turned 
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to  him,  and,  guessing  his  thoughts,  have  said  with  a  smile — 
‘You  see,  Johnny,  that  1  have  been  mighty  dutiful  and  religious 
*  in  this  letter,  because  you  know,  it  will  please  the  old  gentleman, 
‘  and  his  crony  the  archbishop  !  * 

The  conclusion  must  be,  that  backed  by  other  (positive)  evi¬ 
dence,  of  the  general  propriety  of  Henry’s  character,  the  letter 
would  he  valuable  and  strong  corroborative  proof:  but  that  if  the 
balance  of  testimony  should  be  the  other  w^ay,  or  should  no  other 
evidence  support  that  of  the  letter,  the  letter  of  itself  w'ould  be 
void  and  nugatory. 

That  Henry  and  his  father  were  afterwards  at  variance,  there 
appears  to  be  every  reason  for  supposing.  Mr.  Tyler  seems  to 
have  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been,  and  yet 
has  ended  by  admitting  that  it  was  so  ;  though  he  controverts  in 
succession  every  statement  on  wdiich  the  supposition  could  be 
founded.  We  have  not  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  w'e  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  reason  which  he  has  failed  to  find ;  but  we  conceive 


that  enough  may  be  gleaned  from  the  statements  of  various  his¬ 
torians,  to  enable  us  to  guess  the  cause ;  or  at  least,  a  cause, 
which,  if  it  did  not  produce  the  ettbet  supposed,  might  have  been 
competent  to  do  it.  The  interference  of  both  father  and  son  in 
the  affairs  of  France,  and  the  manner  of  their  interference,  appear 
to  us  to  yield  a  clue  to  the  misunderstanding  in  question.  Mr. 
Turner  having  stated  the  quarrel  betw  een  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Orleans,  says,  ‘  Burgundy,  finding  the  King  (of  France)  en¬ 
gaging  the  English  government  to  support  his  political  antagonists, 
had  interested  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  give  hhn  succours,  by  which 
he  obtained  some  advantages,  but  finding  Henry  about  to  support 
his  adversaries,  he  made  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  them. 
The  King  of  England,  ignorant  of  this,  unexpected  change,  sent 
his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  a  fleet  with  8,000  men, 


&c.*  If  this  be  correct,  here  were  father  and  son,  ajpplied  to  by, 
and  actually  fighting  for,  two  opposite  sides.  Mr.  1  yler  disputes 
this ;  but  auotes  himself  from  the  Chronicle  of  London,  as  follows. 


this ;  but  quotes  himself  from  tlie  Chronicle  of  London,  as  follows. 
‘  When  the  King  would  grant  no  men  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
*  he  applied  to  the  Prince ;  who  sent  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the 
‘  Lord  Cobham,  with  other  lords  and  gentles,  wi^h  a  fair  retinue 


*  and  well-arranged  people.’* 

Mr.  Tyler  then  adds,  somewhat  oddly,  we  think.  '  We  are 
‘compelled  then  to  infer,  that  there  is  no  evidence  xjohatever  of 
‘  Prince  Henry  having  acted  in  this  affair,  in  contravention  of  his 
‘father’s  will,  he  very  probably  used  his  influence  to})ersuade  the 
‘  King,  and  w'as  successful ;  and  as  to  the  application  having  been 


•  Walsingham  says,  ‘a  large  army*  (magnum  exercitura),  Sloanc,  M.S. 
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‘  made  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  not  to  the  King, 

‘  &c*  Why,  we  have  just  been  told  that  the  King  ‘  would  grant 
*  no  men.*  Now,  Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  great  man,  and  a 
King, — but  King  as  he  was,  and  great  as  he  was,  it  must  have 
been  beyond  even  his  power,  to  refuse  a  request  before  it  was 
made  !  Mr.  Tyler  contends  thatthc  men  whom  the  Prince  had  sent 
in  aid  of  Burgundy,  had  returned  before  the  King  had  despatched 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  to  the  assisUince  of  Orleans;  and  adds, 
that  though  the  Prince  at  first  objected  (as  well  he  might)  to  this 
new  treaty,  yet  that  two  days  afterwards  to  please  the  King  he 
signed  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  here  seems  to  be  sufficient  cause 
for  the  estrangement  of  the  King  and  Prince ;  nor  does  it  appear 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  latter,  ambitious  and  enterprising  as  he 
doubtless  was,  should  be  offended  that  the  command  of  the 
armament  w^as  given  to  his  younger  brother  in  preference  to  him¬ 
self. 

The  Author  admits  that  there  was  a  serious  misunderstanding 
l)etwcen  the  King  and  the  Prince,  but  adds,  that  the  evidence  of 
the  charge  of  undutiful  conduct  in  the  latter,  ‘  is  proved  to  he 
‘  altogether  void  of  credit.*  Does  Mr.  Tyler  then  mean  to  asserl 
that  the  blame  was  chargeable  on  the  King !  His  premises  in¬ 
evitably  lead  to  this  conclusion,  and  involve  a  charge,  wdiich  no 
chronicler  or  historian  has  ever  made;  at  least  as  far  as  we  re¬ 
member. 

Dr.  I  dngard  attributes  the  King’s  estrangement  to  the  reports 
of  others  as  to  ‘  unguarded  and  disrespectful  expressions  which 
‘  had  dropt  from  the  Prince  in  the  hours  of  merriment  and  intoxi- 
‘  cation,*  and  ‘  to  insinuations  that  the  King  should  be  on  his 
‘  guard  against  the  attempts  of  an  aspiring  and  unprincipled 
‘  youth,  w  hose  court  w'as  already  more  numerously  attended  than 
‘  his  own.*  Stow  e  says  much  the  same. 

The  ‘  insinuations  *  spoken  of  above,  have  been  actually  embo¬ 
died  by  Mr.  Turner  in  a  direct  charge  against  Henry,  which  has 
roused  the  virtuous  indignation  of  ^Ir.  Tyler,  and  has  caused  him 
to  bestow’  a  reproof  on  the  unlucky  historian,  and  an  investigation 
on  the  heretical  document  from  which  he  quotes,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  met  w  ith.  The  charge  against  Prince 
Henrv  was,  that  he  had  desired  to  dethrone  his  father,  and  had 
actually  requested  him  to  make  his  resignation.  This  statement  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Turner  from  a  manuscript,  which  he,  erroneously 
it  np|K*ars,  has  attributed  to  M  alsingham.  We  do  not  see,  that 
an  error  in  the  name  is  of  much  consequence ;  the  Author  of  the 
C  hronicle  ot  London,  of  that  of  the  eye  witness  of  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  (‘  C  hronicle  A  *)  and  others,  cannot  now’  be  know’n  ; 
but  that  ^  circumstance  has  not  lessened  their  authority.  The 
examination,  however,  wdiich  Mr.  Tyler  has  bestowed  on  the  MS. 
in  question,  has,  certainly,  shaken  its  credibility  so  much  on  other 
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points,  that  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  we  should  be  happy  to 
yield  the  one  at  issue ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  other 
evidence  of  a  circumstantial  kind,  so  far  corroborative  of  the  main 
induction,  as  at  least  to  justify  suspicion.  We  speak  of  the 
Prince  s  desire,  not  of  his  imputed  attempt,  to  dethrone  the  King; 
the  latter,  it  appears,  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  MS.  itself. 
There  certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  desire,  and  somewhat  more, 
to  lessen  or  divide  the  King’s  authority,  whether  originating  or 
not,  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince,  does  not  appear ;  but,  ‘  in 
‘  March,  1410,  the  House  of  Commons  called  ui^n  the  King,  to 
‘appoint  a  Council  of  valiant,  wise,  and  discreet  lords,  in  aid  and 
‘  support  of  good  and  substantial  government  and  welfare.  This 
strange  innovation  on  the  royal  authority,  and  visible  imputation 
of  some  incapacity  or  misconduct  was  not  allowed  to  be  inelFective, 
for  in  the  following  May  they  petitioned  him  to  know  the  lords 
who  would  be  of  his  continual  council,  to  execute  this  ordinance.’* 
The  Prince  and  six  others  were  named.  In  the  ensuing  parlia¬ 
ment,  the]]King  desired  and  procured  the  abrogation  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance  ;  evidently  considering  it  as  a  breach  of  his  prerogative. 

The  gathering  togetlier  by  Henry  of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
who  adhered  to  him,  and  the  manner  in  which,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  he  paraded  them,  evidently  with  a  view,  as  appears  to 
us,  to  intimidate,  if  not  to  menace,  his  father,  and  an  adverse 
party,  if  such  there  were, — will  admit  of  no  very  favourable  con¬ 
struction.  What  more  he  might  have  done,  had  his  father  de¬ 
clined  a  reconciliation  with  him,  we  are  not,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  presume.  We  suspect,  liowever,  that  the  will  to  do  whatever  he 
might  have  considered  necessary,  would  hardly  have  been  wanting 
to  the  power.  W  e  may  be  wrong,  but  after  the  best  consideration 
which  vfG  could  give  the  subject,  to  this  conclusion  w'e  have  come. 

We  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  disobedience  of  children 
to  their  parents  in  the  very  highest  station  of  society,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  all  the  guilt  and  moral  degradation  which  attaches 
to  it  in  others.  Father  and  son  are  relationships  of  the  most  sa¬ 
cred  kind,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  them  never  can  be  neu¬ 
tralized.  Nevertheless,  they  may,  it  seems,  to  some  extent,  be 
modified  by  the  usages  of  civilized  society.  W^hen  the  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  a  crown  has  reached  his  majority,  and  has  a  kind  of  inde¬ 
pendent  standing  of  his  own,  the  relative  positions  of  parent  and 
child,  appear  in  some  degree  to  be  exchanged  for  those  of  king 
and  prince ;  nor  is  the  former  always,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
exempt  from  the  influence  of  the  latter — an  influence  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  accorded  to  him  by  the  voice,  or  at  least  by  the  tacit 


*  Tiirm  r,  Mr.  Turner  looks  upon  these  circumstances  as  being  con 

nccicd  witli  his  previous  stalcincnt  of  the  designs  of  the  Priuee. 
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acknowledgment  of  the  nation  itself.  As  regards  Henry  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  the  case  was  even  stronger.  He  was  not  only  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  throne,  but  united  in  his  own  person  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  influential  offices  of  the  kingdom,  both  military  and  civil. 
He  was  captain  of  Calais,  the  most  important  fortress  of  the 
kingdom,  or  rather  of  the  king;  guardian  of  the  Earl  of  Marcli, 
and  president  of  the  council.  In  fact,  he  w’as  almost  as  much 
King  as  his  father;  was  as  much  looked  up  to  by  the  nation,  and 
by  foreign  courts  ;  and  had  a  larger  ‘  following  ’  than  the  monarch. 
If,  in  such  circumstances,  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  run 
counter  to  his  father’s  wishes,  whose  declining  health  and  facul¬ 
ties  might  have  shaken  and  obsciu’ed  his  judgment ;  or  to  think 
within  his  heart,  that  the  destinies  of  the  state  might  be  wielded 
as  well  by  him,  as  by  the  man  to  whom  the  grasshopper  was  now 
a  burden ;  who  shall  say  that  his  sin  w^as  unpardonable  ?  espe¬ 
cially,  if  his  former  failings  were  atoned  for  by  his  ultimate  obe¬ 
dience  ;  and  the  thought  of  his  heart  was  not  suffered  to  expand 
into  palpable  and  outward  demonstration. 

The  last  thing  for  our  consideration,  is  the  question,  w  hether 
Henry  of  Monmouth  was  a  persecutor  or  not?  He  was  so,  no 
doubt,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  word  in  its  usual  sense,  as 
meaning  one  who  inflicts  penalties  on  account  of  opinions.  Mr. 
Tyler  admits  that  the  outward  acts  of  Henry  were  those  of  a  per¬ 
secutor.  The  question  then  should  be,  how  far,  circumstances 
considered,  he  can  be  acquitted  of  the  moral  guilt  of  persecution  ? 
On  this  subject,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  up  our  mind. 
Mr.  Tyler  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  his  case ;  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  has  made  too  much. 

The  jH'tition  presented  by  the  prince  and  the  speaker  of  the 
Commons  to  the  King,  praying  that  ‘  Lollards  and  other  speakers 
‘  of  news  and  lies  against  the  Catholic  faith,*  might  be  appre- 
‘  bended  and  kept  in  safe  custody  till  the  next  parliament,’  might 
possibly  as  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Hallam  suppose,  have  been  in¬ 
tended  in  favour  of  the  Lollards,  by  removing  them  for  a  time 
from  the  imposition  of  those  pains  and  penalties  which  the  clergy 
might  otherwise  have  inflicted.  But  if  so,  what  becomes  of  ^lr. 
Tylers  a|wlogy  for  Henry,  that  the  |)eople  w^nt  hand  in  hand 
with  him  in  wrsecuting  heretics,  ‘and  wished  that  it  should  be 
so  ?  The  Commons  were  constantly  aiming  blows  at  the  tem- 
m)ral  possessions  of  the  clergy  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
rourth,  more  than  once  |>etitioned  the  King  to  abolish  the  penal 
laws  against  the  Lollards.  M  e  are  inclined  also  to  believe,  that 
this  \ery  statute  was  intended  (whatever  its  immediate  effect 


of  *''^di>  (v.  iii.  j>.  08.S),  <  and  the  temi^oral  ]H)ssc6sions 
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might  have  been),  to  wrest  the  power  of  condemnation  from  the 
grasp  of  the  clergy,  and  to  place  it  where  it  should  liave  been — 
viz.,  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and  the  civil  legislature. 

The  case  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  very  melancholy :  we  cannot 
say  that  he  did  not  contemplate  treason. — That  Henry  was  fully 
persuaded  by  the  clergy  that  he  did,  we  have  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Lingard  endeavours  to  give  the  whole  affair  the  colour  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  transaction.  He  says,  quoting  Walsingham,  the  most  bitter 
of  the  chroniclers  against  the  Lollards, — that  they  (the  Lollards) 

‘  affixed  papers  to  the  doors  of  the  different  churches  in  the  me- 
‘  tropolis,  stating  that  if  the  authority  of  the  crown  should  be  em- 

*  ployed  in  opposition  to  their  doctrines,  they  were  able  to  assemble 

*  100,000  men  ready  to  draw  the  sword  in  its  defence.*  Walsing¬ 
ham,  however,  differs  from  himself :  in  one  place  he  states  that 
the  papers  were  fixed  to  the  doors  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster 
Abbey  only.  Dr.  Lingard  quotes  from  the  Mlistoria  Brevis,*  of 
Walsingham,  but  in  the  Ypodigma  Neustriae  of  that  Author, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  both  editions  *  the 
number  of  men  spoken  of  is  stated  at  10, (KK)  only — some  suspicion 
therefore  attaches  to  these  papers. 

As  regards  the  treasonable  meeting  of  the  Lollards  in  St.  Giles’s 
Fields,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Turner,  that  ‘  the  account  is  a 
‘  series  of  supposition,  rumour,  private  information,  apprehension, 
‘and  anticipation.  That  the  King  was  acted  upon  by  secret 
‘  agents,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  plots  asserted  were 
‘really  formed.*  Mr.  Milner  may  be  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
the  persecuted  reformers  met  at  midnight,  as  others  in  their 
circumstances'  have  done  since,  for  the  purposes  of  worship; 
though  the  ferocious  bigots  of  the  church  misrepresented  their 
purpose  to  the  King.  It  has  never  been  proved  that  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  w’as  there.  He  had  been  found  guilty  of  whatever  w'as 
laid  to  his  charge,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  and 
burned  as  a  heretic  :  and  w'hen  taken  after  his  escape  from  the 
tower,  this  sentence  w^as  executed.  Let  not  the  reader  suppose, 
that  because  he  w  as  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  the  more  dreadful 
part  of  his  punishment  was  nugatory — no — to  l)e  hanged  as  a 
traitor,  merely  meant,  as  the  bodies  of  traitors  w  ere  hanged  ;  that 
is,  as  we  call  it,  hanged  in  irons ;  not  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead.  He  was  hanged  up  certainly,  but  it  w'as  by  the  body 
by  an  iron  chain.  The  clergy  took  care  that  he  should  be  burned 
alive.  Mr.  Tyler  would  like  us  to  believe  that  Henry  connived 
at  the  escape  of  Sir  John  from  the  Tower.  There  is  no  proof  of 
this  whatever,  and  the  high  reward  that  was  afterwards  set  uj>on 
his  head,  and  actually  paid  to  his  captors,  sufficiently  refutes  the 
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Hupposiiioii.  Our  Author  lays  much  stress  upon  the  fact — if 
indeed  it  be  one — that  the  King  did  not  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  his  old  friend,  before  he  left  England  ;  and  on 
another  circumstance,  that  Sir  John  was  taken  and  executed  while 
the  King  was  absent.  He  was — but  the  King  had  offered  a  for¬ 
tune  for  his  apprehension,*  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  must  have 
known  his  brother’s  mind  on  the  matter,  or  he  would  not  have 
proceeded  to  summary  execution.  Besides,  in  some  cases  the  King  s 
writ  was  not  necessary. 

There  is  one  thing  which  Mr.  Tyler  has  omitted  to  tell  us.  It 
is  stated  by  Elmham:  viz.,  that  Henry  had  dismissed  Sir  J. 
Oldcastle  from  his  service,  on  account  of  his  opinions  ‘  before  his 
‘  coronation,’  as  Dr.  Lingard  has  it ;  but  this  rendering  is  not 
strong  enough.  Elmham  says,  ‘  he  had  expelled  him  from  his 
household  (a  suo  fiimulatu  domestico)  before  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  (antequam  regni  culmen  ascenderet),f  that  is,  while  he  was 
yet  prince.  So  that  he  had  a  tolerable  taste  for  persecution  for 
conscience*  sake,  before  he  became  a  King.  Let  us  not  be  told 
that  tlie  clergy  forced  him  to  this  ;  the  clergy  do  not  persecute  by 
halves ;  had  they  taken  it  in  hand,  the  matter  would  have  ended 
then,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  did  afterw^ards.J 

W’  e  are  told  by  Mr.  Tyler,||  in  a  note,  that  the  act  against  the 
Lollards  permitted  the  King  to  pardon  them  after  they  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Clergy  if  he  chose.  If  so,  he  might  have 
pardoned  his  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  Sir  John;  but  he  did 
not  He  might  also  have  prevented  the  execution  of  Badby,  but 
he  did  not  ‘He  wished  and  intended,’  says  Mr.  Tyler,  ‘to 
‘  reform  tlie  church,’  but  he  did  not.  We  have  no  right  to  calcu¬ 
late  on  intentions,  our  husiness  is  with  wliat  he  did ;  and  that 
was — nothing !  We  are  bound  to  state  two  facts  in  his  favour : 
he  restored  to  several  widows  the  property  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
at  the  death  of  tlieir  husbands,  who  had  been  burned  as  heretics 
in  the  reign  of  his  father ;  and  he  pardoned  many  of  the  Lollards 
taken  in  St.  Giles’  fields,  whom  he  might  have  put  to  death. 

On  the  contrary,  he  excepted  by  name  from  his  pardon,  his  old 
friend,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  several  others.  He  hanged  and 

•  A  Uiousand  marks,  alwiit  as  mucli  as  jt  10,000  at  present. 

t  F.biiham,  81. 

J  Mipht  not  the  report  that  Henry  dismissed  his  old  companions  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  have  originatcil  in  this  expulsion  of  Sir  John  Oldeastlc  ?  who 
uschI  in  the  old  plays  to  he  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  the  companion  of  the 
prince  in  his  excesses ;  till,  his  true  character  being  better  known,  the  personi- 
ncatioii  became  unpalatable.  Shakespeare  suj>plied  his  place  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff.  It  would  be  curious  if  it  should  turn  out  at  last,  that  llenrv  dis¬ 
missed  his  old  associates,  not  because  they  were  too  had.  but  because  tbev 
vert' f(y»  poor/ for  him. 

i|  N  ol.  ii.  p.  402.  J  he  act  de  IIa?retieo  combureiulo. 
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buriKHl  (according  to  Fabyan)  thirty-seven  heretics  at  Newgate  in 
one  day :  and  his  severity,  according  to  a  contemporary,  was  so 
great,  and  ‘  he  was  so  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  princes  and 
‘captains,  that  none,  however  near  to  him,  dared  to  disobey  his 
*  orders ;  especially  his  English  subjects.’*  The  clergy  oj^enly 
declared  tlieir  determination  to  persecute  to  the  utmost  under  his 
auspices ;  and  they  must  have  known  their  man. 

Our  penetration  can  discover  no  excuse  for  Henry  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  that  any  other  persecutor  might  not  plead.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  sincerely  attached. to  his  erroneous  faith,  and  firmly 
resolved  to  uphold  it.  So  were  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  Again  it  is  said  for  him,  that  he  was  averse  from  perse¬ 
cution  till  the  Clergy  had  persuaded  him  that  their  victims  were 
inimical  to  his  government  and  person.  So  was  Diocletian. 
Trajan,  in  his  letters  to  Pliny,  expressly  forbids  him  to  molest  the 
Christians,  unless  they  should  be  guilty  of  offences  against  the 
state.  Mr.  Tyler  dw’ells  w  ith  considerable  emphasis  on  the  policy 
of  the  Popish  hierarchy  in  charging  all  who  attempted  to  reform 
it,  with  disafl’ection  to  the  state,  and  to  all  established  order. 
This  is  the  policy  of  every  hierarchy ;  Pagan,  Popish,  or  Pro¬ 
testant.  These  very  charges  were  brought  against  the  primitive 
Cliristians  first,  against  the  Lollards  afterwards,  and  are  rei¬ 
terated  against  all  Church  reformers  at  the  present  day.  Let 
it  be  noted  well,  that  the  execution  of  the  Lollards  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  was  not  for  treason  only,  but  for  treason  and  heresy, 
and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  if  the  clergy  would 
have  given  up  their  share  of  blood,  the  King  would  never  have 
insisted  upon  his.  But  he  was  playing  for  a  kingdom — a  splendid 
stake — and  but  for  the  assistance  of  the  clergy  he  must  have  lost 
it ;  and  holy  church,  that  never  gives  without  a  full  equivalent, 
was  startled  by  the  cry  of  the  advancing  reformation,  and  pletlged 
to  stifle  it  in  blood.  Had  Henry,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  a  per¬ 
secutor,  ‘  that  instant  day  ’  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  King.  And  to 
what  does  all  this  amount,  but  to  a  sacrifice  of  principle  for 
power?  Mr.  Tyler  has,  very  injudiciously  we  think,  expressed  a 
sort  of  hesitating  opinion,  that  Henry  was  an  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian.  If  so,  he  was  a  persecutor  of  the  blackest  dye  ;  an  offender 
against  light  and  knowledge. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Tyler’s  work  with  considerable  pleasure  ;  it  is 
well  written,  and  the  labour  and  ingenuity  bestowed  upon  it  we  can 
fully  appreciate.  He  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  set  aside  a  goodly 
number  of  existing  prejudices  ;  and  wdth  as  much  success  as  could 
fairly  be  expected.  Yet  the  drift  of  his  main  argument,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  do  certainly  appear  to  us  to  be 
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rather  hobby ^horsical,  NVe  wait,  however,  for  lurther  evidence, 
and  look  forward  wdth  confident  expectation  to  the  time  when  all 
tliese  things  shall  l>e  as  well  and  truly  known  as  the  mature  of  the 
subject  can  i>erniit.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  obliged  to  any 
man,  who  will  essav  to  carry  a  guiding  light  through  the  mists  and 
shadows  of  our  earlier  history. 

Before  ])arting  from  Mr.  I'y  ler,  we  must  express  a  wish  that  he  had 
abstained  from  jK'iming  such  passages  as  the  following.  Since  he 
could  not,  he  must  take  our  answer.  Hear  him,  ‘  It  is  very  ditlicuU 
‘to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  as  to  the  tenor  and  extent  of  the  rising 
‘  sect  (the  Lollards),  and  the  degree  in  which  they  were  political 
‘  Dissenters^  aiming  at  the  overthroic  of  the  existing  order  of 
‘  things  in  the  state  as  teell  as  in  the  church'  \  ol.  1 1.  p. 

(lood  and  wdse  men  of  her  own  communion  are  desirous  that 
the  immense  and  much  abused  endowments  of  the  Church  should 
he  regulated  and  properly  applied  ;  the  Dissenter  wishes  to  be 
released  from  a  forcecl  contribution  to  an  establishment  which  he 
believes  to  he  corrupt  and  unscriptural ;  and  forthwith,  from  the 
|)enetralia  of  holy  ('hurch,  comes  forth  the  cry,  ‘Sacrilege,  inti- 
*  delity,  disaffection  to  the  state,*  But  this  is  not  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  voice — we  know  the  tone — it  is  the  old  prescriptive  howl 
of  the  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  We  hardly  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  piece  of  modern  slang  ‘  I'olitical  Dissenters  ;’  a  poli¬ 
tical  Churchman  means,  of  course,  a  member  of  a  political  church, 
such  as  Mr.  Tyler  or  his  Diocesan,  for  instance;  but  ‘  Political 
‘  Dissenter  *  must  mean,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a  Dissenter  who 
chooses  to  attend  to  his  political  rights — and  why  not?  If  a 
Dissenter,  as  a  (’hristian,  has  no  right  to  attend  to  politics, 
neither,  as  a  Christian,  has  a  C’hurchman ;  for  there  are  not  dif¬ 
ferent  gospt'ls  for  different  sects.  If,  then,  a  Christian  may  not 
mix  himself  up  with  politics,  the  Churchman  must  be  content  to 
give  up  either  his  ('hristianity  or  his  political  Church,  which  he 
pleases;  but,  if  to  avoid  this  dilemma,  he  chooses  to  say,  that 
C  hristians  may  attend  to  |>olitics,  then  the  Dissenter  has  as  good 
a  right  to  attend  to  them  as  he,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter. 
But  a  crafty  clergy  arc  well  aware  that  in  such  a  cause  as  theirs, 
a  nick-name  goes  farther  than  an  argument. 
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^plIE  influence  of  periodical  literature,  especially  over  that  por- 
A  lion  of  our  race  who  speak  the  English  language,  was  never 
80  powerful  as  at  the  present  inonient.  Without  adverting  to 
those  nnscellanies  which  are  exclusively  scientific,  or  which  are 
expressly  designed  for  a  ])avticular  class,  it  may  be  safely  allirmed, 
that  the  prodigious  and  increasing  enlargement,  in  the  present 
day,  of  literary  magazines,  and  the  celerity  with  whicli  they  are 
disseminated,  and  the  countless  multitudes  whose  principles, 
habits,  and  course  of  life  are  influenced,  and  in  a  high  degiee 
controlled  by  them,  censtitute  a  theme  of  no  ordinary  importance. 
Our  present  survey  will  be  restricted  chiefly  to  tiie  character  and 
results  of  periodical  literature  as  now  existing  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  shall  not  investigate  the  subject  in  its  minute  ramifications, 
but  shall  content  ourselves  with  such  general  strictures  as  the  case 
seems  to  reejuire.  The  periodicals  of  any  literary  ])reten- 
sions  in  America  comprise,  in  general,  four  distinct  classes. 
Some  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  lighter  legendary  lore  ;  others 
to  politics  and  national  afl'airs,  with  critical,  historical,  and  moral 
disquisitions ;  a  third  class  is  directly  set  apart  for  polemical  and 
didactic  theology  ;  and  the  f  ourth  consists  of  the  republication  of 
our  own  most  prominent  Reviews. 

Persons  intimately  conversant  with  the  state  of  society  in  tlie 
United  States,  testify  that  the  effects  of  British  periodicals  are 
very  perceptible,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting 
principles  which  there  exist,  a  powerful  and  very  beneficial 
feeling  is  produced  by  them  in  some  of  the  secular  and  moral 
relations.  There  is  an  amplifying  connexion  now  existing  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  the  Anglo-Americans,  which  nothing  can  arrest, 
and  no  earthly  power  can  sever.  Every  thing  conspires  to  as¬ 
similate  and  cement  the  two  great  maritime  commercial  nations, 
'flieir  identity  of  language,  the  want  of  which,  since  the  original 
confusion  of  tongues,  has  been  the  grand  source  of  national  aliena¬ 
tion  and  wars,  must  naturally  attract  the  citizens  of  each  country, 
and  hind  them  in  concord.  Friendly  intercourse  is  thus  facil¬ 
itated,  while  commerce  in  all  its  departments,  extending  as  the 
American  population  multiplies,  must  tend  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  other  bonds  of  union  between  the  *  men  of  one  speech.’ 

Otlier  affecting  consi<lerations  are  intimately  connected  with 
that  relation  which  subsists  between  Britain  and  America. 
Scarcely  a  family  can  be  found  in  Britain  which  does  not  number 
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'fhe  grand  expeiiinent  which  during  half  a  century  has  been 
making  in  America,  is  merely  the  legitimate  operation  of  the 
Puritan  system  illustrating  its  noble  attributes  w  ithout  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  despotic  control.  That  monstrous  anomaly,  slavery^  which 
has  been  attached  to  the  American  confederacy,  w  ith  other  excres- 
ccncies,  could  easily  he  cut  off,  and  the  severance  would  only 
leave  that  body  politic  more  healthful,  sound,  and  vigorous.  In 
this  asj)ect,  the  similarity  between  the  opinions  and  judgment  of 
the  most  enlightened  citizens  of  the  two  countries  is  truly  gratifv- 
ing,  and  however  various  may  he  the  influence  of  extraneous  cir¬ 
cumstances  on  that  identity  of  sentiment,  yet  the  grand  cohesion 
remains;  and  upon  all  the  suhlimer  topics  which  combine  the 
further  improvement  of  mankind  in  civic  prosperity  and  individual 
illumination,  the  people  of  llritain  and  the  Anglo-Americans  an; 
cordially  one. 

Hut  this  momentous  fact  becomes  more  obvious  still  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  motives  which  impel  the  tw  o  nations  to  act,  are 
the  natural  emanation  of  a  submission  to  the  same  nwealed  au¬ 
thoritative  w  ill  of  Jehovah.  'Phe  standard  codes  of  both  countries 
through  all  their  ramifications,  presuppose  the  undisputed  sway 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  divine  revelation. 

Now'  it  is  certain,  that  Christianity  ever  tends  to  remove  dis- 
cordanev,  and  to  assimilate  the  communion  of  its  sincere  and 
faithful  disciples.  Probably  in  no  characteristic  are  the  graver 
classes  of  the  Hritish  and  the  Anglo-Americans  more  alike  tlian  in 
reference  to  their  religious  creeds  and  devotional  forms.  An 
American  might  be  transferred  from  New’  York  to  London,  or 
Liverpool,  or  Hristol,  between  the  stated  periods  of  public  worship 
on  the  Lord’s-dav,  and  scarcely  realize  that  he  had  made  the 
change,  by  any  ])erce])tible  difference  in  the  exercises  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  A  Hritish  Episcopalian,  Independent,  Haplist,  or  Metho¬ 
dist,  might  also  be  removed  from  his  own  residence  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  temj)le  of  devotion,  and  unless  by  the  substitution  of  the 
names  of  the  different  governments  in  prayer,  he  would  scarcely 
be  apprised  that  his  locomotive  machinery  had  suddenly  displaced 
him  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles.  He  hears  the 
same  language,  sings  the  same  hymns  to  the  same  music,  and  un¬ 
less  he  was  in  a  mood  to  criticise,  would  not  discern  any  variation 
in  the  doctrinal  principles  cflered  to  his  meditation.  Now'  such 
a  unity  must  inevitably  be  productive  of  very  important  national 
results,  when  the  present  commanding  influence  of  the  Christian 
disciples  in  both  countries  is  duly  estimated.  Hence  it  is  a 
momentous  question — How  can  that  intercourse  be  rendered  most 
beneficial  and  permanent  ? 

The  diversified  literature  of  the  British  people  must  necessarily 
exert  a  direct  and  unspeakably  stirring  control  among  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  not  only  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  which  are  con- 
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nccUnl  willi  social  life  anti  political  economy,  but  in  the  formation 
of  those  p'and  mental  theories  which  so  powerfully  operate  upon 
all  the  ramiheations  of  human  society,  lleforo,  however,  we 
enlarj^e  on  this  point,  it  will  he  proper  that  we  survey  cursorily 
the  native  periodicals  of  America. 

1'hc  American  Monthly,  the  Knickerhoclvcr,  and  the  IMirror, 
with  other  miscellanies  of  smaller  calibre,  arc  chiefly  devoted  to 
tales  of  fiction  and  gossamer  rhymes,  ‘  trifles  light  as  air.*  Hut 
they  have  one  attrihnte  not  reprehensible, — they  are  not  directly 
immoral.  Still  it  is  certain  that  the  extensive  dissemination  of 
frivolous  and  tictitious  narrative  is  opposed  to  manly  virtue,  and 
of  most  efleminate  tendency  ;  and  more  objectionable  in  the  merely 
temporal  view  of  the  case  in  republics,  than  under  a  monarcliy, 
where  mnch  of  the  secular  responsibility  of  individuals  is  ab¬ 
stracted  from  those  men  who  ‘  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws, 

‘  hut  to  obey  them.’  AVe  have  remarked,  however,  that  the  tone 
of  these  ])(‘riodicals  has  lately  become  rather  more  elevated ;  and 
occasional  dis(|uisitions  are  found  in  them  upon  literary  and 
moral  to])ics,  which  show  that  there  is  a  wide  held  where  the 
critic  and  the  casiiist  may  freely  and  profitably  expatiate. 

riie  second  class  of  miscellanies  is  of  loftier  jireUmsions ;  but 
they  have  not  elicited  all  the  benelicial  etlecls  which  the  uncir- 
cuinseribed  scene  of  their  labours  has  presented  to  them.  That 
result  proci'eds  from  several  causes,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
in  this  concise  survey  to  enumerate  and  discuss.  Some  are  con- 
nect(‘d  with  politics,  and  others  with  religion.  Facts  testify 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  boasted  freedom  of  American  citizens 
is  exceedingly  trammelled  by  a  counteracting  force  which  is  almost 
as  irresistible  for  many  practical  ])urposes  as  tbe  espionage  of 
rouche,  or  the  pedice  machinery  of  Vienna.  The  American  Ue- 
views  have  not  attained  that  mastery  over  the  American  mind 
which  their  Hvitish  consociates  have  long  exercised.  Vet  articles 
liave  occasionally  ln'en  published  in  them,  which  would  have 
adorned  either  of  our  own  journals.  'There  is  only  one  way  to 
account  for  this  com]nirative  failure,  and  that  is  in  the  tact,  that 
the  conductors  of  such  journals  have  acted  under  the  impression 
that  their  loftier  and  nobler  views  must  be  suppressed,  in  deference 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  a  cold-hearted  or  time-serving 
class  of  readers, — they  ha\e  sacrificed  ultimate  influence  to  a  mean 
passion  for  present  popularity. 

In  almost  all  thesi*  publications,  except  Sillimau’s  .lournal, — 
which  being  expressly  devoted  to  Natural  and  bixperimeiital  Phi¬ 
losophy,  does  not  discuss  moral  and  religious  subjects, — thert'  has 
been  either  a  want  ot  lirnmess  in  announcing  and  enforcing  the 
cardinal  principles  ot  (diristian  ethics,  or  a  commingling  witli 
these  principles,  others  which  are  ofVensive  and  deleterious.  This 
rs  the  move  to  be  regretted,  since  on  topics  connected  \\ith 
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social  aiul  mercantile  relations  and  with  international  harmony,  oiiv 
Aimrican  oi)poncnts  have  unfolded  a  j^reat  superiority  to  much  of 
the  European  drivelling ;  while  in  many  instances  their  critical 
essayists  have  evinced  a  jnofound  erudition,  and  a  loftiness  of 
principle  which  show  that  the  immortalized  aspirations  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  our  Ihiritan  ancestors  are  not  extinct ;  and  that  suhordi- 
nale  causes  alone  repress  that  fer\our  and  undaunledness  which 
characterized  those  worthies  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries,  who  resisted  the  High  Commission  and  the  JStar  Chamber 
courts;  and  were  eipially  magnanimous,  whether  perishing  in  a 
dungeon  under  Elizabeth,  or  tirejiaring  in  the  American  desert  a 
highway  for  our  God;  or  in  the  person  of  Owen,  superintending  a 
university ;  or  by  Cromwell  and  Milton,  authoriialively  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience ;  or  as  Hunyan,  in  the 
jnison  of  Charles  11.,  dreaming  on  the  pathway  of  righteousness, 
or  illustrating  their  Christian  stedfastness  in  contemning  the 
frowns  and  resisting  the  wiles  of  royal  protligates  and  their  myr¬ 
midons  ;  or  in  triumphing  over  the  deadly  ])olicy  of  Toryism 
attempted  to  he  enforced  by  Anne,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  on  w  hose 
escutcheon,  Ti'.K EL  and  Icil  A  BOD,  are  surmounted  in  indelible 
characters. 

The  third  division  of  the  publications,  to  which  w  e  are  now' 
adverting,  is  entirely  theological ;  and  on  some  subjects  they 
betray,  in  various  forms,  that  ‘  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare.’ 
Most  of  the  American  religious  miscellanies  are  either  defective  or 
redundant.  They  are  generally  too  sectarian  and  bigoted  to  be 
extensively  useful,  or  they  are  tilled  with  disputations  upon  recon¬ 
dite  topics,  which  are  of  comparatively  minor  imiiortance,  or 
w  hich  cannot  salistaclorily  be  elucidated.  Many  of  these  disqui¬ 
sitions  are  too  dry  and  unprolitable  to  attract  re(|uisite  attention, 
or  they  discuss  abstract  themes,  which  are  of  little  practical  utility, 
and  the  decision  of  which  neither  interests  nor  impels  to  duty. 

Tliere  is  a  marked  characttTistic  distinction  betw  een  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  periodicals  in  the  United  Slates  ;  and  yet  in  one  dele¬ 
terious  (|uality,  they  harmonize  in  different  degrees,  and  that  is,  in 
their  willingness  to  sacrifice  almost  (‘vevv  thing  before  the  shrine 
of  earthly  ])opularity  *.  or  rather,  they  exemplify  that  ‘  carnal 
‘  policy,’  as  %Iolm  Bunyan  terms  it,  whicli  has  seriously  diminished 
their  advantages,  and  lost  for  them  that  re])utation  w  hich  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  pretensions,  and  w  ithout  which  they  will  fail  to  effect 
the  improvement  of  the  churches  or  of  civil  society. 

The  American  custom  of  appending  the  name  of  the  writer  to 
merely  literary  and  critical  essays  is  decidedly  objectionable. 
This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  aj)])ly  to  statements  of  facts, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  verify  by  evidence,  but  to  those  argumen¬ 
tative  discussions  the  decision  of  whicli  depends  upon  ‘  the  force 
‘  of  truth.’  T’hat  practice,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  barrier  to  candid 
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and  amplified  research.  Partiality  or  prejudice  equally  counter¬ 
acts  fair  investigation.  Attachment  or  interest  produces  unnie- 
riteil  eulogv',  and  aversion  or  envy  elicits  undeserved  censure. 
Thus  absurdities  are  overlooked  or  defects  arc  magnified,  until  it 
is  almost  ])reposter()us  to  expect  accurate  delineation  and  luminous 
criticism  in  American  periodicals.  PuHiiig  has  become  so  syste¬ 
matic  in  the  religious  publications  of  the  United  States,  that  if 
certain  persons  disseminate  the  eflusions  of  gross  ignorance  or 
error,  tlicy  are  eulogized  as  proofs  of  superlative  wisdom ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  erudite  and  brilliant  exhibitions  of  profound 
knowledge  emanating  from  other  writers,  are  decried  as  the  otl- 
spring  of  vanity,  and  are  scouted  with  contempt.  Some  produc¬ 
tions  have  been  unjustly  condemned  :  others  as  unrighteously 
praised,  and  a  third  class  altogether  neglected,  not  for  their  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  hut  solely  on  account  of  their  authors,  or  editors,  or 
even  their  publishers.  This  is  a  censorship  of  the  press  not  less 
unlawful  and  ini(|uitous  than  the  ‘  Imprimatur  ’  of  the  disgraced 
Stuarts,  or  the  ‘  License’  of  the  dethroned  llouibons,  or  the  ‘  In- 


‘  dex  Expurgatorius  *  of  Rome, 

As  our  Pilgrim  Ibiinters  are  accustomed  to  depict  the  scene, 
any  man  can  apjiear  hold  and  decided  in  moral  casuistry,  when 
religion  walks  the  streets  in  silver  slippers,  surrounded  with 


universal  ap])lause;  hut  sincerity  is  certiiied  more  when  ‘  troubles 
‘  assail  and  dangers  atfright,’  in  the  ‘  times  which  try  men’s  souls.* 


\Vc  think  that  the  predominant  attributes  of  American  religious 


profession  may  he  duly  estimated  by  the  retrosjiect  of  the  last  four 


years,  in  application  tft  their  theological  quarterly  miscellani(*s. 
The  survey,  liesides,  is  equally  instructive  as  a  chapter  in  modern 
Church  History,  and  edifying  on  account  of  its  monitor}’  cautions. 
During  ’several  years  anterior  to  1S3 1,  the  Churches  of  the 


Unitc'd  J;?tates  had  become  enlarged  with  an  unprecedented  ra- 
])iditv.  A  widt'-spread  revival  of  religious  sensibility  and  of 
Christian  etfort  had  been  witnessed  in  various  degrees  neavlv 
throughout  that  entire  confederacy ;  so  that  after  allowing  every  pro¬ 
per  deduction,  it  is  amply  attested,  that  great  and  permanent 
moral  benefits  have  resulted.  One  etfect,  liowever,  of  that  ‘  ex- 
‘  citement  ’  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  regard  which  its 
importance  claims;  and  that  is,  the  extension  of  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  it  has  produced,  with  an  unquestionable  diminution 
of  the  power  which  the  various  ^ecclesiastical  judicatures,'  or 
*  Church  Courts;  as  they  arc  usually  entitled,  have  so  long  ex¬ 
ercised. 


Even  in  New  b.ngland,  the  Associations  and  Consociations, 
virtually  directed  the  C  hurches ;  but  in  so  circuitous  a  form,  that 
the  control  was  neither  felt  nor  suspected.  The  Presbvterian 
(leneral  Assemblies  and  Synods,  and  the  Methodist  Conferences 
supreme!}  inanagcil  all  the  concerns  of  their  respective  denomina- 
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lions  until  the  immense  energies  and  capabilities  of  the  nniltitudes 
wlioin  tliey  embodied  were  expcmded  cbielly  upon  tlieir  own 
separate  aggrandizement.  So  far  had  this  sectarian  and  exclusive 
system  been  carried,  that  the  INIethodists,  who  count  half  a  million 
of  actual  members,  would  not  even  coalesce  with  the  Ame¬ 
rican  llihle  Society  to  dill’use  the  Holy  Scriptures.  All  co¬ 
operation  in  the  (lissemination  of  Religious  Tracts  and  in 
Missionary  ell’ort  is  totally  unknown  among  the  Episcopalians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Congregationalists,  with  the  Breshyli!- 
rians  and  Reformed  Dutch  ;  w  hich  three  last  named  denominations 
have  generally  combined  their  eli’orts  until  recently,  for  the  hd’ty 
objects  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  consequence  was  this — 
tlic  Cliurclies  were  conq)aratively  dormant ;  and  insutTicient  and 
inc('nnnensurate  were  the  exertions  w  hich  were  made  to  ‘  send 
‘  (Hit  tile  light  and  the  truth,’  either  throughout  their  own  henighted 
districts,  or  into  the  domains  of  Pagan  darkness,  and  ‘  the  shadow 
‘  of  deatli.’ 

Nevertheless,  an  augmenting  sidicitmle  to  extend  the  operations 
of  tlie  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  the  American 
Rihle  Society,  had  constantly  been  developed.  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  fruits  of  the  religious  ‘  revival  ’  of  1825  and  the  succeeding 
years,  was  the  formation  of  the  American  Tract  and  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies. 

At  that  period,  182G,  the  attempt  to  op]H)se  voluntary  combina¬ 
tions  of  professors  of  eveiy  name  who  might  choose  to  ass(  ciate 
lor  the  noble  purpose  of  extending  the  gosped,  would  have  been 
rejected  amid  universal  scorn  by  all  classes  of  American  Christians, 
riie  imnu'diate  fruits  of  the  zeal  through  which  those;  institutions 


were  formed,  and  of  the  spirit  of  impiirv  and  attachment  whicli 
necessarily  accompanied  them,  had  not  been  anticipated.  'Fhey 
unavoidably,  but  undesignedly,  subverted  that  sluggish  pK  clomi- 
nance  w  hich  so  long  had  tacitly  been  vested  in  tbe  *  Church 
‘  ( amrts and  transferred  to  persons  who  w  ere  ollicially  indc- 
]>endent  of  all  ecclesiastical  control,  the  superintendence  of  bene¬ 
volent  oj)ei*ations,  which  from  their  magnitude  and  potency 
obliterated  the  puny  and  almost  useh'ss  movements  of  their 
lethargic  predecessors.  That  awakening  implied  an  indelible 
censure  upon  those  ecclesiastical  managers  who  had  talked  so 
much  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  kingdom  and  honour  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  w  ithout  scarcely  a  percej)tible  exhibition  of  any  sympathy 
for  tbe  perishing  ‘  world  that  lieth  in  darkness,’  or  of  any  active 
solicitude  that  tlie  w  ill  of  God  should  ‘  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is 
‘  in  heaven.’ 

However,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  latent  dissatisfaction 
burst  forth  into  actual  collision.  It  was  speedily  ascertained,  that 
the  voluntary  associations  necessarily  undermined  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  essentially  diminished,  if  they  could  not  extirpate, 

VOL.  V.  " 
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Aintricun  Periinficui  hitcraturt. 


soclaiiun  bif^otrv,  uilli  its  niihallo\vt*tl  ofFspriripj.  A  controversy 
arose,  and  still  exists  ainonj^  onr  transatlantic  hretlnen,  wliicli 
actually  combines  all  the  fiindainenlal  principles  of  the  riglits  of 
conscience  «and  reli;<ious  fn*edoin  ;  and  which  already  has  ])ro- 
duced  a  division  that  cannot  he  removed,  and  an  alienation  which 
nothing  less  tlian  the  actual  day-spring  of  the  Millennium  can  re¬ 
concile. 

In  that  collision  the  'Flieological  fjuarterlies  have  participatt^d. 
The  Christian  Spectator,  of  Congregational  principles,  and  the 
Christian  Review,  a  Ilaptist  miscellany,  defend  the  Puritan  theory 
of  volunlarv  action  for  members  of  churches.  'The  Biblical  Re¬ 
pertory  maintains  the  inherent  right  ot  control  by  ‘  ecclesiastical 
‘judicatories*  over  the  consciences  and  donations  of  all  whom  they 
rule.  'Fhe  l/iteraiy  and  Theological  Review  has  gradually 
diverged  from  its  original  ])osition,  and  is  now  the  advocate  of  an 
ecclesiastical  anstocracy  ;  which  dogma,  of  course,  the  Methodist 
Magazine,  to  support  their  own  ministerial  oligarchy,  strenuously 
reverberates,  h'or  the  ])resent,  the  Bil>lical  Repository  rather 
evailes  tiu*  polemical  arena ;  hut  the  New  York  R(*view,  according 
to  invariable  episcopalian  custom,  reiterates,  ‘the  Church!  tlie 
‘  Church  !’  The  Christian  Examiner,  avowedly  Unitarian,  calmly 


watches  the  wordy  litigants. 


What  may  he  the  course*  and  the  primary  result  of  this  contest 
cannot  yet  he  determined  with  ])recision  ;  hut  that  it  will  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  triumph  of  Christian  liberality,  and  the  confusion  of 
that  lordship  over  (iod’s  luTitage,  to  sustain  which  the  controversy 
was  commenC(*d,  is  evi«lent  to  all  persons  who  are  accpiainted  witli 
the  elastic  spirit  of  that  evangelical  liberty  which  the  ‘  Pilgrims’ 
originally  imported  into  Massachusetts. 

But  during  the  C(dlisions  which  have  thus  arisen  in  the  church 


respecting  the  most  etlicient  and  correct  methods  of  advancing 
‘  llie  gospel  of  ])eace,*  whether  by  V(duntary  societies  or  by  execu¬ 
tive  management  appointed  by  ‘  Church  courts,*  and  ])rofessedly 
amenable  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  two  other  to])ics  of  mo¬ 
mentous  conse(juence  have  been  introduced,  and  the  discussion  ol 
which  luis  demonstrated  that  the  principal  American  theological 
miscellanies  are  very  defective  in  that  moral  courage  and  unflinch¬ 
ing  fnhdity  to  the  cause  of  truth  which  are  essential  to  the  directors 
ot  piiblic  opinion,  ‘  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  who  are 
‘  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of  the  foolish,  and  a  teacher  of  babes.’ 

The  increase  4)f  Popery  in  the  United  States  should  justly  alarm 
all  the  R<*formed  churches.  'Fhere  the  controversv  is  of  a  totally 
clillercnt  charactt*r  from  that  with  us  in  Britain  ;  arising  from  the 
complex  and  collateral  topics  connected  with  our  national  ])olicy, 
willi  which  it  is  encumbered,  and  which  serve  to  place  many 
parties  among  us  in  an  unnatural  and  mischievous  position. 

iliat  debilitating  perplexity  does  not  exist  among  our  trausat- 
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lantic  brethren.  Vet  tlie  Christian  Spectator,  and  the  Literary  and 
i'lieoloirieal  Re\ie\v,  exclusive  of  the  small  shots  of  other  miscel- 
Iniiies,  haveo]H'ned  their  artillery  atjainst  the  Protestant  ‘defenders 
‘  of  the  faith,’ ami  consequently  have  more  efh  ctually  aided  the 
cause  of  Homanism  than  could  have  been  accomplished  otherwist* 
hv  the  chicanery  of  the  Jesuit  craftsmen.  If  it  is  asked,  to  what 
cause  may  l]u>^  unaccountable  contradiction  he  im])uted  I  'Fhe 
only  answer  is  this;  tlie  Irish  population,  who  are  Papists,  are  so 
lawless  and  turbulent,  that  myriads  of  the  American  citizens,  to 
whom  mobs,  riots,  and  their  desolating  acts,  some  years  ago  wen* 
al)S()lntely  unknown,  live  in  constant  terror  of  that  spirit  which 
fdls  the  J{omish  districts  of  I  libernia  with  outrage  and  crime. 
In  addition  to  which  the  Papists  in  many  of  the  large  cities  and 
districts  where  they  are  collected  together  in  nndtitudes,  have  so 
many  votes  to  present  at  elections,  that  the  politicians  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  aware  that  every  Romanist  votes  according  to  the  mandate  of 
his  priestly  confessor,  strive  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  they  may  inlluence  the  votes  according  to  the  strongest  lure* 
olfered  to  bribe  their  ungodly  sway.  That  system  extends  itself 
to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  news])apers,  periodical  magazines, 
and  eve?i  hooks  ;  some  of  which  eulogize  and  defend  Romanism. 
Others  are  totally  silenced  upon  the  subject  of  Popery,  or  else  con¬ 
ceal  its  antichristian  attributes,  with  its  temfic  ctfects,  until  they  dis¬ 
gracefully  exemplify  that  ‘  fear  of  man  which  bringetli  a  snare.’  'Fliis, 
however,  is  the  least  prominent  illustration  of  that  pusillanimity 
wliich  silences  the  truth  of  God  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  favour 
of  M  ammon. 

One  of  the  inquiries  which  has  be(*n  advanced  by  the‘  Reviv.aP 
fervour  is  this — concerning  the  duty  of  resounding  the  gospel 
througliout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  North  American 
Repul)lics.  Hut  that  obligation  was  inq^eded  at  once  by  a  barrier 
more  insurmountable  than  the  great  wall  of  China.  The  gospel  is 
not,  Christianity  in  all  its  fulness  canmd,  now  be  proclaimed  in 
all  parts  of  the  country'.  The  demon  of  slavery  prohibits  the 
messenger  of  mercy  from  preaching  tlie  ‘  good  tidings  of  great  joy 
‘  to  all  people and  by  thus  interposing  an  authority  paramount 
to  that  of  our  Creator  and  Judge,  daringly  usurps  his  jurisdiction, 
and  impiously  nullifies  his  sovereign  enactments.  Tlnat  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  Christian  duty  necessarily  comprises  the  ^whole  topic  of 
domestic  slavery  in  the  United  States — and  alas  !  the  existing 
discussion  in  that  country  verifies  the  lamentable  fact,  that  to  the 
Aim*rican  cluirches  may  pungently  1)(*  addressed  the  affecting 
remembrancer,  ‘  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing.’ 

Slavery  in  America  involves  one  characteristic  which  incon¬ 
ceivably  augments  its  hideous  enonnify,  and  renders  its  criminality 
most  heinous.  The  feundation  and  sfrovr/hold  of  man-stealing 
in  the  churches !  Whatever  may  have  lM*en  its  unutterable 
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ill  llic  \\  osl  liidiiiu  isluiuls  thorc  it  iicvt*r  was  l)up- 
ti/oil  with  the  Ueileeiiier’s  hallowed  name,  and  its  conuj)tions 
were  not  concealed  in  the  ^arh  nl  religion,  lhat  acme  of  the 
piratical  turpitude  was  reserved  lor  the  jirol’essed  disciples  of  Jesus 
in  America,  who  aver  that  ‘  all  men  are  horn  free  and  equal,  and 
‘  possessed  of  certain  inalienahle  rights  of  which  by  no  compact 
‘can  they  divest  themselves  or  their  posttaity.’ 

Now  it  was  naturally  sujiposed,  that  Christian  Spectators  and 
Reviews;  Hihlical  Repertories  and  Repositories  ;  and  Theological 
Reviews  and  Magiizines,  as  soon  as  a  (juestion  of  vital  imj>oi  lance 
to  ‘  practical  piety  and  Christian  morals  ’  had  hecome  the  startling 
topic  of  discussion,  would  have  girded  on  the  evangelical  armour, 
and  u!uh‘r  the  standard  which  has  been  lifted  up  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  would  have  encountered  that  ruthless  foe  of  human  riglils 
and  human  weal,  as  well  as  of  ‘  the  kingdom  of  God,’  and  would 
have  maintained  the  lady  war  until  victory  had  been  attained  by  the 
death  of  the  monster.  W  e  should  have  argued  that  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Furilan-])ilgriins,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  was  pre- 
seiih'd  to  assert  ‘  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free  ’ 
as  responsible  creaturi's  at  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah,  would  have 
rushed  to  the  van  of  freedom’s  embattled  hosts,  and  there  hav(‘ 
withstood  ‘  the  wiles  of  the  devil,’  with  a  moral  courage  undaunted, 
and  a  perseverance  stedfast  and  enduring. 

Alas  !  some  men  emleavour  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  several  of  the  periodicals  in  (picstion, 
and  the  friends  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  enemies  of  slavery,  havt^ 
been,  in  consecpience,  revih  d  with  a  coarseness  and  virulence  as 
contrary  to  decorum  as  it  is  inimical  to  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

No  characteristic  of  modern  times  is  more  melancludy  to  the 
Christian  inspector  than  that  pusillanimous  abandonment  of  the 
holy  principles  and  suj)remacy  of  revelation,  of  which  many  ol 
the  American  ]>eriodicals  have,  on  this  ])oint,  been  guilty.  J’here 
are  two  circumstances  characterizing  the  trallic  of  America  in  tlie 
bodies  and  souls  of  men,  which  render  the  system  even  more 
odious  than  the  infamous  African  slave  trade. 

The  kidnapping  in  Guinea  and  Congo  was  directed  against 
strangers,  whose  c(dor,  langmage,  and  conformation  excited  not  the 
smallest  human  sympathy  in  the  pirates  who  infested  these  shores. 
Reckless  of  all  consecpiences,  and  without  the  fear  of  God,  tlicir 
avowed  object  was  weidlh,  by  any  means  through  which  it  could 
be  attained.  lUit  American  citizens  make  a  regular  business  ol 
rt'oring  slaves.  Ihey  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  increases 
human  beings  with  whom  to  trallic ;  and  sell  th(*ir  own  children 
and  grandchildren  with  no  more  .solicitude,  and  often  with  greater 
satislaction,  than  any  other  of  their  *  free-born  American  slavt's  !  ’ 
Ministers  of  the  gospel,  church  oHicers,  and  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  the  principal  denominations,  buy,  sell,  nurlun',  scourge. 
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and  drive  slaves,  tlioir  fellow  disci|)les  in  name,  inenil)ers  of  llic 
siune  cliiircli,  without  remorse  and  with  impunity,  and,  as  has 
briMi  ])roved  in  nnmherless  instances,  they  literally  fulfil  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  declaration.  I’heir  possessors  do  not  feed  hut  slay  the  Hock 
ainl  hold  ‘  themselves  not  f^nilty,  and  they  who  sell  them  say, 
*  Blessed  he  the  Lord  ;  for  I  am  rich,  and  their  own  shepherds  ])ity 
‘  them  not.’  Zechariah  xi.  4,  5. 

In  addition  to  this  jj^^eat  iniipiity,  the  American  slave-holdinp; 
professors  of  relijjjion  are  now  sedulously  and  constantly  employed 
in  distorting;  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  a  justitication  of  slavery  ; 
and  they  aver  that  *  the  ndalions  of  slavi'ry  in  ant/  form  are  not 
‘  leptimatc  subjects  of  iinpiiry  and  discipline  for  the  church.’ 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  slavery  ahro«;ates  the  marria^^e  cove¬ 
nant,  and  with  it  all  domestic  relalionshijis ;  that  it  prohibits  in¬ 
struction  to  the  cidored  peo])le,  bond  and  free,  excluding  them 
from  the  Sahhath-school,and  shutting  them  out  forall  ])ractical  ]mr- 
poses,  from  the  illumination  and  sanctity  and  heavenly  sympathies 
of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God;  it  might  have  herni  anticipated 
that  the  recognised  expounders  of  scriptural  truth  in  those  states 
where  slavery  is  unknown,  would  have  ])Ut  forth  tlunr  energies  in 
one  omnipotent  struggle  against  a  system  whose  imt>iety  towards 
God  is  only  etpialled  by  its  cruelty  to  man. 

Instead,  however,  of  this,  the  Christian  Spectator  palliates  the 
wickedness,  extenuates  the  crime,  justifies  the  slave-holders,  and 
denounces  the  op])onents  of  slaveholding  Christianity.  The  Jlih- 
Heal  Repertory  devotes  all  the  erudition  and  talent  which  the 
Princeton  College  and  Theological  Seminary  embody,  to  demons¬ 
trate  that  American  slavi'ry  is  not  anti-evangelical  in  theory,  or 
])ractically  inconsistent  with  religion,  or  incompatible  with  an 
avowed  submission  to  the  laws  of  Christ — and,  of  course,  that 
slavcTv  is  conformable  to  the  Lord’s  rule  of  reciprocal  ecpiity. 

4'he  Literary  and  theological  Review  unites  with  the  others, 
iind  snperadds  unmeasured  invective  and  vituperation, — proceeding 
even  to  menace  the  anti-slavery  ministers  and  churches  with  pub¬ 
lic  ilispleasure. 

4'he  Riblical  Repository  and  Christian  Review  have  not 
exactly  ])articipated  in  these  obnoxious  measures,  but  they  have 
sung  the  lullaby  of  neutrality,  which  has  been  equally  pernicious 
as  open  war.  Tlieir  silence  has  been  disgraceful  to  their  conduc¬ 
tors,  and  a  curse  to  their  country.  If  there  be  anyone  case  in  which 
the  divine  aphorism,  ‘  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me,’  holds 
true,  it  is  surely  that  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  and  is  commended  on 
the  republican  soil  of  America. 

'Hie  Methodist  ATagazine,  has  gone  far  beyond  most  of  its  coii- 
tt'mporaries,  and  has  developed  a  spirit  of  censure  and  denunciation 
in  reference  to  the  advocates  of  abolition,  which  has  completely 
propitiated  the  merchants  in  ‘  slaves  and  the  souls  of  men.’ 
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'I'lie  worst  oOecls  must  necessarily  result  from  that  ileterioratioii 
of  divine  inith,  with  which  the  press  of  America  is  chargeahle, 
especially  when  the  sanction  thus  j^iveu  to  an  abhorrent  trallic  in 
human  beings  is  diilv  estimated.  I  here  is,  however,  one  fact  con¬ 
nected  with  this  topic,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  hitherto  hv  any  of  the  American  theological  publications. 
'The  religious  revivals  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  almost 
immediatelv  precedtul  tin*  commencement  ot  the  (‘xisting  contro¬ 
versy  respecting  slavery.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  many  ot  tlie 
most  active  ])romolers  ot  that  hallowed  excitement,  an.*  the  zealous 
labourers  in  the  anti-slavery  warfare  ;  and  that  multitudes  ot  those 
who  receivcil  their  first  serious  imt)ressions  during  those  con- 
scienct'-awakening  seasons,  are  now  the  most  devoted  partisans  ot 
abolition. 

Another  anomalous  exhibition  also  has  accompanied  the  presi'iii 
American  contest  for  ‘  human  rights.*  In  some  cases,  the  lawless 
commotions,  and  the  depredations  upon  property,  and  the  summary 
injunes  intlicted  upon  the  friends  of  mankind,  have  been  the  n*- 
snll  of  machinations,  if  not  contrived,  yet  fully  sanctioned  by  ])er- 
sons  ])rofessing  C’hristianity,  and  by  the  indirect  sup])ort  of  the 
ministers  of  the  gos])el,  and  the  direct  incitement  of  a  professedly 
religious  influence. 

The  mobs  of  New  York  in  18o  1,  originated  as  much  in  the  de¬ 
nunciations  against  alx'litionists  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform, 
in  the  misrej>n*sentations  of  religious  newspapers,  and  in  the  in¬ 
flammatory  articles  piddished  in  secular  journals  by  members 
of  churclies,  as  in  the  direct  fnhninations  of  the  intidel  and 
irreligious  party.  Kv<*n  after  the  dilaj)idation  of  devotional 
edifices,  the  plunder  of  ])rivate  dwelling-houses,  and  the  dan- 
g<*r  whicli  encircled  several  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
the  religious  ])ress  n'huked  the  disturbers  and  rioters  in  such  soft 
tones  ami  smooth  language,  that  their  opposition  was  universally 
regarded  as  little  more  than  a  hypocritical  homage  to  outward  de¬ 
cency. 

This  wretched  subserviency  of  the  religious  press,  as  is  proved 
by  the  last  numbers  of  these  miscellanies  which  we  have  seen, 
and  especially  by  the  Ualtimore  Magazine^  edited  by  Mr. 
Hreckenridge,  who  two  years  ago  so  cdijied  the  llritish  churches 
with  liis  exemplary  courteousness  and  modesty  !  is  not  amended, 
hut  has  recently  developed  characteristics  more  objectionable  than 
m  anterior  years.  Ihe  Christian  fJxaj?iiner  '\\\  this  aspect  appears 
to  Ik*  an  exception. 

It  is  therefore  demonstrable  that  for  some  time  past,  the  in- 
fhienci*  of  the  ]>rificipal  American  religious  magazines  and  theo- 
higical  misc(*llanit*s  has  not  been  entirely  favorable  to  pure 
religinii  and  nmh'fded.’  Upon  many  (juestions  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  church,  to  the  missionarv  cause,  to  the  pulling 
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ilowii  of  tlie  stroiif?  holds  of  Salim,  in  a  word,  to  ihc  casting  down 
of  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itsi'lf  against  the  knowledge  of 
G(ul,  these  publications  have  been  lamentably  deficient.  The  spirit 
of  the  revival  has  been  swallowed  np  by  sectarian  contention. 
Laodicean  lukewarmness  bas  usurped  ibe  throne  of  Christian  fer¬ 
vor.  /eal  for  truth  and  liberty  is  upbraided  as  fanaticism — and 
alas !  the  ‘  Spirit  of  anti-Cbrist,*  and  of  the  world  widely  reigns 
predominant. 

The  time-serving  obsecpiiousness  of  the  northern  churches  to 
the  demands  of  the  slave-driving  ])rofessors,  has  also  jwoduced  a 
concomitant  effect  in  rendering  the  peo])le  more  regardless  of 
their  religious  privileges,  until  the  usur])ations  of  the  various 
‘  church  courts’  have  become  an  intolerable  burden.  A  r(*sistance 
has  recently  taken  place,  and  the  Prisbyterian  and  Methodist 
communities  are  convulsed  throughout  all  their  ecclesiastical  do¬ 
mains.  Didactic  theology,  church  order,  hierarchical  ]>owt‘r  ami 
slavery,  agitate  all  the  Presbyterians.  Episcopal  authority,  minis¬ 
terial  lordliness,  individual  rights,  voluntary  philanthropic  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  ejection  of  slavery,  fill  the  Methodist  .societies 
with  disc’ordant  discussion.  All  this  confusion  arises  from  the 
long  ])rotracted  connivance  of  the  Northern  churches  with  the 
openly  sinful  practices  of  the  slave-holders;  until  feeling  that  they 
can  now  neither  bear  the  evils  nor  be  silent  res])ecting  them  any 
longer,  the  murmurs  and  movements  of  opposition  have  startled 
the  usurpers  of  church  ])Ower,  and  also  tin*,  slave  holding  sinners, 
so  that  they  are  in  a  ])rodigious  ferment,  and  their  various  miscel¬ 
lanies  only  augment  the  contention,  by  calling  evil,  good,  ])utting 
latter  for  sweet,  and  darkness  for  light. 

It  is  very  evident  to  impartial  observers,  that  the  American 
churches  will  never  more  know  peace ;  and  that  the  religious 
press  in  that  country  will  not  recover  its  healthful  tone  and  its 
legitimate  influence,  until  slavery  is  banished  from  among  them. 
As  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  formerly 
declared  :  ‘  Slavery  is  a  blot  upon  our  holy  religion ;  ’  and  it  is 
a  blot  which  ought  instantly  to  be  removed  by  ‘  breaking  every 
‘  yoke,  and  by  letting  the  oppressed  go  free.’ 

We  have  been  more  prolix  than  we  intended  upon  this  topic, 
because  tbe  true  position  of  the  American  churches  is  very  inade¬ 
quately  comprehended  among  us  ;  and  because  there  is  a  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  religious  publications  of  the  United  States,  to 
conceal  the  condition  of  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  except  as  they 
arc  exhibited  in  tbe  mutilated  descriptions  of  controversial  partizans. 

One  illustrative  flict  must  not  be  omitted.  That  splendid 
triumph  of  Christian  principles,  the  complete  emancipation  of  all 
the  W  est  Indian  slaves,  on  August  I,  lSi38,  was  scarcely  noticed 
by  the  prominent  religious  papers  in  the  United  States;  and 
there  are  doubtless  myriads  of  their  citizens,  and  even  of  profess- 
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iiig  du'lstiaiiS)  wlio  rfMiiaiii  prolbiiiully  ignorant  ot  that  prostra- 
lion  ol’  the  cumbiiu'd  phalanx  of  avarice  and  cruelty. 

In  this  condition  of  ailairs,  we  rejoice  that  our  most  dii'- 
nitied  Ihiiish  secular  i>eriodicals  are  repuhlished,  and  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  Lnited  Suites.  INluch  sound  and 
edifying  doctrine  is  constantly  enunciated  hy  them,  and  is  proha- 
hly  acceptable,  when  the  same  truth,  if  it  emanated  from  them¬ 
selves,  would  he  disdained,  if  not  opposed  or  silenced.  We  do 
not  hereby  express  our  assent  or  api)rohation  of  all  that  is  pro- 
mulged  in  the  American  series  ot  British  periodical  literature;  and 
should  therefore  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  reprint  some  of  our 
other  miscellanies  of  a  dt  ^idedly  religious  character,  and  who  con¬ 
sistently  advocate  the  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty. 

We  think  that  the  re-puhlication  of  our  ^Kuiodical  miscellanies 
in  the  United  States,  involves  a  survey  of  great  national  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  certain  that  the  unrestricted  dissemination  of  the 


works  of  Byron  and  Scott,  and  Bulwer  in  the  western  republics 
has  produced  mischievous  results.  The  licentiousness  of  Byron's 
poetry  has  been  practically  illustrated  in  many  melancholy  instan¬ 
ces.  Scott’s  historical  falsitications  have  bewildered  the  accurate 
comprehension  of  former  periods.  From  Bulwer’s  pictures  ot 
Anglican  fashionable  life,  the  thoughtless  copyists  of  European 
prolligacy,  imbibe  a  subtle  poison  which  undermines  all  virtue, 
and  transforms  decorum  from  a  lofty  governing  principle  into  a 
garment  to  be  worn  at  those  times  and  seasons  only,  and  amid 
those  associations  where  it  is  essential  for  self  interest  to  preserve 
a|»j)earances,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  name. 

d'lie  re-publication  of  our  standard  literature  is  highly  influen¬ 
tial  in  a  national  aspect.  Theories  of  political  economy  and  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  are  of  indescribable  importance  to  the  civilized 
world  ;  hence,  it  is  of  transcendent  interest  that  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  ot  mercantile  countries  should  harmonize  in  reciprocal 
ei|uity,  es[)ecially  it  they  can  be  consolidated  upon  a  mutually  be¬ 
neficial  basis.  The  doctrines  of  bygone  ages  concerning  mono- 
polies,  restrictive  trade,  and  maritime  communications  are  just  as 
absurd  and  barbarous  as  the  combined  operations  of  priestcraft 
and  leudalism  could  make  them.  F^ven  now'  the  principal  por¬ 
tions  ol  international  law  and  relations  are  little  other  than  *  mo¬ 
dern  corruptions  gratted  upon  ancient  barbarism,’  which  demand 
prompt  renovation  ;  and  in  no  way  is  reform  more  likely  to  be 
achieved,  than  by  that  enlarging  connexion  which  subsists  between 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

1  he  national  polity  ol  the  1  ransatlantic  republics  is  altogether 
pacilic;  and  their  principles  ol  exterior  association  tend  decidedly 
to  non-restriction.  1  he  latter,  especially,  arises  from  the  fact, 
t  lal  they  have  no  national  debt,  wiili  its  all-burdensome  interest. 
Uonsecjiiently,  (here  is  no  excuse  or  plea  for  onerous  taxes  and 
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imposts ;  and  for  a  prodigal  and  reckless  administration  oF  the 
public  funds.  British  patriots,  in  spite  .of  all  our  prepossessions 
and  prejudices,  cannot  avoid  the  startling  remembrances  which 
the  present  condition  of  the  American  States  obtrudes  upon  them. 

Fifty  years  ago,  they  were  about  three  millions  of  people  thinly 
scattered  from  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Florida;  with  little  wealth,  and  crushed  with  the  desola¬ 
tions  and  debt  accruing  from  a  seven  years*  war,  which  ravaged 
their  land ;  and  subdivided  by  conflicting  interests  which  almost 
precluded  all  confederation.  Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  they 
were  entangled  in  a  war  with  Britain,  which  drained  their  re¬ 
sources,  paralyzed  their  energies,  and  increased  their  national 
pecuniary  'oppression.  Now,  they  number  sixteen  millions  of 
people,  with  not  one  mite  of  debt,  possessed  of  domains  which 
constitute  an  almost  inexhaustible  treasury,  with  no  standing 
army,  like  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine,  continuously  devouring  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  people’s  industry ;  without  paupers,  except  those 
whom  Europe  transports  to  their  shores  ;  and  with  no  gorgeous 
hierarchy,  the  expenses  of  which  in  Britain  far  exceed  the  combined 
expenditure  of  their  federal  and  state  governments.  F^xclusive  of 
which,  internal  taxation,  except  for  municipal  purposes,  is  un¬ 
known  ;  and  even  the  duties  upon  imported  foreign  articles  are 
gradually  diminishing,  until  they  will  eventually  be  almost  no¬ 
minal.  Many  substantial  products  among  the  necessaries  of  life, 
at  present  are  admitted— ! 

British  merchants  and  manufacturers  must  realize  the  influence 
of  all  the  complex  considerations  which  arc  included  in  these  re¬ 
lations  of  business.  That  effect  is  apparent  in  the  recent  extinc¬ 
tion  of  some  antiquated  excrescences  and  delusions.  In  truth, 
the  Americans,  at  the  adoption  of  their  federal  constitution,  started, 
on  topics  of  political  economy,  just  where  the  British  will  be  when 
all  the  mass  of  oppressions  and  absurdities  derived  from  the  dark 
ages,  are  whelmed  in  oblivion.  In  this  influence  there  is  a  reci¬ 
procity,  but  ours  is  the  largest  proportion  of  the  l)enefit.  Upon 
these  subjects  we  are  not  teachers  of  the  Americans  ;  but  we 
otherwise  present  to  them  novel  and  ample  stores  of  knowledge  in 
our  reviews,  upon  all  secular  subjects  in  their  uncircumscribcd  la¬ 
titude,  and  thus  they  are  enabled  with  their  ‘freedom  of  will,*  to 
apply  them  in  summary  form  to  actual  practice.  By  this  means, 
they  silently  operate  in  behalf  of  those  reforms  upon  commercial 
affairs,  which  arc  in  progress  among  ourselves,  and  which  cannot 
long  be  delayed. 

The  w  idely  extended  diffusion  of  our  periodical  literature  in 
America,  is  additionally  interesting  when  the  probable  effects  of 
assimilating  the  people  of  both  countries  in  their  purest  moral  re¬ 
lations  are  duly  estimated.  Some  physical  distinctions  and  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits  of  life  resulting  from  the  difference  of  climate, 
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may  remain ;  but  they  little  comparative  control  over  tlie 

persons  who  change  their  abode  to  either  side  ot  the  Atlantic, 
rhe  identity  of  languafre  instantly  extirpates  almost  the  impression 
of  strangeness  and  novelty?  wlien  an  Englishman  lands  in  Boston 
or  New  York.  On  the  contrary,  before  we  put  our  foot  on  the 
wharf  at  (Quebec,  we  realize  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  country;  and 
feel  that  we  are  just  as  much  severed  from  all  our  Ikitish  associa¬ 
tions  and  the  usual  siuTounding  objects,  as  though  we  had  passed 
from  the  midst  of  C.ovent  (iarden  into  a  Parisian  Fauxbourg. 

Here  then  is  a  boundless  field  open  for  exploration,  and  for  the 
efforts  of  philanthropy.  Let  us  also  joyfully  remember,  that 
wliatcvcr  vitiating  im|>rcssions  may  be  made  upon  American 
readers  by  British  periodicals  of  a  sceptical  tendency,  or  hy 
a  foolish  imitation  of  the  frivolities  of  our  patrician  life, 
are  constantly  counteracted  by  those  opposing  principles, 
which  are  so  deeply  embodied  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
social  compact  among  them.  Altliough,  in  the  licentious  ex¬ 
posures  of  the  theatres,  and  the  revolting  exhibitions  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  shops,  there  has  been  a  growing  similitude  to  French  inde¬ 
corum,  yet  those  corruptions  are  estimated  in  their  genuiue  de¬ 
basement  ;  and  the  patrons  of  them  are  classed  with  ‘  the  world 
*  that  lieth  in  wickedness,*  and,  consecpicntly,  the  power  of  truth 
is  propelled  against  that  array  of  ungodliness. 

\Ve  return  to  the  national  aspects  of  this  interesting  theme. 
It  is  believed  that  tlie  republication  of  our  British  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  with  the  investigations  which  it  produces,  will  gradually 
elicit  very  important  and  mutually  beneficial  consequences. 

1.  It  will  tend  to  extirpate  the  malignant  spirit  of  unhallowed 
rivalry  between  the  two  nations.  That  envious  ambition  in  rulers 
which  seeks  pre-eminence  in  power,  opulence,  and  extent  of  na¬ 
tional  domains,  has  been  the  grand  cause  of  those  wars  which  so 
long  have  cursed  the  civilized  world.  The  antipathy  which 
existed,  for  centuries,  between  Fbigland  and  France,  was  nearly 
as  much  an  hereditary  patrimony  as  lands  and  houses ;  and  was 
cultivated  with  almost  etpial  assiduity  as  the  farms  and  the  vine¬ 
yards.  'Fhe  French  revolution  has  eradicated  much  of  that  ma¬ 
lignant  sensibility;  and  in  the  merely  pecuniary  valuation  of  that 
stupendous  shaking  of  the  nations  with  its  wars  of  twenty-five 
years*  duration,  the  money  was  profitably  expended,  oidy  to  era¬ 
dicate  that  scornful  aversion  which,  from  the  Norman  conquest, 
had  never  ceased  to  infuriate  and  curse  our  own  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation.  Ambition  and  cupidity  would  willingly  have 
nurtured  and  prolonged  a  similarly  hateful  desperation  between 
us  and  the  western  Anglo-Saxons.  During  the  stormy  agitiitions 
of  the  contest,  from  the  year  1807,  until  the  paralysis  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  seems  .as  if 
every  practicable  attempt  was  made  to  alienate  American  citizens. 
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and  to  oppose  them  in  the  character  of  impertinent  rivals,  both  in 
inaniiractiires  and  commerce. 

One  of  the  chief  instruments  to  promulfre  and  promote  that 
hostile  and  costly  virulence,  was  the  Quarterly  Review.  Durinir 
several  years,  it  was  constantly  filled  with  scorn  and  vituperation, 
in  a  very  pungent  style,  and  of  a  most  irritating  tendency.  To 
render  that  spirit  still  more  objectionable,  it  avowedly  originated 
in  the  augmenting  prosperity  of  those  western  republics. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  patriarch  Israel,  that  on  the  very  eve  al¬ 
most  of  the  termination  of  Ins  protracted  anguish,  he  said,  ‘  All 
‘  these  things  are  against  me  ;* — the  identical  ‘  things’  which  were 
then  rapidly  expediting  tlie  completion  of  his  lasting  enjoyment. 
Our  connexion  with  the  United  States  of  America  has  exeni])li- 
ficd  a  similarly  contradictory  result.  The  separation  of  the 
thirteen  North  American  colonies  from  being  an  integral  |)ortion 
ol*  the  British  enipire,  it  was  confidently  predicted  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  the  prosj)erity  of  our  country.  Now  that  severance 
in  its  unanticipated  results  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  our 
national  wealth,  and  of  our  progressive  advance  in  freedom,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  general  imj)rovement.  I'he  fields  in  which  the 
cotton  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  liousiana  is  grown,  for  all  ])rac- 
tical  purposes  are  nearer  the  machinery  of  Manchester,  and  more 
accessible,  than  seventy  years  ago  were  the  cloth  halls  of  Leeds 
and  llalilax  to  London.  Letters  now  pass  by  the  steam-ships 
from  Britain  to  New  York  in  less  time  than  it  required  not  a 
century  since  to  transmit  our  correspondence  from  one  end  of  the 
British  isle  to  the  other. 

It  is,  tlierefore,  an  incumbent  duty,  required  both  by  self- 
interest  and  by  Christian  morals,  that  every  root  of  bitterness 
should  be  extirpated  from  the  two  nations.  The  introduction  of 
the  British  periodicals  which  are  disseminated  among  the  most 
influential  and  intelligent  citizens  must  aid  to  produce  that  auspi¬ 
cious  result,  provided  they  are  wisely  conducted,  and  with  tliat 
urbanity  which  belongs  to  all  national  brotherhood.  In  this 
aspect  it  is  highly  gratifying  that  much  of  the  acerbity  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  evaporated,  and  that  it  is  now  perused  in 
America — if  with  occasional  lurking  suspicion—  yet  not  to  find 
materials  for  sarcastic  retort,  or  to  feed  the  insatiate  cravings  of 
malevolence. 

The  extermination  of  all  mistrust,  except  that  rivalry  which  is 
produced  by  the  inventions  of  genius,  the  discoveries  of  science, 
and  the  activity  of  enterprise,  will  more  richly  benefit  the  people 
of  both  countries,  and  more  widely  extend  a  kindly  temper  among 
the  nations  with  whom  they  have  commercial  intercourse,  than 
any  other  principle  which  can  be  put  in  operation,  independent 
of  the  ^rand  insj)iring  motives  of  the  gosjK*!. 

II.  It  will  promote  and  establish  the  genuine  principles  of 
reciprocal  eqnitv.  National  annals  testlK’  that  the  phrases, 
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national  lionotir,  national  taitli,  national  justice,  and  national 
duly,  with  their  correlative  terms  and  objects,  have  ever  been  a 
phantom  ;  and  that  covenants,  treaties,  and  compacts  of  every 
kind,  have  never  Ih^cii  considered  obligatory  upon  governments, 
if  a  plausible  method  could  be  discovered  to  violate  them,  or  if  a 
supposititious  advantage  seemed  to  be  connected  with  infringing 
them. 

Now  in  the  existing  relations  of  llritain  with  America,  it  is  of 
tli(‘  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  connlries,  that  tlic 
lofti(*st  crule  of  righteousness  should  rule  over  their  international 
affairs.  The  mercantile  derangement  of  1837,  has  disclosed  one 
vt*rv  instructive  fact,  ])rohahly  never  before  sumiised,  which  is  this 
— the  vast  intercommunity  of  business  which  exists  between  tlio 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  llritain,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
ITnited  State's.  Had  m^t  the  fact  actually  occunvd  in  all  its  pain¬ 
ful  exhibition,  no  person  would  have  believed  that  the  fiilnre  of  a 
few  commission  merchants  in  New  Orleans  and  New  \ork,  would 
hav('  ])aralyz(*d  much  of  the  ordinary  business  transactions  of  the 
world.  Yet  such  was  the  fact;  and  another  circumstanct*  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  it  deserves  to  he  noted.  The  lucubrations  of  the 
llritish  periodicals  excited  in  part,  and  rendered  more  interisc', 
that  solicitude  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  safely  and  honourahly 
and  at  anv  sacrifice,  which  was  manifested  bv  all  classes  of 
American  merchants. 

American  alfairs,  in  all  their  ramified  influence,  now  attract 
much  more  n*gard  from  tin*  British  periodicals  than  formerly  ;  and 
that  notice  is  jusiiliahle,  lu'cause  the  vast  amount  of  our  commer¬ 
cial  transactions,  and  the  indefinite  extent  of  our  domestic  rela¬ 
tionships,  demand  that  the  utmost  regularity  sliould  be  observed 
in  an  intercourse,  which  involves  the  character  and  comfort  of  so 
inaiiy  myriads  of  families  mutually  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
each  other  on  both  sidt‘s  of  the  Atlantic. 

III.  It  will  conciliate  the  nations,  and  thereby  establish  last¬ 
ing  |K‘ace.  War  is  almost  always  the  result  of  strangeness  be¬ 
tween  nations  in  geographical  proximity.  Persons  and  multi¬ 
tudes  who  have  none,  or  but  few,  of  the  strong  common  tics 
which  unite  mankind  in  amity,  are  much  easier  provoked,  irri¬ 
tated,  severed,  and  with  less  facility  reconciled,  than  those  who 
have  many  |>ointsof  attraction,  combining  afiectionate  sensibility, 
pecuniary  interest,  mutual  advantage,  and  the  dee])-rootcd  con¬ 
viction  that  a  quarrel  must  powerfully  injure  both  parties  without 
one  alleviating  quality.  'Phis  is  precisely  the  condition  of 
Britain  and  the  Pnited  States.  An  interruption  of  the  harmony 
between  our  friends  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
ourselves,  should  never  be  hinted  at  by  thoughtful  patriots.  One 
instance  will  suflice. 

The  north-eastern  bomalary  line  has  been  a  subject  of  national 
controversy  ever  since  the  treaty  of  (ilicnt,  in  1814.  From  the 
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iHjriml  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  |H*ace  in  1783,  thirty  years 
before,  a  question  upon  that  topic  had  never  arisen.  Nor  would 
anv  disputed  claim  have  appeared  to  this  day,  had  it  not  been 
ascertained  during  the  war  from  1812  to  1815,  that  no  land 
coimmmieation  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  existed,  cxce|)t 
throuj;!!  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  unless  by  a 
route  so  circuitous  that  it  is  equivalent  to  a  non-intercourse.  A 
claim,  therefore,  was  announced  for  all  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  thus  formed  a  barrier  to  a  nearly  direct  route  between 
Lower  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 

Two  facts  in  this  connexion  are  remarkable.  VUc  whole  con¬ 
tested  territory  at  present  is  not  wdrth  a  i^ood  farm  near  London 
or  Boston,  and  the  treaty  which  defines  the  boundary  is  just  as 
evident  as  water  flowing  in  its  natural  coursr\  A  more  easily 
decided  question  can  scarcely  be  proposed,  because  the  current 
of  water  is  both  visible  and  tangible.  Now  it  is  cheering,  that 
the  British  periodicals  coalesce  with  the  judgment  and  feelings 
of  American  citizens  on  this  topic,  and  strenuously  urge  the 
maintenance  of  concord. 

That  w  hole  disputed  territory  would  be  most  dearly  and  crimi¬ 
nally  purchased  by  the  equipment  of  one  military  brigade,  the 
desolation  of  one  farm,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  human  life.  The 
English  literary  miscellanies,  therefore,  have  a  noble  duty  to 
lierform  in  endeavouring  to  counteract  all  collision  upon  that 
subject ;  and  in  enforcing  the  continuance  of  peace.  That  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Maine,  a  territorif  of  yr anile  and  snow — w  hich 
are  its  chief  staple  commodities — wall  never  be  extensively 
inhabited  until  the  more  genial  southerly  climes  are  so  densely 
peopled,  that  it  will  reijuire  the  use  of  other  streams  for  summer 
mills,  and  other  pine  wood  for  steam  factories  ;  but  this  will  not 
happen  until  our  earth  is  undergoing  the  joyful  change  immedi¬ 
ately  anterior  to  the  millennium ;  before  which  time  Britain  and 
America  will  have  forgotten  the  art  of  war,  and  their  govern¬ 
ments  w  ill  be  of  Sine  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  great  grace  will 
‘  be  upon  them  all  *  in  Canada  and  in  Maine.  Hasten,  O  Lord, 
that  blissful  day  ! 

IV.  The  literary  intercourse  whicii  is  now  so  rapidly  extending 
between  Britain  and  America,  must  have  a  very  edifying  efl’ect  to 
promote  practical  piety  and  Christian  morals.  Whether  the  fact 
tliat  the  British  Quarterly  Reviews  and  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
are  republished  in  America  has  become  a  motive  of  action  among 
the  writers  for  those  miscellanies  is  of  little  importance  ;  the 
principles  enounced  by  some  of  them  have  undergone  a  change 
both  surprising  and  beneficial.  This  will  be  clea  riy  seen  by  any 
one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  the  earlier  and  the 
latter  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  London  and  Westmin¬ 
ster  Reviews.  The  audacious  opposition  to  civil  and  religious 
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Iil)0rty,  uiul  ihe  ih'ioliMit  cl;iiins  to  autliorily  over  conscience 
which  so  of(t*n  tlisiiMicc<l  the  Quiirteriy  J^nd  Blsickwood  in  times 
hy^onc,  have  also  heon  somewhat  modified.  1  houj^h  the  tamily 
likeness  may  still  he  clearly  traced  in  their  literary  otispiim^,  it 
does  not  meet  ns  in  the  haughty  frown,  the  domineering  tone,  and 
the  contemptuous  reproach  of  former  years.  Icvtpora  mtdanttir 
et  nos  mnlamur. 

In  addition  to  this  particular,  the  British  periodicals,  hy  their 
diversifietl  topics  and  extensive  research,  disclose  an  immense 
variety  of  collateral  intelligence  which  is  unattainahle  in  the 
Ihiitell  States  for  want  oV  the  documents  treasured  in  our 
public  libraries.  The  amplitude  and  diversity  thus  developed 
are  of  the  highest  possible  value  to  the  literary  citizens  of’  the 
United  States;  because  it  enables  them  to  compare  in  a  small 


compass  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  folly  of  other  times  and 
nations  with  their  own  experience,  all  of  which  is  exclusividy 
modern.  In  the  American  rejuiblics,  antiquity  is  perfectly 
unknown.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  puerile  and  apish 
attempts  to  mimic  the  (iothic  architecture  in  some  modern 
ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  larger  cities,  every  thing  in 
America  stands  up  in  the  freshness  and  newness  of  youth. 
When  the  general  purgation  of  the  world  shall  arrive,  at  that 
grand  catastrophe  of  those  two  Antichristian  apostacies,  the 
Arabian  imposture  and  the  Roman  ‘  mystery  of  iniquity  and 
*  working  of  Satan,’  there  will  be  no  Babylonian  memorials  to 
demolish  in  the  Bnited  States,  except  the  recently  erected  mass- 
houses  and  convents  ;  which,  indeed,  exhibit  very  few  of  the 
characteristics,  and  scarcely  any  discernible  vestiges  of  the 
gloomy  recej)tacles  and  impious  superstitions  of  the  woman, 
‘  Mystery,’  and  of  the  seven-headed  and  ten-horned  beast  that 
‘  carrielh  her.’  Revelation  xvii.  1 — 7. 

W  Idle,  therefore,  the  Quarterly  Review'  and  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  ])resent  so  manv  argumentative  claims  in  favour  of 
toryism  and  the  anticpiated  dogmas  of  commercial  restriction, 
and  almost  exclusive  aristocratical  predominance;  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  counteract  the  undiminished  sway  of  those  principles  of 
freedom  on  which  the  American  conhderacy  has  been  based,  and 
for  which  that  confederacy  assumes  to  be  the  sacred  and  pre¬ 
destined  ark ;  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  other  British 
perirnlicals  of  a  more  decidedly  American  spirit,  and  stamped 
with  more  congeniality  to  their  Ihiritan  principles,  are  repub- 
lislu  (I  among  them. 

0  are  glad  to  learn — from  no  selfish  feeling,  for  we  have  no 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter — that  our  own  Journal  is  likely 
to  be  republished  in  the  States.  Our  fundamental  theories  arc 
the  same  as  theirs  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  conscience, 
ith  external  forms  we  shall  not  much  concern  ourselves  ;  but 
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upon  the  canlinal  doctrines  of  Puritanism  vvc  are  one  with  oni 
American  brethren.  We  have  no  fellowship  with  the  'roryism 
whicli  they  have  extirpated  ;  nor  with  the  politico-ecclcsiastieal 
supremacy  which  they  have  banished  ;  nor  with  the  civil  exac¬ 
tions  which  are  perpetuated  under  the  pretext  of  snpportin|^  the 
Christian  religion  ;  nor  with  the  coercion  and  desecration  which 
number  every  man  among  the  members  of  a  church  because  he 
was  bnrn  within  certain  territorial  limits.  In  all  these  points  we 
have  the  vantage  ground  over  most  of  our  contem|)oraries.  With 
them  the  sublimities  of  religion  and  the  commands  of  morality 
are  secondary  or  incidental  topics — in  our  estimation  and  pages 
they  are  prominent.  The  claims  of  science ;  the  progress 
of  the  arts  towards  ])erfection  ;  the  discoveries  in  geography, 
astronomy,  and  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  the 
developments  of  historical  lore,  ancient  and  modern,  social  and 
biographical,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  are  fully  admitted  by  us, 
and  to  them  we  attach  all  due  importance. 

But  the  researches  of  criticism  into  the  multifarious  themes 
which  can  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  and  enforce  their  supreme 
authority,  and  unfold  their  moral  a|)plication  ;  with  the  collateral 
subjects  of  Christianity,  the  present  state  of  the  church  and  the 
world,  will  be  found  in  the  Eclectic  Review,  better  adapted  to 
religious  readers  in  the  United  States,  than  they  can  derive  from 
any  other  source.  Especially  as  our  miscellany  supplies  the 
vacuum  in  reference  to  Christian  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  which  the  other  Reviews  do  not  regard  as  included  within 
their  critical  survey. 

We  long  to  see  the  still  more  rapid  strides  of  the  Anglo- 
American  republics  towards  all  that  grandeur  to  which  their 
religious  principles  tend.  Nothing  can  accelerate  their  progress 
and  give  stability  to  their  institutions,  but  the  uncircumscribed 
predominance  of  those  cardinal  doctrines  which  were  first  ex¬ 
hibited  incarnate  on  Plymouth  Rock  !  Whilst,  therefore,  we  are 
anxious  that  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  illumination  which  our 
British  periodical  literature  can  impart,  we  are  more  solicitous 
tliat  the  gospel,  both  in  its  devotional  fervour  and  in  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  may  exert  its  rightful  and  beneficent  jurisdiction, 
so  that  our  .American  ])rethren,  advancing  in  civil  greatness,  may 
also  ‘  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  l.ord  and 
‘  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.’ 


Art.  \’II.  Jn  Aci'ouut  oj  the  Proccvdiftfrs  of  the  Present  Bwird  of 
(iuardiant  of  the  Itraintrve  rnion,  irith  Copies  of  the  Po<0'  l.aii 
i^ttmmiMsioners'  Orders  and  Communications  to  the  Board,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Appointment  of  a  Chaplain  to  the  Cnion  House. 
Also  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Cmresptnidcnce  hetween  the  Board 
and  the  Cter^fyincn  and  Phsentimj  Ministers  residing  in  the  Cnion, 
Hy  Klkctki)  riirAiiDiAN.  IJniintroe :  J<Ksci*lyiie.  LoikKui  : 
Siinpkin,  Marshall,  and  p|». 

''PllK  people  of  England  had  certainly  enough  to  divide 
-■  them,  without  the  introduction  of  religious  questions  into 
the  administration  of  ‘the  l\)or  Law  Amendment  Act.’  'fliese 
(|uestions,  however,  have  heen  introduced  ;  the  settled  order  of 
things,  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  Workhouses,  has 
been  disturl)ed  ;  and  they,  who,  on  this  point,  maintain  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conservation,  have  no  alternative  but  to  meet  the  discussion 
winch  has  been  so  heedlessly  and  so  imprudently  raised. 

In  order  to  present  our  readers  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
case  to  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  refers,  we  will  transcribe 
the  only  portions  of  ‘  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,’  w  Inch 
refer,  directly  or  constructively,  to  religious  teachingand  worship. 

*  19.  And  he  it  further  enact  'd.  That  no  rules,  orders,  or  regulations  of 
the  said  Ckunniisioners,  ut)ranyhye-law's,at  ])reseut  in  force, or  to  he  here¬ 
after  made,  shall  oblige  any  inmate  (d  aily  Workhouse  to  attend  any  reli¬ 
gious  service,  w  Inch  may  he  ceh'hrated  in  a  mode  contrary  to  the  religious 
principles  of  such  inmate,  nor  shall  authorize  the  education  (d'  any 
child  in  such  Workhouse,  in  any  religious  creed,  other  than  that  ]>ro- 
fessed  hy  the  Parents  or  surviving  Parent  (d’  such  child,  and  to  which 
such  Ihirent  or  Ihireuts  shall  (»hject,  or  in  the  case  (»f  an  orphan,  to 
which  the  godfather  or  godmother  of  such  orphan  shall  so  object  :  Pro¬ 
vided  also,  that  it  shall  and  may  he  lawful  f(»r  any  licensed  Minister  of 
the  religious  persuasion  of  any  inmate  (d  such  Workhouse,  at  all  times 
«d'  the  day,  on  the  reipiest  of  such  inmate,  to  visit  sueh  Workhouse, 
for  the  puqxise  of  atf(»rding  religitms  assistance  to  such  inmate,  and 
also  for  the  purposi'  (»f  instructing  his  child  or  children  in  the  principles 
«»f  their  religion/ 

Section  i()  enacts,  that  ‘  the  Commissionci*s  may  direct  Over- 

‘  seers  and  Guardians  to  appoint  paid  officers  for  Parishes  and 
.  1 .  .  ,  *  *  * 

‘  I'luons. 

And  then  in  section  lOJ)  it  is  enacted,  that  ‘  the  word  ‘Officers’ 

‘  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  Clergyman,  Schoolmaster, 

‘  Person  duly  licensed  to  practise  as  a  Medical  Man,  Vestry 
‘Clerk,  I  rcasurcr.  Collector,  Assistant  Overseer,  (governor, 

‘  Master  or  Mistress  ol  a  M  orkhouse,  or  any  other  person,  who 
‘  shall  bo  employed  in  any  Parish  or  Union  in  carrying  this  Act, 

*  or  the  Law  s  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  into  e.xecution,and  wdiethcr 

*  |X‘rlonning  one  or  more  ol  tlic  ahovementioned  functions.’ 
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Notliiii"  can  be  more  vague  than  the  language  of  the  last-cited 
clause.  It  does  not  say  what  description  of  clergyman  the  legis¬ 
lature  has  in  view,  nor  how  this  clergyman  is  to  be  employed. 
We  once  knew  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  who  was 
an  assistant  gi'ave-digger  in  the  burying-ground  of  a  Methodist 
chapel.  We  remember  to  have  read,  many  years  since,  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  an  obituary  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the 
north  of  England,  whose  necessities  led  him  to  keep  a  public- 
house  ;  and  who,  when  he  had  ‘  preached  and  prayed  the  Sabbath 
‘  down,’  when  he  had  doffed  his  surplice  and  mounted  his  apron 
(not  a  silk  one,  we  presume),  was  as  obscejuious  a  Boniface  as  the 
sots,  who  frequented  his  house  on  a  Sunday  evening,  could  desire. 
For  any  thing  which  appears  in  the  ‘  Act,’  this  clergyman  of  some 
church,  whom  it  specifies,  might  be  employed  in  cutting  the 
rations,  or  in  scrubbing  the  floors.  It  is  true,  that  the  clause 
terminates  by  saying,  ‘whether  performing  one  or  more  of  the 
‘  .ahove-mentioned  functions.*  'J'he  functions  of  a  clergyman  are 
the  offering  of  prayers,  and  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  ; 
but  the  word  clergyman,  to  w'hich  the  term  function  refers,  is 
rather  the  designation  of  the  functionary,  than  an  expression  of 
liis  functions.  Notwithstanding  this  vagueness,  however,  both 
with  regard  to  the  person  and  the  employment,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  choose  to  understai]d  the  word  ‘  clergyman,’  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Cdiurch  of  England,  and  the  duty  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  as  that  of  chaplain  to  the  Poor  House.  For  more  than 
three  years,  the  Commissioners  have  been  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  (juardians  of  different  Unions,  on  the  subject  of  religions 
instruction.  The  object  of  the  Commissioners  has  been,  first,  to 
prohibit  Dissenting  ministers  from  conducting  in  Workhouses, 
religious  services,  to  which  all  the  inmates  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  should  he  admitted  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
enforce  the  appointment  of  an  Episcopal  chaplain.  These  are  the 
designs  of  the  Commissioners.  If,  however,  the  liberal  portion  of 
our  countrymen  are  formed  of  the  same  good  materials  as  the  men 
of  Braintree — a  point  of  which  we  entertain  no  doubt — they  will, 
at  length,  be  defeated. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1838,  one  of  the  ex  ofheio  Guardians  of  the 
Braintree  Union,  gave  notice,  ‘  that  he  would,  at  the  next  meet- 
‘  ing,  move  th«at  a  (diaplain  be  appointed  to  the  Union  House.’ 
At  the  following  meeting,  the  motion  was  made,  and  negatived, 
there  being  fourteen  against  it,  and  eight,  including  the  ex  officio 
Guardians,  for  it. 

(bi  the  2J^rd  of  April,  it  was  resolved,  to  invite  ‘  the  clergymen 
‘of  the  Union  to  supply  gratuitously,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
‘Dissenting  ministers  of  the  Union,  religious  consolation  and  iri- 
‘  struction  to  the  poor  in  the  new  Union  Workhouse.’  A  similar 
invitation  w’as  also  addressed  to  the  Dissenting  mirnsters,  residing 
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without  the  Union.  The  clergymen,  unanimously,  though  some 
ol  them  with  great  courtesy,  refuseil ;  the  Dissenting  ministers,  as 
unanimously,  accepted  the  invitation.  At  length,  alter  a  corre¬ 
spondence,  the  recital  of  which  would,  by  no  means,  interest  our 
readers,  tlic  Commissioners  sent  down  their  order  to  elect  a  chap¬ 
lain.  I'his  order  was  just  as  ellectiial  as  the  threatening  mandates 
of  Assistant  Commissioner  Colonel  ade  ;  but  the  Colonel  was 
no  longer  surrounded  hy  compliant  serjeants  and  corporals,  lie 
threatened  in  vain.  Matters  proceeded  thus,  till  the  month  of 
November,  when  the  Attorney-fieneral  obtained  a  rule  for  a 
mandamus  against  the  Braintree  Board  of  Guardians,  to  compel 
them  to  appoint  a  chajdaiii,  and  then  the  Guardians  detcrinined 
hy  a  trial  at  hnv,  ‘  to  ascertain  whether  the  Boor  Law  Commis- 

*  sioners  have  the  power  to  tax  the  Dissenters,  with  this  new 

*  Kpiscopalian  charge.’ 

It  is,  however,  but  just  to  allow'  the  Commissioners  to  be  heard 
in  tlieir  own  behalf.  » 


‘  'fhe  C’ommissioners  have  felt  that  they  are  recpiired  by  the 
Law  Amenilnu'iit  Act  to  secure  for  the  Inmates  of  Workliouses  rcli- 
gimis  consnlation  and  instruct i<ui.  They  could  not  consent  to  commit 
tin*  Mi|HTintendence  of  the  moral  and  religions  condititm  of  the  Inmates 
generally — the  instruction  of  the  C’hihlren  and  Adults  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity — and  the  spiritual  advice  and  consolation 
re(piired  hy  the  aged,  and  freipiently  sought  by  all  classes  during  sick¬ 
ness.  to  fitrtuitons  agencies,  acting  with  irregularity,  because  without 
the  support  (»f  any  etiicient  regulation,  or  any  recognized  Otlicer  of  the 
Union. 

•  'I’he  (luardians  apparently  hold  that  divine  M’orshij)  (without  any 
reference  to  ('reed  or  Doctrine)  is  alone  essential,  and  in  this  view'  they 
seek  to  establish  in  the  Workluuise  a  svstem,  according  to  which  those 
Inmates  who  choose,  may  he  at  liberty  to  attend  voluntary  and  gratiii- 
tons  service  in  the  \\h*rkhonse  everv  Snndav,  conducted  alternatelv  hv 
the  (  lergymen  of  the  Kstablished  C’hurch  and  Dissenting  Alinisters 
iH’hmging  to  the  Union. 

*  'fhe  Uommissioners  have  never  entertained  a  belief  that  they  could 
hy  law  have  ^;mcti^^ned  such  a  course  of  pritceeding,  and  they  should 
at  any  time  have  dt.M'med  it  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  do 


•  'I  hey  are  of  opinion  that  no  serious  or  useful  religious  impressions 
can  he  made  on  the  minds  <»t  th.ose  who  attend  indiiferentlv,  and  alike, 
to  the  instrnctitui  and  ministration  of  a  succession  (»f  ihistors,  wlio 
avowedly  ditfer  fnun  each  other  on  piunts  of  doctrine  which  they 
respectively  deem  essential  to  salvatiiui. 

No  Alinister  wlm  is  sincere  and  upright  in  his  vocation  could  he 
expected  Uuig  to  kec])  out  sight  those  special  piunts  of  d«>ctrine 
which  he  so  decTiis  to  he  essential,  and  amongst  the  successitui  of  Pas¬ 
tors  it  is  natural  to  I'xpect  that  he  who  first  felt  he  had  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  (  ongregntion,  would  set  at  naught  his  antagonists,  assert 
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his  pciiuine  opinions  and  convictions,  and,  taking  his  c»uivcrts  to  hinu 
selt,  would  claim  for  them  that  protection  from  further  interference 
which  the  Law  has  contemplated,  and  the  regulations  of  the  I'ommis- 
sioners  endeavoured  t«)  secure  to  all  denominations  of  (Miristiun  lle- 
lievers.  In  some  such  mode  as  this  under  the  system  recommended  hy 
the  (luardians,  it  seems  pridiahle  that  the  most  able  and  skilfnl  of  the 
ufliciating  Pastors  would,  ere  hmg,  influence  the  Workhouse  Inmates. 
The  first  etfect  which  is  likely  to  he  ])roduced  hy  the  system  recom- 
inemled,  is  to  disturb  the  religious  opinions,  whatever  they  may  he, 
with  which  the  Inmate  entered  the  house,  to  loosen  his  adherence  to 
the  congregation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
^linistiT  who  had  charge  of  it.  W  hilst  under  the  influence  <»f  this 
first  disturbance,  many  who  might  be  but  transient  Inmates  of  a  Work¬ 
house  would  necessarily  (juit  it  of  those  whose  stay  was  proh)ng(‘d 
few  would  retain  the  religious  CVeed  with  which  they  entered  it. 

‘  The  (’oinmissioners  well  know  that  the  siluati<m  in  which  the  In¬ 
mate  of  a  ^\^>rkh()use  is  placed  not  onlv  entitles  liiin  to,  but  absolutely 
re(|uires  that  he  should  lie  protected  from  all  liability  tti  interference 
with  his  religious  belief ;  in  Isis  own  Ca»ttage  he  is  .Master,  and  can 
shut  the  door  against  any  one  who  disturbs  him  with  attenijits  to  with¬ 
draw  him  from  his  Conimunion  with  those  nilh  wlnmi  he  ha.s  betui 
reared  and  taught,  and  with  whom  he  lias  through  life  acted  and  assi)» 
dated.  In  a  M'orkhouse  he  has  no  such  power,  he  cannot  v<duntarily 
willniraw  himself  from  the  presence  of  those  who  are  permitted  to 
approach  and  to  address  him,  and  he  is  thus  exposed  to  influences 
which  he  has  neither  strength  nor  knowledge  to  withstand.  'I'hepath, 
therefore,  which  the  (%>mmissioners  have  to  pursue  w«mld,  even  if  not 
indicated  by  the  provisi»»ns  of  the  Statute,  be  in  itself  sufliciently  clear. 

‘  I  he  princijjles  of  Keligioiis  Libei  tv  require  of  the  ( ’onmiissioners 
to  obtain,  as  tar  as  mav  be,  for  everv  Inmate  of  a  W  orkhouse,  the 
means  of  w»>rshippiiig  (iod  accordinjx  to  the  form  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  do  so,  befort*  he  was  admitted  within  its  walls,  and  to 
secure  him  from  all  disturbance  or  annoyance  in  the  belief  in  which 
he  lias  been  educated. 

‘  Xo  one  denie.s  that  every  LngIL'-hman  lias  a  right  to  attend  what¬ 
ever  form  (  f  worship  he  mav  see  tit,  but  tlie  ( ’ommissloners  consider, 
that  the  recognition  of  this  riglit  is  fully  sall.sfied  by  allowing  every 
Inmate  to  select  any  one  form  he  may  choose,  and  to  littend  tliat  wcr- 
ship.*  pp.  13. — 1(). 


*  M’c  snilh'd  on  reading  this  ;  for  it  seemed  tliat  the  commissioners  were, 
like  other  huilders,  .'inxious  that  their  liou'^i's  should  be  tenauteil  ;  but  on 
hM>king  at  the  passage  ;«2’ain,  we  found,  tliat  though  they  expressed  a  fear, 
that  tlie  ])au]>ers  would  quit  tlie  liouse,  they  meant  to  express  a  tear,  tliat  llic 
pau]>ers  would  <|uit  the  eonii^regation.  Our  eoimiiissioiiers  seem  to  h;ive  a 
great  itehiiig  for  the  therdogieal  function.  Put  we  can  assure  them,  they  will 
never  be  jirolicients  in  sacred  science,  unless  (hey  use  a  gre.ater  aecuracw  of 
language,  ;is  well  as  a  greater  closeness  of  thcMiglit,  than  some  ot  their 
olhcial  documents  exhibit. 
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These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  letter,  which  induces  a  sus¬ 
picion,  that,  unfortunately  for  their  reputation,  the  Commissioners 
nave  retained  some  rather  feeble-minded  ecclesiastic  as  their 
ghostly  adviser;  a  suspicion  which  is  still  more  induced  by  a  letter 
sent  three  years  since  to  the  Dunmow,  and  other  refractory  boards, 
and  some  passages  of  which  are  retained  in  the  epistle  before  us. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  summary  of 
the  Commissioners*  views. 

First,  the  Commissioners  object  to  what  they  consider,  as  the 
fortuitous  and  irregular  character  of  the  agency  which  the  Brain¬ 
tree,  and  other  liberal  boards,  w’ish  to  establish  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  poor  in  orkhouscs.  W  e  see  in  this  objection 
the  working  of  the  h-stablishment  principle,  in  the  minds  ot  those 
who  adhere  to  it ;  they  think,  and  naturally  enough,  in  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  religious  matters  w  ithout 
control,  and  without  pay  ;  whereas  nothing  produces  so  much 
regidarity  in  religious  movements  as  a  deep  and  heart-felt  interest 
in  the  object  to  be  accomplished.  At  the  time  w’hen  the  docu¬ 
ment  on  which  we  are  remarking  was  despatched  to  Braintree, 
the  conduct  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  the  Union  w’as  practi¬ 
cally  refuting,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Dissenters  were  concerned, 
its  primary  objection.  The  Vicar  of  Braintree,  whose  residence 
is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Union  House,  wrote  to  the 
board — *  1  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  have  quite  sufficient  duty  in  my 
‘own  parish  to  occupy  my  time,  and  that  1  decline  having  any 
‘  thing  to  do  with  the  Union  Workhouse.’  And  yet  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  ministers  whose  congregations  arc  incomparably  larger  than 
his,  and  who  relieve  him  from  the  care  of  two  thirds  of  his 
parishioners,  can  find  time  for  this  w  ork  of  mercy.  I  he  Dean 
and  Hector  of  Booking,  speaking  with  regard  to  his  (’urate  and 
himselt,  in  a  communication,  the  greater  part  of  which  does  him 
honour,  says  :  ‘  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  that  the  distance  ol 
*  the  Union  House  from  the  church  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
‘  undertake  any  attendance  there  on  Sundays.’  The  distance  from 
the  I  nion  House  to  the  church  is  two  miles,  mostly  through 
lighted  and  cheerlul  streets.  And  yet  the  Dissenting  ministers  in 
the  remute  parishes  of  the  Union,  can,  after  performing,  alone, 
the  services  ot  large  congregations,  go  nine  and  ten  miles,  through 
dark  and  miry  roads,  to  preach  at  the  Workhouse  on  the  Sunday 
evcning^  1  ruly,  then,  there  is  something  to  be  done,  with  regu¬ 
larity,  in  religious  matters,  w  ithout  either  control  or  pay  ;  a  tact, 
id  which  the  Uommissioners  might  have  found  ample  evidence, 
had  they  inquired  (which,  before  the  adoption  of  new*  measures, 
tho\  ought  to  have  done)  into  the  history  of  religious  services  in 
ork houses,  previously  to  their  own  appointment. 

Secondly,  the  (  ommissioners  object  to  the  unrestricted  iidmis- 
sioii  of  Dissenting  ministers  into  Workhouses,  and  plead  for  the 
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appointment  of  chaplains  on  account  of  the  supposed  contending 
doctrines  of  a  succession  of  pastors,  and  of  the  etloct  which  a 
diversity  of  religious  opinions  would  produce  amongst  the  inmates. 
This  is  their  grand  objection — the  main  pillar  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fabric,  of  which  they  are  ambitious  to  be  founders.  It  is  a  pillar, 
however,  which  stands  upon  a  very  feeble  basis,  or  rather,  which 
has  not  the  slightest  groundwork,  but  ignorance  and  conjecture. 

They  who  speak  of  religious  opinions,  and,  they  especially, 
who,  grounded  on  those  opinions,  would  make  odious  distinctions 
betwixt  the  dilferent  members  of  the  community,  should  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  themselves  what  those  opinions  are.  We  regret 
that  the  Commissioners  need  to  be  informed,  that  Dissent  from 
the  Church  of  England  is  not  founded  on  a  rejection  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Church,  but  in  a  disapprobation  of  her  constitution, 
her  discipline,  and  of  many  things  in  her  worship.  Neither  our 
puritan  fathers,  nor  the  two  thousand  ejected  nonconformist  cler¬ 
gymen  objected  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  So  far  from  this, 
they  and  their  successors,  were  the  zealous  preachers  of  those 
doctrines  in  periods  when  the  Episcopal  clergy  had,  almost  uni¬ 
versally,  forsaken  them.  It  is  true,  that,  during  the  last  century, 
English  preshyterianism  became  nearly  merged,  partly  in  Inde¬ 
pendency,  and  partly  in  modern  Unitarianism,  and  that,  during 
the  same  period,  Methodism  arose;  but  the  Unitarians  are  a  very 
small  body  ;  as  a  denomination,  they  are  almost  unknown,  in  the 
greater  part  of  England  ;  while  tlieir  ministers  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  seek  a  share  in  the  labours  of  the  Workhouse.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  Methodists  are  further  than  the  old  Dissenters 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  C’hurch,  they  are  nearer  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  clergy.  The  Independents  and  Haptists,  who  form  the 
great  body  of  Dissenters,  neither  dilfer,  in  point  of  doctrine,  from 
th(*  Church  nor  yet  from  each  other.  'Fhere  are  many  of  them 
who  think  that  certain  of  the  doctrinal  articles  might  be  better 
4*xpressed;  but  with  the  articles,  in  their  substance,  they  have  no 
controversy.  So  far  is  this  the  case,  that,  to  the  present  hour, 
there  are  many  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cimrch  would  never  be  heard,  if  there  were  no  Dissenting  pulpits  ; 
while  there  are  some  Episcopalians  who  regularly  attend  Dissent¬ 
ing  worship,  because  they  can  hear  in  it  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church,  doctrines  which,  in  their  apprehension,  are  banished  from 
the  edifices  which  she  claims  as  her  own. 


‘  I'he  vast  diversity  of  religious  oj>inion  ’  is  a  ]>hrase  which  is 
ever  on  the  lips  of  ignorance.  The  contents  of  ‘  hAans’s  Sketch,’ 
or  of  some  similar  work,  is  looked  over,  and  the  uninstructed 
gazer,  especially  if  he  belongs  to  the  self-assumed  apostolic 
Church,  exclaims,  ‘  What  a  multitude  of  sects  !’  Meanwhile,  he 
is  most  comfortably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  adherents  of 
nearly  all  the  Christian  sects  arc  to  be  found  lodged,  lovingly,  on 
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the  bosom  of  his  dear  mother,  the  Church  of  Enj^laiul,  and  th  at, 
whether  he  is  to  he  instructed  by  tlie  l  iiitarian,  at  the  top  ot  the 
frightful  page,  the  Calvinist  in  the  middle,  or  the  Millennarian  at 
tlie  close,  depends,  if  he  is  a  consistent  Churchman,  not  on  him¬ 
self,  ami  CKcepting  in  the  case  of  curates,  in  a  very  small  degree, 
on  his  Bishop,  but  principally  on  the  patron  of  the  living.  If 
diversity  of  opinion  is  the  object  ot  the  C  ommissioners  horror,  by 
all  means  let  them  beware  of  the  Church  of  England;  l(t  them 
beware  of  a  (.’hurch  which  one  year  may  give  them  a  chaplain 
who  has  mounted  the  heights  of  the  su])ralapsarian  scheme,  and 
another  year  (for  the  lowest  stations  of  the  Church  are  seldom 
held  long),  one  who  has  plunged  into  the  depths  of  rationalism. 
'I’here  is  far  more  diversity  of  opinion  within  the  Church,  than 
there  is  without  it.  The  Braintree  (iuardians  were  well  accjuainted 
w  ith  this  fact :  for  whatever  may  be  the  favdts  of  Dissenters,  they 
are,  in  general,  far  better  informed  than  their  neighbours,  on  topics 
connecteil  with  religion  ;  and  yet  these  Cinardians  are  to  be  in¬ 
doctrinated  with  the  matchless  absurdity  that  their  plans  would 
introduce  ‘  a  succession  of  pastors  w  ho  avowedly  dilfer  from  each 
‘  other  on  points  of  doctrine,  which  they  respectively  deem  essen- 
‘  tial  to  salvation.’  'I’he  ministers,  who  at  the  rc(piest  of  the 
Board,  kindly  consented  to  preach  in  the  Workhouse,  do  not 
diilcr  on  any  doctrine  from  the  (dnirch  of  England,  nor,  excej>t 
on  the  rite  of  baptism,  do  they  ililfer  at  all  from  each  other.  It  is 
true,  they  might  be  found  to  diil'er  from  some  ministers  of  the 
(’hurch  of  England ;  hut  that  dill’erence  could  arise  only  from  a 
disl)elicf  on  tin*  part  of  tiiose  ministers  in  their  owui  }>rofcsscd  and 
solemnly  subscribed  creed. 

'riiirtlly,  the  commissioners  object  to  the  unrestricted  admission 
of  dissenting  ministers  into  workhouses,  and  plead  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  chaplains,  as  they  conceive,  that  the  adoption  of  their 
plan,  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  ]>auper  inmates,  from  a 
violation  of  conscience.  We  object  ecpially  with  the  commission¬ 
ers  to  placing  any  one  in  circumstances,  in  w  hich  he  cannot  with¬ 
draw  himself  from  a  religious  service ;  but  in  those  vast  piles 
w  hich  they  are  erecting  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  w  liicli,  so 
tar  as  we  have  known  them,  arc  rarely  half-occupied  ;  can  no 
.accommodation  ho  tound  for  religious  worship,  but  a  room,  from 
which  no  one  can  retire  ? 

Zeal  is  oticn  represented  as  blind  :  the  zeal  of  our  commission¬ 
ers,  it  not  <piite  hliiul,  is,  at  least,  blind  on  one  side.  It  sees  the 
dissenting  minister,  as  a  most  dangerous  person,  amongst  feeble¬ 
minded  churchmen ;  but  it  does  not  see  the  episcopal  minister,  as 
at  ;dl,  a  dangerous  person,  among  feeble-minded  dissenters  ;  it 
liiH's  not  see  him  so,  although  he  is  armed,  not  only  w'ith  his  spi¬ 
ritual  weapons,  hut  with  human  authority.  When  we  consider 
the  deeds  of  the  commissioners,  wc  confess,  that  \\c  can  give  them 
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but  little  credit,  for  their  professed  tenderness  to  weak  consciences. 
They  refuse  the  pauper  inmate,  who  has  entered  himself  as  a 
churchman,  liberty  to  attend  the  services  of  a  dissentiner  minister 
who  may  visit  the  workhouse,  although  the  former  earnestly  de¬ 
sires  it.  In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  the  poor 
man  determines  on  changing  his  religious  profession.  But  no, 
the  commissioners  cannot  prevent  his  changing  his  opinions ;  but 
they  have  determined,  and,  let  all  England  know  it,  that  the 
ivorkhouse  pauper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  change  his  religious  de¬ 
nomination.  The  pauper  is  to  be  ^protected*  (happy  being  to 
meet  with  such  protectors!)  ‘from  all  liability  to  interference  with 
his  religious  belief,’  he  is  to  choose  his  form  of  worship,  and  then, 

‘  to  attend  that  worship'  The  commissioners  thoiiglit,  perhaps, 
that  theclodpoles  of  Biaintree  cuulil  not  see  through  the  thin  dis¬ 
guise,  with  which  intolerance  was  liere  seeking  to  veil  herself, 
they  saw  enough,  however,  to  induce  them  to  tell  thecommission- 
ers,  ‘  the  board  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  the 
‘commissioners  do  really  desire  to  interfere  with  the  religious  li- 
‘berty  of  the  inmate  ;  for  if,  on  entering  the  house,  the  pauper  des- 
‘cribe  himself  of  the  established  church,  or  of  some  otlter  persua- 
‘  sion,  he  will,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  to  that  effect,  laid  down 
‘  by  the  commissioners,  be  forbidden  and  prevented,  the  whole  time 
‘he  is  an  inmate,  attending  upon  any  otlier  religious  instruction, 
‘cven'should  he  reciuest,  or  earnestly  desire  it.’  'I'his  is  tenderness 
to  weak  consciences,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled,  but  in  the 
precincts  of  the  star  chamber,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the  iiujuisi- 
tion.  \\  hat  right  have  the  commissioners  to  forbid  to  a  poor 
Englishman,  within  the  walls,  the  religious  liberty,  which  he  en¬ 
joys  without  ?  What  right  have  they,  in  the  sight  of  the  people 
of  England  ?  and,  especially,  what  right  have  they,  in  the  sight 
of  that  just  God,  who  has  endowed  the  poor  man,  with  as  large  a 
portion  of  religious  liberty,  as  themselves? 

The  commissioners  appear  to  think,  that  a  form  of  worship 
different  from  that,  to  wliich  anv  person  is  accustomed,  must,  ne¬ 
cessarily,  be  the  object  of  his  abhorrence.  In  domestic  w'orship, 
there  is,  lre(juently,  perhaps  generally,  no  difference  betwixt  tfie 
modes  of  churchmen  and  those  of  dissenters.  We  remember 
having  heard  in  our  childhood,  an  excellent  episcopal  clergyman 
preach  to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse.  His  mode  of  worship  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  dissenters.  And  should  there  be  a  dif¬ 
ference — should  one  minister  use  free,  and  anotlier  prescribed 
prayer; — the  poor  would  heed  it  not.  'fhe  far  greater  part  of 
them  have  no  fixed  religious  princi|)lcs;  but  they  have  consciences, 
and  they  have  feeling.  Let  the  Christian  minister  address  them 
in  a  cold,  perfunctory  style,  and  they  arc  unmoved,  or  indulge  a 
smothered  conten)pt ;  but  let  him  feel  for  their  miseries,  while  he 
reproves  their  crimes,  let  fnm  point  to  the  way  of  pardon,  wfiile 
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he  exhibits  their  oHences;  let  him  excite  them  to  rise  from  tlie 
siiflerin^  and  the  de^^radjition  of  this  life,  to  a  world,  '^hicli  knows 
no  sorrow,  no  shame,  and  be  he  churchman,  or  dissenter,  or  nie- 
thodist,  they  will  llock  around  him,  they  will  listen  with  the 
dee|H*st  interest,  while  some  will  repent,  and  live  a  Christian  lilej 
and  yet,  these  are  the  services,  which  the  commissioners  are  la¬ 
bouring  to  put  down. 

When  we  consider  the  l)encfits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
country  from  ‘  tlie  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,*  and  the  exemplary 
manner,  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  commissioners  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  dillicult  duties,  we  are  pained,  that  we  should  he 
compelled  to  speak  of  any  part  ot  tlieir  conduct,  with  marked  dis¬ 
approbation.  But  religion  is  not  their  sphere.  Nobody  ever 
sup|K)sed,  that  the  commissioners  were  to  be  invested  with  tlie 
cure  of  souls.  If  men  will  go  out  of  their  sphere,  if  they  w  ill 
‘  exercise  themselves  in  things  too  high  for  them,’  they  must  bear 
the  reproach  of  a  temerity,  which  is  as  dishonourable  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  injurious  to  others. 

W’c  have  examined  the  view’s  of  the  Commissioners,  we  will, 
now,  state  our  own.  Some  have  considered,  that  when  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  are  allowed  to  attend  public  w'orship, 
(here  can  be  no  necessity  for  religious  services,  within  the  walls. 

c  entertain  a  dillerent  opinion  ;  iirst,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  who  are  usually  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse;  and,  secondly,  because  the  friendless  and  forlorn 
condition  of  all  the  inmates,  reejuires  religious  services,  especially 
adapted  to  their  lot.  He  who  preaches  to  the  inmates  of  a  work- 
house,  as  he  would  preach  to  an  ordinary  congregation,  must  fail 
to  do  much  good,  w  Inch  otherw  ise,  he  might  accomplish.  Knter- 
taining  these  views,  we  object  to  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners. 

First,  as  an  infringement  of  religious  liberty.  Dissenting 
ministers  have,  hitherto,  possessed  an  unrestricted  liberty  of 
addressing  all  the  poor  in  workhouses,  w  ho  wished  to  hear  tlieni. 
We  remember,  that,  considerably  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the 
students  at  Homerton  preached  a  Sunday  evening  lecture  at 
Bethnal  (ireen  workhouse,  a  lecture,  which  had  then  been  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  lengthened  period.  A  similar  service  w’as,  w’e  believe, 
at  the  same  time  conducted  in  Shoreditch  workhouse,  by  the 
students  at  Hoxton,  while,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  these  volun¬ 
tary  ertbrts  ot  Christian  zeal  were  thankfully  accepted  by  the  paro¬ 
chial  authorities,  and  highly  prized  by  the  poor.  And  are  religious 
services  to  he  forbidden  now,  which  were  thankfully  accepted 
then  t  Amid  the  tomes,  that  were  written  on  the  evils  of  the  old 
poor  law’  system,  what  ‘dreamer  ot  dreams  ’  ever  suggested,  that  the 
stdt-denying  services  ot  dissenting  ministers  in  poor  houses,  w’as  a 
nuisance,  which  recpiired  abatement  ?  or,  can  it  be  supposed,  that 
when  the  government  introduced  ‘  An  Act  for  the  Amendment 
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‘and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Poor/ that 
they  intended  to  curtail  religious  liberty  ? 

i^condly,  we  object  to  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners,  as  in¬ 
volving  a  needless,  and  a  profligate  addition  to  the  j)nhlic  burdens. 
The  work  would  be  done,  and  better  done,  without  a  chaplain, 
than  with  one.  Let  the  plan  employed  by  the  Braintree  board 
be  adopted,  let  the  clergymen  of  the  difl'ercnt  unions  be  invited 
‘  to  supply,  gratuitously,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  dissenting 

*  ministers  of  the  unions,  religious  consolation  and  instruction  to 

*  the  poor  ’  of  the  workhouses  ;  and,  while  no  inmate  is  compelled, 
let  all  the  inmates  be  allowed  to  attend  the  several  pastors,  and 
there  will  not  be  a  Union  House  in  England,  which  will  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  a  highly  useful  religious  service,  and  a  highly  useful  reli¬ 
gious  superintendence.  The  dissenting  minister  is  not  ashamed 
to  receive  the  voluntary  and  the  affectionate  contributions  of  his 
flock;  but  he  would  blush  to  stand  as  the  head  paujuT  on  the 
Union  list ;  a  position  which  he  would  fill,  were  he  ])aid  for  the 
performance  of  duties,  which  others  would  discharge  gratuitously. 
Nor  do  we  claim  this  honour  for  the  dissenting  minister  only,  for 
we  are  persuaded,  that  there  are  few  episcopal  clergymen,  wdiose 
services  are  w’orth  having,  who  would  not  resent  the  instdt  of  a 
poor-rate  stipend,  if  offered,  for  this  w'ork  of  mercy.  The  need¬ 
less  and  profligate  character  of  this  new  public  burden,  will  be 
further  seen,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  there  is  a  person  in  every 
parish,  who  is  paid  for  the  religious  care  of  all  its  inhabitants.  If 
a  new^  manufactory  brings  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  per¬ 
sons  into  a  parish,  the  district,  however  benefited  by  the  new 
source  of  employment,  is  not  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  curate  : 
why  then,  should  the  public  be  taxed  for  the  hundred  or  the  two 
hundred,  who  are  brought  into  a  parish,  by  the  erection  of  a 
union  workliouse  ?  'fhere  are  more  than  /ioO  unions  in  England 
and  Wales  ;  wdnle  there  are  more  than  a  I ()()()  parishes,  which 
remain  ununited,  and  for  which  fifty  unions  will  probably  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  so  that,  w'hen  the  system  is  completed,  there  w  ill  be  about 
bOO  unions.  I'he  salaries  of  the  chaplains  range,  we  believe, 
from  £o0.  to  TKK).  per  annum.  If  we  take  the  medium  sum  of 
JC75.  as  the  average  salary,  we  find  that  the  enormous  amount  of 
fouty-five  thousand  pounds  per  annum  u'i/l  he  suhstraefed 
from  the  poor  rotes^  to  pay  for  the  discharye  of  duties^  which 
might  be  done yratuilously^  and  which,  in  erery  parish,  there  is 
already  a  person  paid  to  perform,  'fhe  inicpiity  of  the  case  is 
aggravated,  by  the  fact,  that  this  vast  sum  is  taken  from  a  fund, 
raised  on  account  of  the  misapplication  of  the  tithes,  a  fund  too, 
in  many  cases,  and  especially  since  the  recent  assessments,  wrung 
from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  needy,  and  paid  at  the  sacrifice,  not 
of  comforts,  but  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  public  act  more 
profligate,  has  seldom  been  attempted.  From  causes,  which  it 
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would  not  be  very  difiicult  to  trace,  political  profligacy  lias  otten 
been  exhibited  by  men,  who  are  ineapablc  of  personal  injustice ; 
nor  does  political  profligacy  ever  look  meaner  than  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  she  puts  on  the  garb,  and  uses  the  speech,  of 
pietv. 

'rhirdly,  we  object  to  the  plans  of  the  Commissioners,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  prerogatives  ot  the  established  church ;  the 
prerogatives  not  only  ot  the  clergy,  but  also  ot  the  bishops.  1  he 
episcopal  prerogatives  arc  exercised,  in  some  dioceses  most  meekly 
and  most  Christianly;  but  they  who  recollect  who,  and  what  some 
of  the  bishops  are,  they  who  hear  the  stifled  groans  of  their  clergy, 
wearied  of  the  lordly  yoke,  will  applaud  the  plain  dealing  of  the 
llraintreeguardiansi  when  they  tell  the  Commissioners,  ‘  This  board 
‘  objects  to  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  to  this  union  house, 

‘  inasmuch  as  sucli  an  appointment  would,  in  fact,  be  in  the  bishop 
*  of  the  diocese,  who  would  have  power  to  prevent  any  clergyman 
‘  of  the  established  church  accepting  the  office  or  fulfilling  its  du- 
‘  ties,  by  withholding  his  license :  and  further,  because  such  an 
‘  oflicer,  when  appointed,  would  not  be  a  responsible  ollicer,  either 
‘  to  the  Commissioners  or  the  (Juardians,  neither  of  whom  would 
‘  have  the  power  to  remove  him,  should  he  not  prove  suitable  or 
‘properly  (|ualitied  for  the  situation;  the  sole  control  being  with 
‘  the  bishop,  who  could  remove  him  at  his  pleasure,  without  giving 
‘  any  reason  for  so  doing,  even  should  the  Commissioners  or 
‘Guardians  remonstrate  or  desire  to  retain  him  in  othce/ 

Kcclesiastical  prerogative  impedes  the  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  unnumbered  forms,  d'hat  in  many  instances,  it  would  do 
so,  with  regard  to  the  case  before  us,  is  evident  from  the  language 
of  the  Braintree  Board. 


‘  This  hoard  have  hitherto  paid  regard  to  the  religions  sentiments 
of  the  pau])ers  ap]  lying  for  relief ;  hut  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
j>ose,  that  the  app<»intment  of  a  cha]dain,  would  verv  materially  oh- 
striict  the  operation  ot  the  l*oor  law  in  this  union  ;  inasmuch  as  it 
would  he  unreasonahle  to  expect,  that  those  who  dissent  from  such  a]>- 
jHiintment,  would  either  pr*»pose  or  support  anv  proposition  for  any 
pauper  who  is  not  a  memher  of  the  established  church,  to  become  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  grant  out 
door  relief  in  every  c.ise,  where  the  law  shauld,  in  any  possible  way, 
allow  of  it.* — p.  2(). 


(^ne  of  the  objects  of  ‘  The  General  I’nion  for  the  Promotion 
of  Ucligimis  batuality,’  is  ‘  to  provide  and  maintain  an  cirective 
agency  tor  watching  the  progress  of  legislation,  in  its  bearings 
‘  wp<]u  the  interests  ot  religious  liberty  ;  and  for  opposing,  by  al 
^  legitimale  means,  the  passing  ot  bills,  or  clauses  of  hills,  intring 
ing  upon  the  rights  ot  conscience.*  The  present  case  shows  the 
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need  of  such  a  supervision.  One  word  only,  in  ‘  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,’  is  the  foundation  of  the  claim,  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  to  abridge  religious  liberty,  and  to  take  forly-Jiee 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
to  put  them  int<»  the  pockets  of  tlie  clergy.  We  do  not  charge 
the  autiiors  of  the  act,  with  a  design  to  abridge  religious  liberty, 
or  to  impose  a  needless  burden  on  the  people ;  but  a  similar 
transaction,  in  private  life,  would  be  branded  with  every  epithet 
of  reproach.  If  the  framers  of  the  bill  did  design  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  chaplain,  why  did  they  attempt  to  compass  their  object 
in  so  indirect  a  form?  It  would  have  been  manly  to  have  said, 

‘  And  be  It  enacted,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  be 
‘  appointed  as  the  chaplain  of  every  union  workhouse,  and  that 
*  such  chaplain  be  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates.’ 

W  c  deprecate  the  aspect  of  this  point  on  the  quiet  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  construction  which  has  been  given  to  ‘  the  Act,’  seems 
like  an  experiment,  to  try  the  consistency  of  Friends  and  others, 
who,  not  as  a  question  of  liberty  only,  but  as  a  question 
of  conscience,  refuse  to  contribute  to  the  establishment.  If 
they  pay  church  dues,  in  the  form  of  rates,  who  refuse 
them  in  the  form  of  tithes,  it  will  certaiidy  be  ‘  straining 
at  the  gnat,  and  swallowing  the  camel.’  If  conscience  for¬ 
bids  to  give  what  is  another’s  (as  tithes  unciuestionably  are),  to  a 
worship,  which  the  judgment  condemns,  conscience  must  forbid 
to  give  for  the  same  purpose,  what  is  not  another’s,  but  our  own. 

W  e  commend  the  pamphlet  before  us  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  agricultural  districts  have  been  supposed,  and  not 
without  cause,  to  be  deficient  in  public  spirit  and  patriotism ;  but 
it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  finest  instances  of  resistance  to 
tyranny,  which  the  present  day  can  boast,  have  occurred  in  agri¬ 
cultural  districts,  and  chiefly  in  the  persons  of  the  tillers  of  the 
ground.  Bungay,  Llanelly,  Llanon,  and  Braintree,  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  glory,  which,  though  it  cannot  hide,  withdraws 
attention  from  the  contiguous  shame,  and  which  will  never  die, 
while  the  page  of  British  history  lives. 

To  our  friends,  v/c  say,  be  vigorous,  in  maintaining  your  own 
religious  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  poor.  We  believe  the 
Commissioners  to  be  more  imposed  upon,  than  criminal  ;  or,  ra¬ 
ther  that  their  criminalitv  has  consisted  more  in  meddling  with 
what  is  above  their  sphere,  and  in  listening  to  the  gossipping 
communications  of  every  narrow-minded  clergyman,  than  in  a  de¬ 
signed  perpetration  of  evil.  Their  decisions  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  have  been  unsteady,  but,  wc  rejoice  to  say,  improv¬ 
ing.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  iiriginal  intention,  to  confine  all 
the  inmate  paupers  on  a  Sunday.  Then,  the  restriction  was  re¬ 
moved  from  dissenting  paupers.  On  the  13th  of  June,  as  wc  find 
from  the  publication  before  us,  they  permitted  the  aged  people. 
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niul  the  chiltlrcn,  to  to  church  ;  l»y  the  8th  of  the  following 
Septcinlx?r,  they  hail  made  such  progress  in  liberality,  that  even 
the  ahle-hodied  were  indulged  with  the  privilege.  We  hope  they 
will  still  make  progress  ;  hut  if  otherwise,  a  vigorous  and  a  com¬ 
bined  eftbrt  will  let  a  Hood  of  light,  even  into  the  dark  regions  of 
Somerset  House. 

We  delight  not  in  strife.  We  have  sighed  as  we  wrote,  to 
think  that  it  should  he  needful  to  say  so  much,  on  a  subject,  res¬ 
pecting  which,  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  say  one  word, 
had  the  golden  rule  of  our  Lord  been  regarded.  lint,  while  at 
every  point  domination  meets  us,  trusting  in  the  righteous  (lod, 
to  whom  domination  is  more  hateful  than  to  us,  we  pledge  our¬ 
selves  as  an  act  of  duty  to  Him,  that,  at  every  point,  w'c  will  re¬ 
sist, — assured  that  He  who  delivered  our  fathers  from  fines,  from 
prisons,  from  banishment,  and  from  death,  will,  in  his  own  time, 
deliver  us  from  ‘the  strife  of  tongues,*  and  from  ‘  the  oppression 
of  man.*  These  are  not  times,  to  forge  new  chains,  the  old  have 
been  worn,  till  the  iron  has  entered  the  soul. 
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